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Disarmament ~he first month of 1921 brought 
to the a rapid focussing of attention on 
the need of reducing the great 

armaments of nations. All at once people 
seem to be realizing that the civilized world 
cannot longer afford their frightful cost in 
lives and money, It is not by any means. the 
theoretical advocates of universal peace whose 
voices are now raised loudest to protest against 
the folly of wringing more dollars for soldiers 
and battleships from peoples already prostrate 
in fortune through indulgence in soldiers and 
battleships. General Tasker H. Bliss puts it 
as shortly and finally as any: “Our present 
form of civilization cannot stand the great 
strain of military preparation much longer.” 
It is General Pershing who reminds us that 
the recent estimates for next year’s expendi- 
tures for the Army and Navy of the United 
States mean an outlay of more than $5,000,- 
000 for every working day in the year. Hard- 
headed and skeptical business men have looked 
at the portentously mounting governmental 
expenses and find that more than 90 per cent. 
of the sums taxpayers are burdened with 
would not be needed except for the fact of 
war-making. Even France, usually thought 
the most militaristic of the nations of to-day 
—even France, still troubled by the nightmare 
of Germany’s aggression,—has just reduced 
by half her term of compulsory military ser- 


vice. The thing is in the air, and while every- 
thing cannot be done at once, as Mr. Simonds 
so clearly points out in his survey of Europe’s 
small present opportunities for disarmament, 
—something must and will be done. 


The Way The United States, better than” 
peo «any other nation in the world, 
can take the first step and prove 

the homely but very important fact that the 
way to disarm is to disarm. It seems certain 
that instead of continuing the present plan 
of recruiting 280,000 men, as authorized by 
Congress, we shall let the army strength set- 
tle back to around 150,000 men, which is 
ample for our police purposes, As to the 
navy, shall we continue to build $40,000,000 
battleships,—the first cost of each equivalent 
to the endowment of two great universities,— 
for the sake of possessing, by 1925, a navy 
more powerful than Great Britain’s? In ‘the 
present world situation, strained to the break- 
ing point by the failure to produce and dis- 
tribute the goods necessary to feed, clothe and 
keep warm the people of the world, is it a 
sane thing for unconquerable America to 
spend billions of dollars for a dreadnought 
navy whose only certain effect will be to cause 
further destructive expenditure, and which 
may, owing to aircraft and submarine de- 
velopment, be practically useless for war-mak- 
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ANOTHER VICIOUS CIRCLE—From the Tribune (Chicago, Ill.) 
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© Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH, OF IDAHO 


(Who has initiated in the Senate a proposal for dis- 
armament by mutual agreement among the great powers) 


ing itself even before our Navy Department’s 
proud program is completed? Men of all 
nations, of all political creeds, of all profes- 
sions, are asking such questions and are com- 
ing strongly to the conclusion that the im- 
portant thing is not so much whether Senator 
Borah’s proposal (that the three sea-power 
nations shall reduce expenditures one-half for 
five years) is the best, or some other proposal 
is the best, but that the great and necessary 
thing is to do something and 


which Senator Harding is preparing as 
a substitute for our entering the League. 
During the war all the nations were, 
of course, engaged in a steady increase of 
their military and naval _ establishments. 
This activity and the spirit which under- 
lies this activity would ordinarily have 
been expected to subside with the coming of 
the armistice. But during the Peace Con- 
ference and ever since America has gone 
steadily forward with a program for greatly 
increasing our Navy and with a plan for 
maintaining a standing army larger than any- 
thing we had ever thought of before the war 
and larger than is now deemed necessary by 
thoughtful students of the subject. It has 
beeen charged that this program on the part 
of President Wilson and his Administration 
has been intimately connected with their ad- 
vocacy of the League of Nations. On the 
several occasions when President Wilson or 
Secretary Daniels, of the Navy Department, 
or Secretary Baker, of the War Department, 
have by word or action encouraged the idea 
of a larger Navy and a strong Army their 
attitude has seemed to say to the world, “If 
the League of Nations is not adopted, then 
we shall set the pace for an unbearable race 
in armament.” They have seemed to have the 
disposition to use the threat of a great Amer- 
ican Navy and a large American Army to 
give the world, including our own country, 
an object-lesson on the desirability of join- 
ing the League of Nations. ‘Their attitude 
seemed to say, “Join the League or take the 
consequences of huge taxation and other in- 
cidents of America’s building and maintain- 
ing the biggest navy in the world and a large 





do it at once. Republican 
leaders are confident that by 
next spring our new Presi- 
dent will have called the 
great powers into conference 
and that this business will be 
attended to without further 
evasion or maneuvering. 


sicieiti Specific proposals 
and for disarmament 
Disarmament . 
took up an in- 
creasing amount of the time 
and attention of Congress 
during the past month. All 
proposals in this field are re- 
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lated intimately to the 
League of Nations, to our re- 
jection of it, and to the plan 


ACTUAL DISARMAMENT IN GERMANY 


(Under the terms of the treaty of peace, Germany has disbanded her 
army, sunk or surrendered her navy, and is now engaged in destroying 
fortifications, guns, airplanes, tanks, and all the implements of war) 
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THE MODERN BATTLESHIP, AN INVESTMENT OF FROM TWENTY TO FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 


(The United States Navy includes a dozen ships as large as this, not to mention hundreds of smaller craft. 
Besides the original outlay, there is involved the wages and subsistence of 1,600 men to operate a vessel like this. 
With increased size and higher prices for material and labor, new battleships would cost $40,000,000) 


army.” ‘To some extent this attitude is en- 
tirely defensible. ‘The practicability of dis- 
armament is contingent upon some form of 
agreement to disarm among other nations. 


The attitude of Secretary Dan- 
iels, however, has seemed to say 
that the only possible alternative 
to a huge navy is the League of Nations. 
He has seemed willing to use the threat of 
a huge American Navy to force the adop- 
tion of the League, to the exclusion of 
any substitute for it. In his testimony be- 
fore the House Naval Committee he said, 
“T had the sublime belief that we could be 
in the League of Nations, but that has not 
come. If conditions come about where there 
will be an agreement with all nations, we 
shall not go ahead with our navy-building 
program. Otherwise, we shall go ahead.” 
Secretary Daniels expressed dissent and even 
suspicion of any agreement to disarm which 
should include merely the larger nations like 
America, Great Britain, and Japan. “I 
should be opposed,” he said, “to any agree- 
ment that omitted any considerable number 
of nations like those of South America. I 
think it would be fatal for the United States 
to go into any agreement on disarmament, or 
take a holiday on shipbuilding with any lim- 
ited number of nations. The whole thing in 
a nutshell is that the League of Nations was 
designed to stop competition in armaments. 
Every nation that joined the League has 
promised this. All they need is to get the 
United States into such a League.” 


Secretary 
Daniels’ 
Attitude 


Since the rejection of the League 
of Nations at our recent election 
it follows that if we are to have 
disarmament at all, it must come through 
some other approach. During January, Sen- 


Senator 
Borah’s 
Proposal 


ator Borah, who has done as much as any 
other one man to prevent ratification of the 
League by the United States, initiated in the 
Senate a proposal looking to disarmament 
through a mutual agreement of the nations, 
covering this subject alone, without en- 
tanglement with the multitude of other sub- 
jects embraced in the League Constitution. 
Senator Borah had the air of doing this for 
the purpose of showing that while he was 
wholly out of sympathy with the form of 
the League of Nations, he was and is in 
sympathy with its principal object. Senator 
Borah’s proposal incidentally made disarma- 
ment the subject of chief interest, not merely 
in our own Senate, but also in the capitals of 
Japan, Great Britain, and other nations. 
Other proposals, in addition to Senator 
Borah’s, have arisen, and they take various 
forms. So far as America is concerned, most 
of them rest upon a provision which our 
Congress inserted in the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill of as long ago as 1916. It is upon 
this declaration that any practicable thing we 
may do will probably rest. After the war in 
Europe had begun, but before we had entered 
the conflict, Congress spoke: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to adjust and settle its international 
disputes through mediation or arbitration, to the 
end that war may be honorably avoided. It looks 
with apprehension and disfavor upon a general 
increase of armament throughout the world, but 
it realizes that no single nation can disarm, and 
that without a common agreement upon the sub- 
ject, every considerable power must maintain a 
relative standing in military strength. In view of 
the premises, the President is authorized and re- 
quested to invite at an appropriate time, not later 
than the close of the war in Europe, all the 
great governments of the world to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference which shall be charged 
with the duty ........ , to consider the question 
of disarmament and submit their recommenda- 
tions to their respective governments for approval. 
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It is upon this mandate of Congress, 
passed in 1916, that any immediate steps we 
are likely to take, looking to disarmament, 
will rest. President Wilson, of course, quite 
properly takes the ground that it is not for 
him now to call the conference. The con- 
ditions are such that every sense of propriety. 
calls for leaving the matter to the new Presi- 
dent, who takes office within a few weeks. 


Until toward the end of January 
Senator Harding remained at 
Marion, giving thought to his 
Cabinet, to the substitute for our entrance 
into the League of Nations which he prom- 
ised in his campaign speeches, and to acquir- 
ing information about domestic issues with a 
view to his inaugural address. For purposes 
of discussion of these and other issues, and in 
compliance with his campaign promise to con- 
sult the “best minds” of America, he invited 
to Marion a large number of leaders of 
thought in various lines. During the earlier 
weeks these conferences were concerned 
chiefly with our foreign relations and spe- 
cifically with what Senator Harding is to pro- 
pose as a substitute for the rejected proposal 
that America should enter the League of 
Nations. The conferences, of course, were 
private, but fragmentary hints of their sub- 
stance reached the public. It was the custom 
for each visitor after he had talked with 


Mr. Harding 
and the 
“* Best Minds”’ 

















SENATOR HARDING ASKED FOR ADVICE 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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Senator Harding in his office to go to the 
temporary building near Senator Harding’s 
home, which had been assigned to newspaper 
men, and to tell the reporters so much of 
what had transpired in the discussion with 
Senator Harding as was not deemed confi- 
dential. Abbreviated dispatches covering the 
talks with the newspaper men were printed 
widely in the newspapers of the country, and 
these dispatches formed whatever opportunity 
the public had to make inferences as to what 
Senator Harding’s plan for foreign relations 
is to be. Out of these dispatches grew an im- 
pression, which was received with hope by 
those who believe in the League of Nations 
and with disfavor by those who oppose the 
League, that Senator Harding’s plan would 
turn out to be in effect an entrance of 
America into the League after the League 
should have been greatly modified. How 
much there may have been in this surmise no 
one knows, for Senator Harding himself gave 
no statement to the public. Quite possibly 
this impression may have been due to the fact 
that throughout the earlier weeks a majority 
of Senator Harding’s conferees were men 
who had been more or less identified with 
advocacy of the League and whose wishes 
colored the statements they gave out after 
their talks with the President-elect. - It is not 
expected, of course, that Mr. Harding’s own 
views or the policy which he will recommend 
will be known in advance of his inaugural 
address on March 4. 


Among those Senators at Wash- 
ington, whose  thorough-going 
opposition to the League of 
Nations a year ago led to their being 
called the “Irreconcilables,” there arose a 
spirit of apprehension about the reports 
coming out from Marion. Among these 
Senators there were a number of informal 
conferences. They found ways of making 
their unrest known to Senator Harding at 
Marion, and the President-elect through 
trusted messengers made some effort to re- 
assure them. ‘The end was that one of the 
leading “Irreconcilables,” Senator Philander 
C. Knox, of Pennsylvania, was invited to 
Marion. Senator Knox laid before Senator 
Harding a formal memorandum setting out 
his program for our foreign relations. Sena- 
tor Knox was specific in saying that he spoke 
for himself alone, but among those who were 
present and observed the events closely it was 
suspected that this was a diplomatic way of 
preventing any premature impression cf a 


The 
‘* Irreconcil- 
ables”’ 
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breach between Senator Harding and any 
considerable number of Republicans in the 
Senate. It was and is believed that Senator 
Knox’s program has the support of at least 
all of the Senators who have always been 
irreconcilable and probably also of several 
additional Senators who have moved toward 
the “irreconcilable” position during the past 
year. Some of the newspaper men who are 
in a position to observe the occasion closely 
spoke of the memorandum which Mr. Knox 
left with Senator Harding as an “ultima- 
tum.” Senator Knox repudiated this term 
and disavowed the spirit that the word im- 
plies. Nevertheless, the belief remains strong 
that there is a considerable number of Sena- 
tors who stand behind Senator Knox and 
are determined that whatever plan Senator 
Harding may adopt about our foreign rela- 
tions shall exclude any negotiation for identity 
with or entrance into the League of Nations 
in any form whatever, however much it may 


be modified. 


ae Senator Knox’s proposal is that 
pinox immediately after the opening of 
the new Senate, shortly after 
March 4th, he will introduce a resolution 
for peace with Germany by joint action of 
Congress. ‘This resolution will aim to ter- 
minate the state of war with Germany, will 
provide for the disposition of German prop- 
erty in the United States, will request the 
President to negotiate a new treaty of amity 
and commerce with Germany, and will clean 
up all the other details necessary to end our 
present anomalous state of war with Ger- 
many and renew peaceful relations with that 
country. To this resolution Senator Knox 
proposes to attach an amendment, which 
amendment is in fact what he and the other 
“Trreconcilables” propose as a substitute and 
alternative to Senator Harding’s plan for our 
foreign relations; and likewise as a substitute 
for any proposal that America shall enter a 
modified League of Nations. This declara- 
tion which Senator Knox proposes for adop- 
tion by Congress reads as follows: 


It is the declared policy of the United States, 
in order to meet fully and fairly our obligations 
to ourselves and to the world, that the freedom 
and peace of Europe being again threatened by 
any power or combination of powers, the United 
States will regard such a situation with grave 
concern, as a menace to its own peace and free- 
dom, will consult with other nations affected with 
a view to devising means for the removal of such 
menace and will, the’ necessity arising in the 
future, codperate with the friends of civilization 
for its defense. 
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SENATOR PHILANDER C. KNOX, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(Mr. Knox, who was President Taft’s Secretary of 
State, proposes to establish peace with Germany by 
joint resolution of Congress) 


iiebiiine This is Senator Knox's sugges- 
toEntering tion to Senator Harding as the 
League : : 

policy America should pursue 

as a substitute for entering the League 
of Nations. In commenting on it, Senator 
Knox declared that such an official declara- 
tion of policy on the part of the United 
States ‘might prove worthy to serve with the 
Monroe doctrine as a fundamental doctrine 
of American diplomacy.” Contrasting his 
proposal with the act of entering the League 
of Nations, Senator Knox called attention to 
the freedom it would provide from entangle- 
ments and its effect-of a great moral force 
encouraging nations to agree. Further, it 
does not subject our judgment and con- 
science to the will of a foreign council.” 
It was apparently in Senator Knox’s mind 
that in addition to his proposal for peace with 
Germany by joint resolution and in addition 
to the public declaration of policy as a substi- 
tute for our entering the League of Nations, 
there should also come later on, separate from 
this and from each other, a number of other 
movements looking toward universal peace. 
On this point Senator Knox somewhat guard- 
edly explained that his declaration need not 
interfere with the codification of international 
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law, a court to decide international ques- 
tions of a justiciable character, or commis- 
sions to investigate questions threatening 
war, or disarmament. 


How Senator Knox’s proposal 
appeals to Senator Harding, no 
one can know. Whether the 
plan that Senator Harding has in mind is 
like this or unlike this cannot be told. Senator 
Harding has made no public allusion to his 
plan and probably will not make any until 
his inaugural address on March 4th. In his 
private conferences with visitors he has merely 
said that he takes seriously his promise to the 
people made in his campaign pledges to de- 
vise some program in the direction of per- 
manent peace “which shall be an adequate 
substitute for the League of Nations. He 
has said that out of his several weeks of 
conferences with leaders of thought he has 
evolved such a plan. He has evolved also 
a mechanism for putting his plan into effect, 
and he promises that within a week after his 
inauguaration the machinery will be in mo- 
tion for an adequate move in the direction of 
permanent peace as a substitute for our 
entering into the League of Nations. The 
details of Senator Harding’s plan are the 
subject of widespread interest and specula- 
tion. He has been conferring for many 
months with representative citizens, and his 
policy will not be merely a preconceived no- 
tion. Senator Knox’s proposal, of course, is 
in the spirit of extreme opposition to the 
League of Nations. So far as Senator Hard- 
ing considers it, it will be necessary for him to 
query whether or not it fulfills his promise 
during the campaign to bring about ‘‘an asso- 
ciation of nations” for peace and disarmament. 
Senator Knox apparently had this promise in 
mind, for, in advocating his plan, he said: 


The 
Harding 
Plan 


The declaration of a policy such as indicated, 
followed by a similar declaration by other na- 
tions, would constitute an association of nations 
bound together by a common purpose that neither 
parchment, sealing wax, signatures nor blue rib- 
bons could make more obligatory or effective. 


It is thus that plans for our future foreign 
relations now stand. There will probably 
be nothing new on this point until Senator 
Harding delivers his inaugural address. 


Congress, While Senator Harding was busy 
Prices, and with elaborating a foreign policy 
and with his Cabinet and with 

the preparation of his inaugural speech, Con- 
gress at Washington was showing - itself 
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acutely sensitive to the economic conditions 
of the country. As will be seen from Mr. 
George E. Roberts’ article on the “Stupend- 
ous Fall in Values,” printed in another part 
of this issue of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, there 
has taken place throughout the business of 
the country and especially in the agricultural 
sections a decline of prices more rapid and 
more drastic than had ever before occurred. 
The Members of Congress and the Senators 
coming to Washington from the various parts 
of the country immediately showed them- 
selves to be sensitive to the distress in their 
districts and fertile in devising plans for 
amelioration and cure. Not all of these 
plans, unhappily, were economically sound. 
One of the first expressed itself in the shape 
of a joint resolution of Congress which pro- 
vided that the Federal Reserve Board 
should arrange for the member banks to 
“grant liberal extensions of credit to farm- 
ers,” on the security of agricultural products 
now held by them, through the rediscounting 
of notes “at the lowest possible rates of in- 
terest.” This resolution was quickly recog- 
nized by the sounder men in the Senate as 
one which gives the promise of a cure with- 
out its substance. As Senator Glass, of Vir- 
ginia, said, quoting a colloquial classic, it 
merely “passes the buck” to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The resolution provoked 
immediate and incisive criticism from Sena- 
tors who realized that, however bad the 
conditions and however strong the call on 
sympathy, it would do no permanent good to 
invoke a remedy that was itself not economi- 
cally sound. 


House senator Glass is a Democrat 

vs. whose understanding of what is 
Senate . ° 
sound in finance and economy is 

proved by his part in creating the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank system. He said that “the 
resolution is not based upon an intelligent 
comprehension of the real facts, and the 
Senate will do itself discredit to imply a criti- 
cism of the Federal Reserve Board when it 
has only theory and opinion to present’ in 
opposition to actual facts and the truth.” 
Nevertheless, in spite of the defects clearly 
pointed out, this resolution passed the Senate 
by a vote of 47 to 16. When the resolution 
went to the House, it met the same criticism. 
Congressman Strong, of Kansas, pointed out 
that the resolution was a “mere expression of 
opinion, not calculated to accomplish any 
favorable results, an ineffective clause which 
will be fruitful of controversy and barren of 
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results.” In the end a surprising and un- 
precedented thing happened. A misleading 
resolution which had passed the Senate was 
thrown out in the House. The Senate had 
done the thing that was unsound, but popular. 
The House did the thing that was unpopular, 
but sound. 


A different effort to ameliorate 
business conditions was the act 
providing for the reéstablishment 
of the War Finance Corporation, The War 
Finance Corporation was an agency of the 
Treasury which had been established shortly 
after the armistice, to facilitate exports, 
which, it was then apprehended, might fall 
off after the end of the war. The corpora- 
tion functioned for several months and 
advanced considerable sums of money foi 
facilitating exports of cotton, agricultural im- 
plements and other commodities to various 
countries in Europe. Last May, Secretary 
of the Treasury Houston discontinued the 
corporation on the ground that the necessity 
which it was intended to meet no longer 
existed. Exports, instead of falling off, were 
increasing constantly through the owners of 
private capital. The War Finance Corpora- 
tion remained in suspension until Congress 
met. Shortly thereafter Senator Gronna, of 
North Dakota, introduced a resolution pro- 
viding for its revival. It was recognized that, 
while the revival of the War Finance Cor- 
poration would necessitate an additional sale 
of Government bonds and would to that ex- 
tent operate as a further step in inflation, it 
was nevertheless not otherwise fundamentally 
unsound. The resolution passed the Senate 
rapidly, and in the House met an equally 
sympathetic atmosphere. It was opposed by a 
few members who were insistent on economy 
to the last degree, but in the end it passed by 
a vote of 212 to 61. 


War 
Finance 
Corporation 


When the resolution revising the 
War Finance Corporation went 
to the President for approval or 
veto, there was widespread curiosity as to 
what his course would be. It was generally 
anticipated that he would veto the bill, for 
it was his Secretary of the Treasury who 
had personally suspended the War Finance 
Corporation, and the Federal Reserve Board 
had approved the action. In the end Presi- 
dent Wilson sent a strong veto message, say- 
ing, “It is highly probable that the most 
immediate and conspicuous effect of the re- 
sumption of the corporation’s activities would 
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tT) 
be an effort on the part of exporters to shift 
the financing of their operations from ordi- 
nary commercial channels to the Goverment.” 


I am in full sympathy, [the President said] 
with every sound proposal to promote foreign 
trade along sound business lines. I am not con- 
vinced that the method proposed is wise. On the 
contrary, I apprehend that the resumption of the 
corporation’s activities at this time would exert 
no beneficial influence on the situation in which 
improvement is sought, would raise false hopes 
among the very people who would expect most, 
and would be harmful to the natural and orderly 
processes of business and finance. New burdens 
would be laid upon all the people. Further bor- 
rowing would in all likelihood tap the very 
sources which might otherwise be available for 
private operations which the Treasury is now 
compelled to reach in order to meet current opera- 
tions of the Government. There is no question 
that the borrowing of the Government should be 
limited to the minimum requirement. 


When the President’s veto reached the Sen- 
ate there was not an hour’s delay in the effort 
to re-pass the measure. After only a few 
minutes’ debate, the Senate passed the bill 
over the President’s veto by a vote of 53 to 5. 
The five who voted to sustain the President 
included three Republicans, Keys, of New 
Hampshire; Elkins and Sutherland, of West 
Virginia; and two Democrats, Thomas, of 
Colorado, and Gerry, of Rhode Island. In 
addition to these, Senator Penrose, of Penn- 
sylvania; Senator Edge, of New Jersey, and 
Senator Glass, of Virginia, announced that, 
owing to the fact that they were paired with 
absent Senators, they could not vote, but 
added that if they were permitted to vote 
they would sustain the President’s veto. The 
following day the Lower House followed the 
Senate’s lead by passing the bill over the 
President’s veto by a vote of 250 to 66, and 
the measure thus became a law. 


Another effort toward relieving 
the economic distress of the farm- 
ers by the fall in the price of 
their commodities and the stagnation of the 
markets for what they sell was the Fordney 
resolution for an emergency tariff. This bill 
quickly passed the House by an overwhelm- 
ing vote and then went before the Senate 
Finance Committee. In this bill wool is 
given greater protection than any other com- 
modity, the proposed duties ranging from 15 
cents a pound on unwashed wool to 45 cents 
for scoured wool. It puts a duty of $2 a 
head on sheep. On cattle the duty is 30 per 
cent., on peanuts 3 cents per pound, on beans 
2 cents per pound, on rice 2 cents per pound, 
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HON. JAMES W. FORDNEY, OF MICHIGAN 


(Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, which is now engaged in 
framing a general tariff measure for submission to 
Congress after Mr. Harding’s inauguration) 





on vegetable oils from 20 to 26 cents per 
gallon. On corn the duty is 15 cents a 
bushel, and on wheat 30 cents: a_ bushel. 
Flour imports under the pending measure 
would carry a duty of 20 per cent. This 
emergency tariff bill has met with consider- 
able opposition, and it is doubtful whether 
it can be made into law during the present 
session. Soon after the new Congress meets, 
the Republican majority will take up the 
work of a complete revision of our whole 
tariff system, as the Democrats did in 1913. 


The plans for the inauguration 
of President-elect Harding and 
for the various ceremonials, offi- 
cial and unofficial, in connection with it were 
originally in the hands of a committee of 
citizens of Washington. This committee, for 
various motives, some of them unobjection- 
able and some less so, laid plans for a cele- 
bration unprecedented in elaborateness. To 
a certain extent this represented a legitimate 
tendency toward public celebration of an im- 
portant event, but to a certain extent it also 
represented the wish of Washington mer- 
chants and others to attract to Washington 
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the largest number of visitors. These citi- 
zens of Washington subscribed large sums 
of money, and Congress was asked to sup- 
plement the private subscriptions with even 
larger contributions. This proposal in Con- 
gress met with pointed objection, especially 
from Senator Borah, of Idaho. One pro- 
posal that the Government should permit the 
use of one of its large buildings for a ball on 
the evening of Inauguration Day met with ° 
especially sharp objection. It was pointed 
out that the mere expense of moving the 
furniture and records and otherwise disar- 
ranging the work of the clerks in the Pension 
Bureau would be $50,000. Congress refused 
to permit the use of the Pension Building, 
and later on took further steps in the direc- 
tion of limiting the lavishness of celebration 
for which preparations were under way. In 
addition to this attitude of Congress there 
was sharp disapproval on grounds of taste 
of the proposal to have a mardi gras or a 
carnival and otherwise to make the inaugura- 
tion of the new President the occasion of 
what was described as much too barbaric 
and ostentatious for good taste. The end of 
it was that this -criticism reached Senator 
Harding’s ear and deeply offended his nat- 
ural tendency toward simplicity. He there- 
upon addressed a communication to the offi- 
cials in charge of the proposed celebration, 
saying: ‘I cannot longer remain silent with- 
out embarrassment and misunderstanding. 
Please convey to your committee my sincere 
wish for the simplest inaugural program 
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A SIMPLE CEREMONY, BUT JUST AS BINDING 
(Instead of having one of those fussy and expensive 
affairs, they are just going to drop in at the squire’s 
and have it over with) 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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consistent with the actual requirements in 
taking the oath of office and the utterance 
of a befitting address. I very respectfully 
request that Congress will not appropriate 
and your committee will not expend any 
funds whatever. It will be most pleasing to 
me to have this ceremony take place in its 
simplicity and without a single extra prep- 
aration.’ This will require no expense and 
we shall be joint participants in an example 
of economy as well as simplicity which may 
be helpful in the process of seeking our nor- 
mal once more. The impression of extrava- 
gant expenditures and excessive cost would 
make me a very unhappy participant.” Mr. 
Harding’s views were accepted, and the in- 
auguration will be one of simplicity. 


Among thirty-three State Gov- 
ernors taking office at the open- 
ing of the year the country’s 
attention was largely focussed on New 
York’s incoming executive, Hon. Nathan L. 
Miller, his promises to the people, and his 
recommendations to the Legislature. Gov- 
ernor Miller is a Republican and will have 
the support of a Legislature strongly Re- 
publican in both branches. In his inaugural 
address he made it clear that he is a firm 
believer in party responsibility for govern- 
ment. As to his own leadership while in 
office, he committed himself distinctly to a 
policy of rigid economy. His first annual 
message to the Legislature was chiefly a 
showing-up of the State’s extravagant and 
wasteful fiscal policy as followed in the past, 
now by one party, now by the other, in fat 
years and in lean. Almost invariably the 
Legislature has involved the State in new 
expenditures without reference to present or 
prospective revenues. The budget appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year amount to 
$145,000,000, as against $43,000,000 in 1912. 
In other words, the cost of State government 
for every man, woman, and child in the com- 
monwealth rose in eight years from $4 to $13. 
This leaves local expenses entirely out of 
account. Department heads have asked for 
increases amounting to nearly $60,000,000, 
but Governor Miller turns a deaf ear to their 
supplications and courageously demands that 
the coming year’s expenditures be kept within 
the limit set by the present year’s total. A 
head of a business house would not be consid- 
ered unreasonable if he insisted on such a 
course. Why should not the Empire State’s 
business be conducted with like sanity and 
prudence? 


Economy in 
New York 
State 
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© Paul Thompson 
GOVERNOR NATHAN L. MILLER, OF NEW YORK 


(Governor Miller, who took office on New Year’s 
Day, has demanded rigid economy in the use of the 
State’s. money) 


France, England, and the United 
States are dealing with unem- 
ployment on a scale no larger 
than in the past (less large in this country), 
but far more completely recorded and before 
a public taught by the war how much can be 
done by the State, backed by the power to 
deprive men of personal freedom. War 
action is efficient because it can enforce 
obedience. Men remember its efficiency and 
forget its denial of liberty. France has about 
500,000 unemployed in 40,000,000. France 
has no poor-house, recognizes no claim on 
the State for a minimum of food, clothing 
and shelter as in England and this country. 
It enforces by law and public opinion a fam- 
ily obligation for kin in need. This iron 
rule has made France the most thrifty and 
saving of all lands. Public opinion, therefore, 
justified the State in requiring enforced hard 
labor and the unemployed are to be set to 
work on war ruin, while aliens in need are 
to be deported. Here their residence would 
give them a right to the poor-house. In 1910, 
our foreign-born population was 16 per cent. 
of the whole, but of the inmates of poor- 
houses 42 per cent. were foreign-born. Eng- 
land has 540,000 unemployed in 45,000,000, 
but its share of the wretchedly poor is always 
large. London alone has more paupers (per- 
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sons receiving public relief) than the entire 
United States, with a population fourteen 
times as large as that of London. 


England has twelve times as 
The Pauper 5 
in England Many paupers to population as 
and Here the United States. The unem- 
ployed families with public relief are break- 
ing into the poor-houses and public buildings 
for shelter. The labor unions are strong 
and they insist on unemployment pay in 
proportion to the union rate. They refuse 
to allow men to work, as in France, on build- 
ing, at less than union pay, however great 
the need. Of English ex-soldiers, there are 
260,000 without work. Cable dispatches 
from England on January 15 declared that 
a million persons were totally out of work, 
besides as many more doing odd jobs or work- 
ing part time. Here there is no army 
of paupers always on the edge of sub- 
sistence. The farm is always asking for 
labor. Private and personal relief is larger. 
Savings are greater, taking all its forms and 
not savings bank accounts alone. Credit is 
more general. Estimates place American 
unemployed at 2,000,000, probably an exag- 
geration. A part, probably a fourth, is sea- 
sonable unemployment. The average waste 
of unemployment from all causes, sickness 
included, in all years is frightful, over one- 
tenth of our working force. No social prob- 
lem so calls for records, system and enforced 
labor on public work for which there is al- 
ways demand. 


—— The whole world has _ been 
Cheerful Signs watching Europe, uncertain 
in Europe whether its desperate economic 
situation would bring utter chaos or whether, 
slowly and painfully, there would begin a 
movement toward financial solvency and in- 
dustrial activity. The news coming to Ameri- 
cans has been doleful in the extreme. It 
must be remembered, however, that “news” 
is very apt to concentrate on the abnormal 
and to neglect the quiet, wholesome forces 
which are undoubtedly at work even in the 
worst-stricken parts of Central Europe. The 
sketch in this issue of the Review oF RE- 
views of the prodigious business activities of 
Herr Stinnes in Germany gives a forceful im- 
pression of the presence, even in that defeated 
and distracted country, of strong and hope- 
ful men bent on industrial reconstruction on 
the largest and boldest lines. With a definite 
fixing of the sums Germany must pay in 
reparation, there may well come a real start 
toward trade activity and financial solvency. 


It must not be forgotten that 
when the exchange and shipping 
situations make possible the entry 
of Europe into the lists of world trade, she 
will have the very powerful advantage, as 
compared with America, in her wage costs of 
production. Thus, whereas a skilled me- 
chanic in the United States now receives 
about $45 per week, he is paid in Germany 
the equivalent of about $4.68 per week; in 
England, $14.70; France, $8.31; Italy, 
$5.47. Of course these figures, quoted for 
comparison, would change with the rise or 
fall of European exchange. They do, how- 
ever, suggest that when America’s great pres- 
ent advantage in the matters of raw materials 
are modified, Europe must be reckoned with 
in the world’s markets, Mr. E. T. Farnham, 
of the Society of Industrial Engineers, who 
has just completed a lengthy survey of Euro- 
pean industrial conditions, has reported the 
figures just quoted. He finds that the effi- 
ciency of these countries, gauged by the num- 
ber of automatic machines operated by one 
man, is as follows: United States, 4 to 6; 
England, 1 to 3; France, 2 to 3; Italy, 1 to 2; 
and Germany, 1 to 2. In Germany, 4 
had been the average before the war, and 
the movement is toward this pre-war basis. 
Mr. Farnham found, in every country he 
traveled through, the most modern iron and 
concrete factory structures, equipped with 
American machine tools, running with mod- 
ern methods and, generally speaking, a higher 
operating efficiency than before the war. 


European and 
American 
Wages 


aia Already the figures of foreign 
Export Trade trade of the European — 

Reviving are showing a healthy and, 
some instances, an extraordinary eee. 
Our Department of Commerce has obtained 
from American Consular offices some striking 
facts: Belgium had an export trade during the 
first nine months of 1920 more than six times 
as great as during the corresponding period 
of 1919, The first five months of last year 
Germany’s exports were over 23,000,000,000 
marks, as compared with 1,200,000,000 
marks the year before; the first ten months 
of 1920 Great Britain’s export business near- 
ly doubled. Turning to Belgium again, 
whereas the signing of the armistice found 
one-third of her factories ruined, and her 
transportation and telephone and telegraph 
systems practically garroted, it is now appa- 
rent that within the next six months every 
industry except steel will have attained pre- 
war production or better than that. 
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Franeeand Lhis Review has given some of 
Breat the remarkable facts concerning 
the rebuilding of the devastated 
territory of France and the regeneration of 
her prostrated industries. The Government 
has recently been successful in floating an in- 
ternational loan of fifty billion francs, using 
it to reduce its indebtedness to the Bank of 
France and to reduce correspondingly the 
note circulation of that institution. Whereas 
the first ten months of 1919 showed an ad- 
verse balance of trade of nearly twenty bil- 
lion francs, the corresponding months of last 
year showed less than eleven billion, owing to 
a net increase in exports for that period of 
no less than eleven billion francs. Great 
Britain has been seemingly having nearly all 
the troubles one country could have; but the 
ominous coal strike has been settled with an 
understanding attitude_on the part of labor 
leaders. British labor and socialist represen- 
tatives have visited Russia and have decided 
emphatically against the Soviet system for 
their country. The British Treasury is in 
the current fiscal year paying its way and re- 
ducing indebtedness. The gold held by the 
Bank of England increased from 91 million 
pounds on December 1, 1919, to 127 million 
pounds last December. In eleven months of 
1920 Great Britain’s exports grew so fast as 
to reduce the current adverse balance of trade 
by no less than $600,000,000. 


These sturdy efforts of European 
countries to rehabilitate their 
war-torn trade and treasuries are 
further encouraged by the arrangements, 
practically completed, for refunding our war 
loans to them. Great Britain owes us five 
billion dollars and our other allies nearly as 
much more. The debt is now in the form of 
demand notes and it has been arranged, ex- 
cept for details of interest rates and maturi- 
ties, that we shall take long-term bonds in 
place of these notes with interest at a rate 
not greatly different from that originally 
stipulated. This rate was made by our Gov- 
ernment to cover the costs to it of raising the 
money through the issue of Liberty Bonds. 
We have taken the stand that we should not 
profit in any way from making these ad- 
vances, but should simply get back what they 
had cost us. In the coming refunding opera- 
tion Great Britain and other debtors will give 
bonds covering interest as well as the prin- 
cipal of the loans. Announcement of this was 
followed by recovery in English exchange— 
the price of pounds sterling in dollars. 


Refloating the 
Loans of 
Our Allies 


Uncle Sam's Lhere are now $19,500,000,000 
Own Balance of Liberty Loans outstanding, 
**t ~ $2,700,000,000 Treasury Certifi- 
cates, and $800,000,000 of War Savings Cer- 
tificates, and a total gross debt (December 1 
last) of $24,175,000,000. The peak of our 
indebtedness came on August 21, 1919, when 
the nation owed $26,596,000,000. The 1917 
debt was $2,700,000,000; in 1914, just be- 
fore the war, the figure was $967,000,000; at 
the time of the Spanish War it was $1,046,- 
000, and the highest Civil War-time debt 
was $2,381,000,000. From these figures it 
will be seen that we have reduced the na- 
tional debt from its highest figure, seventeen 
months ago, by no less than two and one-half 
billion dollars; our net indebtedness now, 
using as offsets cash in the Treasury and our 
loans to foreign governments, is but little 
over fourteen billion dollars. The Treasury 
experts figure that we shall pay this off in 
about twenty-five years. For the current fis- 
cal year ending June 30 next the Treasury 
sees a gross deficit in the twelve months’ oper- 
ations of two billion dollars. This contem- 
plates, however, the payment out of income 
not only of the sinking fund items for Liberty 
Bonds—about $300,000,000—but for the re- 
demption of War Savings Securities and other 
miscellaneous principal payments on debt, and 
no less than two and one-half billion dollars 

















THE REAL PROBLEM 


_ Concress: “How are we going to get more money 
into the barrel?’ 
:, Logg Sam: “Maybe we’d better stop some of the 
eaks.” 

From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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to redeem Treasury Certificates falling due. 
This Treasury estimate will, however, un- 
doubtedly be changed by acts of the new Con- 
gress and probably by the funding of certain 
items instead of paying them from income. 


Pere Mr. George E. Roberts, in his 
Already _article in this issue of the REVIEW 
Reviving ° > 
oF ReEviEws, gives with some 
detail the facts regarding the unprece- 
dented drop in prices in America and the 
recent resulting shock and dislocation - in 
trade and business. In another brief but 
very lucid article, Doctor David Friday 
explains how recovery from the present 
stagnation will come. A cheerful note was 
sounded in an address on January 8 by 
Mr. W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Harding, 
whose position as directing head of the na- 
tion’s financial system naturally restrains him 
from any but very cautious utterances, an- 
nounced that all danger of a panic had passed 
and that there are already signs that the 
country-wide depression will soon be relieved. 
He finds the great woolen and cotton indus- 
tries apparently close to better times; even 
the Non-Partisan League’s Bank of North 
Dakota is circularizing the farmers with ad- 
vice to abandon the plan of holding wheat 
for a fixed price and to sell it in an orderly 
way at market prices. It is obvious that 
nothing will aid business in coming back so 
much as such a frank facing of facts by busi- 
ness men. The manufacturer with large in- 
ventories purchased at higher prices must cer- 
tainly be as willing as the North Dakota 
farmer to sell his product at going prices and 
take his losses. Employers who are afraid 
to open the question of absolutely necessary 
wage reductions for their employees are not 
helping themselves or business in general or 
the employees. Within fair limits, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the continuity of employ- 
ment that wages should be governed by the 
facts of 1921 rather than of 1919. While 
labor, on the whole, has been willing to face 
the facts, the tendency of the cost of living 
to lag behind drops in wholesale prices makes 
the problem hard. As Mr. Roberts says in 
the bulletin of the National City Bank: “The 
time has come for a new study of costs. We 
have suddenly come back to the old situation 
where the producer does not name his price, 
but learns the price at which the market will 
take it and sets himself to the task of supply- 
ing it at that figure and at a profit.” 


‘ial Some of the effects of deflation 
ndignant ° 
Tobacco and trade readjustment have a 
Growers very strongly picturesque side. 
On the first business day of the New Year the 
great tobacco auction of Central Kentucky 
opened at Lexington only to see the utter 
collapse of the trade, owing to bid prices 
which the growers were absolutely unwilling 
to accept. This is the annual occasion when 
the agents or manufacturers come to Ken- 
tucky to meet the growers on the sales floor 
and buy the past season’s crop. Five and 
one-half million pounds of tobacco were on 
the auction block and only a little over 
100,000 pounds were sold. Some of the bids 
at one cent a pound were said to be for to- 
bacco that brought from twenty to thirty 
cents last season. Many farmers are declar- 
ing they will not raise any crop for 1921, 
and hundreds of them are taking their tobacco 
back and storing it in barns. The Growers’ 
Association, with a membership of many 
thousands in Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Tennessee, is organizing a mar- 
keting company for codperative selling of the 
lower grades of tobacco to European and 
Japanese buyers. The “freezing” of credits 
granted to farmers on their tobacco crop 
through the failure of the crop to move led 
to some local bank troubles and to intense 
feeling against the buyers. 


bia: | ae is inevitable that the marked 
Traffic Signs, Slowing up of business should 
bring a smaller volume of traffic 

to the railroads. The tons of freight carried 
in 1921 will be decidedly less than in 1920. 
The railroad managers are not, however, 
frightened by this. They are confident that 
savings in costs of operation, together with 
the higher rates and the economical methods 
they are straining every nerve to install will 
offset the effect of a smaller volume of busi- 
ness on net income. The year 1920 was a 
record one for volume of traffic in the history 
of American railroads. In the matter of 
efficiency, the railroad managers are making 
a good showing. One of the most important 
factors in the science of railroading and one 
that the great railroad genius, James J. Hill, 
saw and utilized before most others is the 
carrying of maximum train loads. The Rail- 
way Age tells us that our transportation 
systems, as a whole, have made really wonder- 
ful progress since 1915 in this fundamental 
matter. In that year, the average number of 
tons hauled per train was 47414; in Sep- 
tember, 1920, it was 767, an increase of 61 
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per cent. This extraordinary showing was 
chiefly due to the increase in the number of 
tons per car; the average number of cars per 
train during the five years increased from 34 
to 39. In this period of five years, the average 
carload also made a great improvement, from 
21.2 tons to 30.1 tons. These rather dry 
statements of tons and percentages mean 
nothing less than the savings of hundreds of 
millions of dollars per month and the railroad 
managers are using every effort to get the 
full codperation of shippers and the public to 
push their efficiency program still further. 


In spite of these energetic and 
successful efforts to make each 
unit of the railroad plant do more 
work, and in spite of considerably higher 
rates, the railroads as a whole are failing by 
no less than twenty million dollars a month 
to earn the six per cent. on their aggregate 
property valuations prescribed by the Esch- 
Cummins Act. The Association of Railway 
Executives has issued a statement showing 
that the net railway operating income for 
October was 18.4 per cent. below the amount 
Congress stipulated they should earn, with 
directions to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to allow such rates as would produce 
the 6 per cent. In other words, judging by 
October results, the roads are earning 4.9 
per cent. instead of 6 per cent. In every dis- 
trict the railroads fail to show a net income 
of 6 per cent. The eastern district was the 
worst off, the failure there being 29.7 per 
cent., the southern 16 per cent. and the 
western 9.2 per cent. 


Six Per Cent. 
Not Yet 
Being Earne 


Now Enaland The Interstate Commerce Com- 
wroads mission is investigating the re- 
fusal of railroad commissioners 

in seven States to bring intrastate rates to 
the level recently authorized by the Commis- 
sion. The roads are losing millions of dollars 
through the refusal of these State authorities 
to accept the instructions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and this is one of the 
reasons why the income account of the roads 
is failing to show the results anticipated by 
the Commission. Another very large factor 
is the abnormal prices of coal, which during 
the past three months has been costing the 
railroads more than it has cost at any time 
within the past generation. Coal prices have 
now begun to decline, but little relief has yet 
come in that field. In the particular case of 
the New England roads, where there is much 
the largest margin of failure to earn the 
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M. ARISTIDE BRIAND, ONCE MORE PREMIER 
OF FRANCE 


promised 6 per cent. on the value of their 
property, there are particular factors—very 
short hauls and quantities of small ship- 
ments—that have led the representatives of 
these eastern railroads to make urgent ap- 
peals to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to raise still further the freight rates of that 
section. It has been pointed out to the Com- 
mission during the last fiscal year that the 
New England roads earned only 1.04 per 
cent. on their invested capital. 


French Elections President Millerand has entered 
and Millerand’s On the difficult task of changing 

the French Constitution. As it 
has been worked hitherto, the President has 
played the part of an English king, an um- 
pire between the two parties, accepting any 
ministry which can secure a majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. This has given tran- 
sitory ministries, save at some great crisis like 
the war and no settled foreign or domestic 
policy, but it has also given an impartial cen- 
ter of authority in the President, of great 
value. President Millerand had placed M. 
Leygues in power as Premier to push German 
payments before May 1, the treaty date. M. 
Leygues had not been sufficiently active or 
persistent, and was refused a vote of confi- 
dence by 463 to 125. After M. Raoul Peret, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, had 
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tailed in the attempt to form a ministry, 
M. Aristide Briand was called to the Pre- 
miership for the fourth time in his career. 
France proposes to have the indemnity paid 
forthwith as the treaty provides, and Presi- 
dent Millerand will have the country behind 
him in this policy. Beyond that, on some less 
exigent issue, no one can predict, but M. Mil- 
lerand has the advantage of a France more 
and more conservative. The Senate has 314 
members chosen by the department councils 
of whom 98 have just been elected for three 
years. Of the 75 running on January 9, 54 
were Radicals and were the core of the Radi- 
cal vote. Nearly one-half, or 21, were de- 
feated. The Radical party had 120 Senators. 
It is left with only 99. France still keeps 
900,000 men in arms, twice its peace army in 
the past. The peril of such a force is the 
temptation to use it by the government. The 
French people will recoil when military ac- 
tion is asked. 


sie Parliament has passed a new 
Deadiock Home Rule bill whose chief de- 
in lreland 


parture from the previous meas- 
ure, practically rejected by a majority of 
Ireland, is that each part of Ireland is given 
the privilege of starting a separate home-rule 
government. If either part rejects, the other 
can organize and go on. In “Ulster” one 
Parliament is to be elected and in the rest of 
Ireland another. The ‘President’ is ap- 
pointed by the English ministry. A council 
exists to unite the two. If either part refuses 
to elect a Parliament, English rule continues 
there. The result no one can predict. Both 
may reject the proposed Parliament for di- 
rectly opposite reasons; Ulster to stay in the 
United Kingdom and the rest of Ireland to 
leave it. Mr. Lloyd George urged the meas- 
ure in the hope that a sane minority would at 
least vote and begin self-government, but he 
admitted that the English Parliament to be 
chosen three years hence would have to take 
up the subject. Order has broken down on 
both sides. Every scheme and plan has so far 
failed. After all, when a country fails in 
governing another, an impartial world is apt 
to feel that this is a good reason for some 
new step. 


Lord Reading’s selection as Gov- 


The New . 
viceroy — ernor General of India recog- 
0. . ee e 

naa nizes the administrative and 


electoral changes wrought by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report and the “Government of 
India Act” of 1919. Being Viceroy, the 
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Governor General had to be a great peer, 
weighty for his rank and sometimes of very 
great ability and force, not always. The 
early Governors General governed; the later 
ruled like Parliamentary sovereigns. Of the 
last thirteen Governors General, only one has 
been visibly able, Lord Curzon of Kedlestone. 
Lord Reading, born Rufv~ Isaacs, a Jew, 
once a stock broker, barrister, Chief. Justice, 
Ambassador to Washington in the war, is 
supremely able.- His selection breaks with 
the aristocratic tradition of the past at Cal- 
cutta and recognizes that the task of coping 
with the complex conditions brought by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Indian Government 
Act requires capacity to manage men, masses, 
peoples, and a new machine, administrative 
and judicial, part selected, part elected and 
part chosen by birth, religion, race, and com- 
petitive examination. Past Governors Gen- 
eral had a council of only six appointed. 
Add sixteen members, part appointed, part 
holding certain offices, and the Council of 
State became a supreme legislature—law- 
makers for 320,000,000 of people. Lord 
Reading has a Council of State of sixty, 
twenty of whom only are officials. ‘The rest 
are elected or selected for the offices they hold. 
The new legislative assembly numbers 140 
members, of whom 100 are chosen by a 
varied electorate. 


Early, India had three provinces, 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras. Later 
(1892), nine, and by the present 
measure there are fifteen. Each has its 
chief English ruler, each its Council of 
State, part administrative and part law- 
making, and each of the fifteen its sepa- 
rate legislature, 70 per cent. elected, the 
rest officials. The central executive and 
legislature deals with one set of subjects and 
the provincial with another set. This fol- 
lows our Federal Constitution and the com- 
bination of elected and appointed members 
of administrative and legislative bodies is 
modeled on the act creating our govern- 
ment for the Philippines. ‘Made in Amer- 
ica” could be branded all over this new 
machine for the government of a fifth of the 
human race. If we had not gone into the 
Philippines and shown that Asiatics could 
be trusted to vote, neither Anglo-Indian ad- 
ministrators nor Parliament would have 
organized and enacted this complicated fed- 
eralized government. Lord Reading has 
the great lawyer’s facility for persuading 
people to agree and the skill of a great judge 
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in adjusting and defining the boundaries of 
differing jurisdictions. He has, besides, finan- 
cial genius. He begins the most difficult 
constructive task which the war has brought 
into being, the one great advance in colonial 
administration framed by one branch of the 
English-speaking race by following the ex- 
ample of the other. 


pws Lord Reading not only faces a 
Disturbed but new government machine which 

Ovedient none but the Englishry would 
venture launching, but he rules an India 
disturbed as never before. India suffers 
from England’s great educational error in 
its vast Asiatic dominion. Unrest in India 
turns on England establishing universities, 
but not public schools. Like our failure to 
establish vernacular schools on an adequate 
scale in the Philippines, so England, instead 
of beginning with educating the mass, has 
given the few the knowledge which unsettles, 
but it has denied the many the plain and 
simple education which stabilizes. Cost has 
been in the way; but half of the $228,000,- 
000 spent yearly on the army would have 
done more to make English rule secure if 
it had been spent on schools. The more 
who read. and write, if rule be just, the 
smaller the army needed. As it is, a film of 
discontent is spread over India by an edu- 
cated class which has vast ignorant ‘millions 
below it. In Mexico, in most Latin-Amer- 
ican states, even in Haiti and in Santo Dom- 
ingo, there is present the same large relative 
outlay for higher education, the same illiter- 
ate masses, the same discontent, the same use 
of the uneducated many for the ambitious 
designs and often vague and patriotic pur- 
poses, fruitless or worse, of the educated few. 


The new and more liberal con- 
stitution given India has divided 
discontent by enlisting many in 
political plans, purposes and agitation for the 
elections. The effect of this on the efforts 
to bring on revolt or revolution has led 
Gandi, a leader of the opposition to English 
rule, to turn to a course familiar in Oriental 
protest against despotism, by commanding 
abstinence from all political action, by re- 
fusing government office or resigning it and 
by taking no share in elections as candidates 
or voters. This has spread widely. It has 
set religious bigotry at work, those who died 
in office being in some cases refused burial 
by Hindu and by Moslem, but in no large 
number, The movement has failed. Mos- 
Feb.—2 
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lem discontent has taken a more serious 
form. The Mohammedan population of 
India proper, 70,000,000 to-day, is one- 
fourth the whole. It is incomparably the 
more warlike, if the Sikhs be excluded. It 
is stirred to its depths by the headlong defeat 
that has befallen one Moslem power after 
another in the Great War. Turkey, Persia, 
the Central Asian Khanates, all emerge 
shattered. Afghanistan is weaker and the 
Pendjeh settlement of 1887 between Russia 
and England gave the former control of the 
approach from the north by railroad lines 
which threaten Herat on one side and 
Murghab on the other. To Merv, the 
English built in the war a highway through 
North Baluchistan at heavy cost, but since 
abandoned. The Moscow government is 
rapidly sending troops to Batum and Baku, 
gathering troops for action in Turkey, Geor- 
gia, North Persia and the approaches to Af- 
ghanistan. Fanatic agitation has run 
through the Moslem population of India 
leading to local risings, a vast pilgrimage 
of 30,000 to Afghanistan, and bitter discon- 


tent at the preponderant influence of Hindus 
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in the new régime. ‘The Moslem is a first- 
rate fighting man. He is a poor hand at 
politics, agitations, and elections. 


India in Lhe war proved the essential 
ndia in ° o.e 
the War loyalty of India to British rule. 
and Now The native princes were all 
loyal. Large subscriptions were made by 
them and the wealthy of all races and creeds. 
A steady stream of men and supplies poured 
from India to the war. In the collision 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, in Baluchi- 
stan, in Persia, south and north, on the Suez 
Canal and in the Ottoman Empire, two- 
thirds of the English forces operating in this 
area of 1,500,000 square miles were from 
India. India has been given its place and 
vote in the Geneva World Assembly. ‘The 
great prizes of the British Empire are now 
for the first time within reach of Hindu 
and Moslem, with all the remaining score 
of races. The upper class and the wealth of 
India is more loyal than ever. The vast mass 
is quiescent. The educated stratum, when 
unemployed, sees this with discontent and 
furnishes at the same time the most loyal, 
the most efficient and the most useful of 
those holding judicial and administrative 
posts. All the efforts to forge revolt out 
of this discontent failed and still fail. In 
the war, a sepoy regiment rose in Singapore. 
Burmah teemed with plots. The Ghadr 
movement in the valley of the Indus just 
missed setting the Punjab in flames. A Sikh 
regiment was on the edge of mutiny. Scores 
and hundreds of men were executed. Local 
revolts were suppressed, with slaughter large 
and small. Those charged with keeping 
order went to unjustifiable severity, as at 
Amritsar. In the past year, falling prices 
on Indian exports, cheaper imports and the 
fluctuations in silver have strained Anglo- 
Indian credits. Much local distress exists. 
But at the top, ruling houses, land pro- 
prietors, bankers, the wealthy and the vast, 
silent, inarticulate mass remains, the former 
actively loyal to British rule and the latter 
acquiescent and, in field or city, unwilling to 
enter on revolt. 


If the Bolshevist army remains 
efficient and enters on the Asi- 
atic campaign for which it is pre- 
paring, the real strain will come when Af- 
ghanistan, Persia and northeastern Turkey 
are attacked. Persia is without defense. As 
to Afghan action no one can predict. The 
Nationalist party in Kurdistan and Anatolia 


Turkey, Persia 


an 
Their Future 


will welcome a Russian ally and create new 
difficulties for England and France in the 
Ottoman Empire. Lloyd George, in the 
last debate in Parliament, declared that these 
difficulties must work themselves out. There 
were no forces available for the defense of 
these regions. Neither England nor France 
could act. This leaves to a common de- 
struction the Armenians and other Christian 
races, of whom the Georgians are the most 
numerous, North Persia and the whole 
border from the Black Sea to the Hindu 
Kush. The English have ordered that all 
Englishwomen in Teheran and the northern 
cities of Persia shall go South to the English 
lines. This is the significant end of the at- 
tempt for a year past to quicken the Persian 
Government into action. As near as Novem- 
ber, 1919, the terms forced on Turkey re- 
quired the evacuation by Ottoman troops 
of North Persia. ‘The allied troops were to 
occupy the railroads of Caucasia and Eng- 
lish troops then held Batum-Baku and its 
oil-fields. If “disorder” came in the six 
“Armenian” vilayets—about as large as New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania—the 
Allies were to occupy them and the Turkish 
railroads. France was to occupy Cilicia and 
protect the Armenians there. At Haudjin 
and elsewhere, they have been massacred 
with the French in occupation of Cilicia. 
The Turkish railroads are in Turkish hands. 
Friendly Turkish and Soviet armies hold 
Caucasia. Georgia and Armenia are left 
to their fate. The delay of the Shah and 
the “Mejlis,” or parliament of Persia, to 
ratify the treaty England offered for alliance 
and protection is on the whole justified. The 
members of the Mejlis have refused to meet. 
If they met and England and France did 
as little to protect them as they have done 
for the Armenians, the Persian Government 
and the members of the Mejlis would be 
doomed when spring came. Troops are pour- 
ing into Baku, a private cable says, at 2000 
a day. North Persia has no defenses. 


Secret Lhe explanation of this sudden 

of Turkish reverse of what seemed early in 
1919 to be the certain partition 

of the Ottoman Empire is exceedingly sim- 
ple. The heart and strength of Turkish 
power since Ottoman, the founder of the Em- 
pire, drew his sword 630 years ago are the 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 Ottomans and 
Kurds in Asia Minor and in the plateau as 
large and about as high as Colorado in East 
Turkey. These two races furnish the one 
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solid fighting race of all the tangled peoples 
between the Indus and the Danube. Other 
races there are in that region as brave, more 
civilized and more merciless. There is in it 
no one body united by faith given to arms. 
In the last seven centuries, from Saladin to 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, they have always 
thrown up an exigent leader, silent, strong 
—a good soldier, capable, somehow, of organ- 
izing fighting men. ‘Two years ago next 
May, Greece occupied Smyrna without re- 
sistance. France went into Cilicia a little 
later and occupied the region without loss. 
England held a scattered line from Baku to 
Batum. The Turkish Army had only peas- 
ants, willing to live on nothing and keep on 
fighting. They have forced a revision of 
the treaty of Sévres and checked the division 
of Turkey. 


England is wisely retiring to ter- 
ritory near the Persian Gulf. 
Mosul and the region to Basra 
in Mesopotamia is not only easily defended, 
but holds all the oil yet discovered. South 
Persia and the Karun River can be held 
against any force which has crossed the 
sterile desert of central Persia or come 
through the mountains out of which the 
Tigris breaks sixty miles above Mosul. So 
in Baluchistan and the Northwest Province 
of India, if invasion come, it will, exhausted 
by an almost impossible march, attack forces 
whose base is on the sea. England on a large 
scale is preparing another Torres Vedras such 
as Wellington defended on the Atlantic coast 
of Portugal and ended in due time trium- 
phant in South France. But this cannot in- 
terfere with the prospect that sheer tenacious 
Turkish fighting will at length leave a Mos- 
lem realm holding Asia Minor and Kurdi- 
stan, though it may find itself as the price of 
assistance a vassal of the Moscow govern- 
ment. By that time the group of men, “the 
Pashas,” who manage Turkish affairs, all of 
whom are on the side of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, openly or secretly, will be ready for 
an alliance with Western Europe. 


England’s 
Attitude 


King Constantine has announced 
that he will keep the Greek 
Army on the victorious march be- 
gun by the policy of Venizelos. Neither King 
nor people can do this. The Greek Treasury 
cannot feed, supply, or pay the army it has 
in Smyrna and a part of the coast of Asia 
Minor. While no truce is announced, the 
usual exports are crossing the Turkish line 
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and are shipped from Smyrna—not in the 
usual amount, but enough to give every pros- 
pect of some peaceful arrangement in the 
near future. Greece voted as it did to bring 
its army home. Exactly the same conditions 
and the same public sentiment which para- 
lyzes ‘“‘vigorous action” by the English and 
French governments will act in Greece. Even 
with its new territory and the large revenue 
that can be drawn from Salonica and Kavala, 
Greece cannot meet its civil budget, pay the 
interest on its debt, and keep an army in the 
field. Our country has loaned Greece $41,- 
000,000 on which no interest has been paid 
or will be. A large part of the Greek reve- 
nues—$18,000,000 out of $220,000,000 of 
receipts in 1919—is pledged to pay interest 
on debt incurred before 1898. The new 
provinces have nearly doubled the revenue of 
the Greek exchequer, but they do not furnish 
enough to meet this new debt charge and 
also spend about $105,000,000 on an army in 
the field. Called to defense, a country can 
fight without revenue. But a war of inva- 
sion cannot be waged in this fashion, and a 
Greek army in Smyrna is practically under 
the orders of the Allied fleets. Were the 
Balkan States united, they could occupy Con- 
stantinople and Anatolia. Divided by bitter 
enmity, the utmost they can do is to keep 
the peace and husband their resources. The 
Greek Army will remain in Smyrna as long as 
it aids the Allies in reaching some perma- 
nent arrangement with the Turkish Govern- 
ment at Angora, which is, it must be remem- 
bered, just as anxious to keep the Moscow 
army from entering Turkey as are the Allies. 


Italy, under the same iron neces- 
sity, has made a fair arrangement 
with Jugoslavia over Fiume. In 
principle it follows the plan proposed by 
President Wilson. ‘The three points he pro- 
posed were that Fiume should be a free city, 
that Jugoslavia should have direct and un- 
broken access to the Adriatic, and that Italy 
should have naval advantages in the Adriatic 
which would protect its coast and maintain its 
due control of the sea. All this has been 
yielded. Italy has wisely ceased to push its 
earlier plan to create a substantial suzerainty 
over the Balkan States, beginning with Jugo- 
slavia. By holding the approach of this state 
to the Adriatic, Italy could bring pressure to 
bear on its policy. By controlling Albania, 
trouble could always be made for Greece, to 
say nothing of the Greek coast at the mercy 
of the Italian Navy. Albania, under control, 
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his own country in December last) 


could always be employed to raise questions 
as to the interior of the Balkans, where the 
boundaries of both Greece and Jugoslavia 
meet the ut. ertain borders of Albania, still 
at the tribal stage of development. Italy has 
left Albania a larger share of self-rule than 
was originally proposed when the Albanian 
coast was in large measure in Italian hands. 
Fiume, an Italian city in a Slav population, 
will have all the woes, pains, and perils of 
Danzig. ‘The Congress of Vienna made 
Cracow a “free and independent city” 
through a joint treaty of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria in 1815; but the situation proved 
such a nuisance to its trade and “the respec- 
table and peaceable inhabitants of Cracow”— 
to quote the proclamation annexing it to Aus- 
tria—that, in 1846, Cracow was gathered in 
by Ferdinand I, at a time when Ferdinand 
and Metternich were remaking a number of 
liberal boundaries made at Vienna in 1815 
and unmade from 1830 to 1848. A Slav 
gate to the Adriatic has existed since the 
Tenth Century. It is just and indispensable. 
“Free cities” had a hard time in the Nine- 
teenth Century. They may do better in the 
Twentieth Century. The settlement leaves 
unredeemed the seizure of the little kingdom 


of Montenegro, for a thousand years free and 
independent in its mountains. It abandons 
Albanians north of Albania proper to Slav 
yokes they abhor. Moslem rights in Bosnia 
are still to be dealt with on fairer lines than 
have yet been conceded at Belgrade, property 
and personal rights being concerned. 


“_ Cities imply a highly developed 
Collapse of _ civilization. They disappear with 
New Austria . ‘ 
it. Flocks were pastured again 
in the Roman forum in the Eighth Century 
and on countless city sites, great in Roman 
days, flocks are still pastured. New Austria 
is an extreme example. The treaty of St. 
Germain left Austria the size of the five 
New England States, outside of Maine, and 
with about the same population. Half this 
population was in one city, Vienna. Austria 
has no seaboard. For the first time in cen- 
turies, the use of the Danube is restricted, 
rail communication is practically severed, and 
a manufacturing and city territory was left 
with no local supply of food. The state has 
starved to death and only too many of its 
children with it. Austria was proclaimed a 
“Republic” on November 12, 1918, the first 
child born of the armistice. It has since rolled 
in the surges of starvation and violence like a 


foundering ship and at the opening of the « 


new year the last of many governments has 
turned over the management of stricken Aus- 
tria to the Reparation Commission. ‘Take 
the five States of New England just noted, 
shut them off from the sea, put all railroad 
connections in unfriendly hands, and cut off 
the external food supply and the 7,000,000 
now in these States would starve. This has 
come in New Austria—worst for Vienna, but 
all the land has starved and the lands south 


and east are without the clothing and other. 


goods Austria could give. In part—in small 
part—this is due to Austrian policy which 
controlled the tariff so as to keep Magyar and 
Slav populations raising food and raw ma- 
terial and rendering development of manufac- 
tures difficult, but nevertheless Austria 
starves. The Reparation Commission can do 
no more than the government of New Aus- 
tria, because the land is hedged in with peo- 
ples who look on Austria as sharing in the 
oppression of the past by Hapsburg backed by 
Austria. The necessary and only remedy is 
for fallible human beings to cease trying to 
be divine justice and readjust on a new basis 
what can be done by revising the treaties of 
Versailles, of St. Germain, of Sévres, and of 
Neuilly with Germany, Austria, Turkey, and 
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Bulgaria. Reparation must be made. France, 
Italy and Belgium must be rebuilt. The 
losses of the Allies must be paid. But the 
steps taken to do this are profitable to none 
when they bring famine and pestilence. Re- 
vision and a longer term will bring more 
in the end. 


The United States has opened 
the path to Russian trade, but 
three obstacles are in the way 
for all concerned. The English Govern- 
ment broke off negotiations for trade because 
the Soviet Government at Moscow broke 
its promise to cease paying for propaganda, 
urging rebellion in England, India, and else- 
where. This country is expelling Martens, 
the Soviet envoy, and he has cancelled orders, 
he says, reaching $50,000,000, made or to 
be made. Trade with an enemy country is 
always difficult and the present Russian 
Government prefers hostile attack on other 
governments to trade. The second obstacle 
is payment. Russia has no currency or credit 
in which payment can be made. Barter is 
left. In dealing with Rumania, Mr. Schwab 
has agreed to exchange so many locomotives 
for so many tons of oil. ‘This is not easy 
with Russia because of a third obstacle. The 
Soviet Government has abolished property 
and part of the property was mortgaged to 
foreigners. As Sir R. Horne, President of 
the English Board of Trade, said in the 
House of Commons, the English Govern- 
ment could not prevent the English holder 
of such a mortgage from levying on mort- 
gaged property that had been confiscated. 
In a shipment of confiscated timber, an Eng- 
lish court awarded it to the first owner. It 
is a familiar legal principle that title to prop- 
erty crosses every boundary line and stolen 
property can be recovered in any court any- 
where. Russian confiscation is good for 
Russia, but it can be challenged elsewhere, 
if earmarked by a legal claim. No one will- 
ingly buys a lawsuit. Russia needs the world 
and the world needs Russia; but the same 
right to confiscate leaves a right for other 
lands to decide whether the confiscated 
property belongs in law to someone outside 
of the Russian jurisdiction. The food Rus- 
sia once exported is no longer produced. 
So with farm products, hemp, flax, wool, 
meat, and many others Russia was the chief 
source of supply. ‘These do not seem to be 
offered. Oil, Russia needs at home. Little 
is left to offer except past possessions and 
against these, mortgages lie in bonds issued. 
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Turkey sanctions polygamy. So does France 
in Algeria. The United States excludes 
polygamists as criminals. Both countries are 
within their rights. Travel and trade are 
difficult across frontiers with opposing moral 
systems. The Russian Government must 
cease enemy acts and discriminate mort- 
gaged property from property not pledged to 
meet any particular debt of the Russia of 
the past before trade can begin even by bar- 
ter and a currency swollen each week is no 
basis for trade. 


In this Western Hemisphere the 
outstanding event of international 
interest and importance, within 
recent months, has been the visit of our Secre- 
tary of State to South America. Mr. Bain- 
bridge Colby began his mission of courtesy 
and good-will on December 3, conveyed by 
the battleship Florida. Representing Presi- 
dent Wilson, he made official visits to the 
Presidents and peoples of Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentina, and began the return voyage 
on January 3. Pressing duties at home 
made it impossible for the Secretary to ar- 
range a more extended visit among our South 
American neighbors. Mr. Colby’s reception 
everywhere recalled the ovation accorded to 
one of his distinguished predecessors, Elihu 
Root, who, in 1906, paved the way for all 
Secretaries of State who might wish to fol- 
low. A courteous and friendly reception to a 
visiting diplomat might well be expected from 
any Latin-American country, such is their 
reputation for hospitality. But Mr. Colby 
expressed himself as overwhelmed by the em- 
phatic manifestations of cordiality and good- 
will which greeted him on all sides. One who 
wished to might perhaps have found indica- 
tions that the people of Brazil were more 
demonstrative in their welcome than those of 
Argentina, or he might more easily prove that 
the Uruguayans surpassed all previous stand- 
ards, Yet everywhere the mission was highly 
successful. 


Secretary Colby 
Visits 
South America 


Understanding Lt is eminently proper that the 
pa aa people and Government of the 
United States should not neglect 

obvious opportunities to maintain a position 
of understanding—rather than of mere good- 
will—among all the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. During the past six years, since 
the outbreak of war in Europe, it has been 
comparatively easy for those who would do 
us harm to sow seeds of jealousy in parts of 
Latin America. Those who planted selected 
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their soil and nurtured its small yield with 
fiendish shrewdness. Meanwhile the great 
republics to the south of us have grown rap- 
idly in influence and usefulness since they first 
stepped out of their own continent and sought 
to mediate between Mexico and the United 
States, between Huerta and Wilson, in 1914. 
Their position during the later years of the 
World War was such as to command respect 
and to exert no slight influence on the ulti- 
mate result. The smaller nations of South 
and Central America still refer to the United 
States as the big brother among Western 
Hemisphere republics, but the larger nations 
have a new appreciation of their own impor- 
tance. An indication of this was the with- 
drawal of Argentina’s delegation from the 
sessions of the League of Nations Assembly, 
after an attempt to force certain changes in 
fundamental matters. The United States was 
not participating in the Assembly’s delibera- 
tions, and it is useless to speculate regarding 
what our attitude might have been. 


Our most intimate relations are, 
of course, with the people of 
Cuba, whom we helped to gain 
membership in the family of nations less than 
a quarter of a century ago. A portion of the 
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Cuban electorate—the Liberal party—last 
month appealed to the Government at Wash- 
ington to help straighten out a tangle result- 
ing from the Presidential election held on 
November 1. On the face of the returns, 
Dr. Alfredo Zayas, Coalition candidate, was 
chosen President over José Miguel Gomez, 
Liberal. But there were many close districts 
where appeal was made to the courts. Two 
months had passed without decision of such 
contests, and the Liberals were freely charg- 
ing that President Menocal and his party 
could not be trusted to supervise the necessary 
by-elections. It will be remembered that 
Cuba’s new election law had been drafted 
by Major-General Enoch Crowder, of our 
own Army, a year or so ago. President Wil- 
son acted promptly and directed General 
Crowder to proceed to Havana and confer 
with President Menocal as to the best means - 
for remedying the situation. Within a week 
General Crowder issued a statement which 
indicated that real progress had been made. 
The terms of newly elected provincial off- 
cials should begin on February 24, Congress- 
men-elect should take their seats on April 4, 
and the new President should be inaugurated 
on May 20. But ten weeks had passed since 
the election, and the tangle was growing 
worse. There has been undue tendency in 
some quarters to look upon the Crowder mis- 
sion as a prelude to actual intervention. 


The political situation reacted 
unfavorably upon an already em- 
barrassing financial condition. A 
sharp and unexpected drop in the price of 
raw sugar—which is Cuba’s principal com- 
modity—had upset the whole business struc- 
ture of the island. Not only planters, but 
banking houses as well, faced ruin. As a 
stop-gap the Government at Havana declared 
a moratorium on October 10, and it has not 
been necessary since that day for anyone to 
pay his debts. It is now proposed, in the 
Cuban Congress, that commercial obligations 
shall be payable in four installments extend- 
ing to the end of April, and that bank with- 
drawals be similarly controlled until June. 
The situation was, and still is, undoubtedly 
serious; but the remedies adopted have oper- 
ated with undue harshness against creditors 
in the United States, who cannot collect 
moneys due them in Cuba and yet have no 
moratorium to enable them to postpone settle- 
ment of their own obligations. General 
Crowder has also been advising Cuban off- 
cials in this financial crisis, 


A Bad 
Financial 
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A VIEW OF THE EAST FRONT OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, WHERE WARREN G. HARDING 


WILL BE 


INAUGURATED TWENTY-NINTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES ON MARCH 4 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 15, 1920, to January 16, 1921) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 15.—In the Senate, the agricultural 
codperative bill is passed by viva voce vote 
through the insistence of Southern-Western 
Senators. 

December 16.—In the Senate, the anti-strike 
bill, prohibiting strikes on railroads, is passed 
without warning and without a record vote. 

December 17.—In the House, a Republican 
caucus votes 106 to 61 to reapportion member- 
ship and increase seats from 435 to 483, giving 
one representative for every 219,000 of popula- 
tion, compared to 211,000 as at present. 

December 18.—In the House, the joint resolu- 
tion reviving the War Finance Corporation is 
passed, 212 to 61; but amendments exclude 
recommendations to the Federal Reserve Board. 

In the Senate, the bill for “public protection of 
maternity and infancy” is passed without a record 
vote. 

December 20.—The Senate Committee on Re- 
construction hears testimony on coal profits. 

December 23.—The Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance hears Secretary Houston urge utmost econ- 
omy to reduce deficits to a minimum. 

In the House, the Pension bill is passed, appro- 
priating $265,000,000; it includes $21,145 for de- 
pendents of veterans of the War of 1812, and 
$36,734 for World War veterans. 

December 29.—The House Census Committee 
hears negroes testify that in Southern States their 
race is illegally prevented from voting. 

January 3.—In the Senate, by vote of 53 to 5, 
the joint resolution reviving the War Finance 
Corporation to aid farmers is passed over the 
President’s veto based on Secretary Houston’s 
opposition to the measure. 


January 4.—The House. Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hears general endorsement of the Jones- 
Miller Narcotic bill, piohibiting exportation and 
limiting importation of opiates. 

In the House, the War Finance resolution is 
passed over presidential veto by 250 to 66 votes, 
the measure becoming effective. 

January 5.—The Senate Committee on Recon- 
struction learns that the War Department bought 
coal during the war at $9 a ton, with 200 per 
cent. profit to the sellers. 

January 6.—In the House, the Ways and Means 
Committee begins hearings on a general tariff 
bill. 

The House Census Committee votes 10 to 4 
to raise membership to 483, recommending a per- 
manent limit of 500 members of the house. 

January 7.—In the House, the Sundry Civil 
bill of $383,271,291 is passed, making provision 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

January 10.—The Senate Immigration Com- 
mittee is informed by labor leaders that in 141 
cities 1,819,272 men are unemployed, and that 
present immigration should be controlled to pro- 
tect American workmen the same as the tariff 
protects products of their skill. 

January 11—The House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee hears Secretaries Daniels and Davis give 
their views on international disarmament. 

January 12.—The House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee receives official data from Secretary 
Daniels on the relative standing of the navies 
of Japan, Great Britain, and the United States. 

In the Senate, Mr. Calder (Rep., N. Y.), chair- 
man of an investigating committee, offers a bill 
for control of the coal mining industry. 

January 14.—In the Senate, by vote of 34 to 28, 
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the regular army is reduced to 150,000 enlisted 
men. 

January 15.—The Senate Finance Committee 
votes to report the Fordney Tariff bill to the Sen- 
ate with ten broadening amendments. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 15.—President Grace of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company is examined by the New York 
legislative housing committee regarding an 
alleged policy not to sell fabricated steel to build- 
ing companies operating union shops. 

Commissioner Caminetti reports an increase 
of 13 per cent. in Japanese immigration during 
1920. 

December 17.—Upon a plea of guilty, sixteen 
individuals and fourteen corporations in the New 
York Cut Stone Contractors’ Association are fined 
$80,000 on indictments for stifling competition. 

December 20.—In New York, fifty-two members 
of the Master Plumbers Association are indicted 
for violating the State anti-trust law. 

Crimes in New York become so numerous that 
Police Commissioner Enright asks for 769 more 
men; he is strongly criticised for his methods. 

December 21.—New York stone mason and 
roofing contractors agree to reform, disband 
building rings, and resume competition. 

At Manila, seventy members of the Philippine 
Constabulary plead guilty of sedition in recent 
rioting with the city police. 

December 23.—The New York legislative hous- 
ing investigation unearths indications of a paint 
trust of four firms, capitalized at $300,000,000, con- 
trolling 95 per cent. of the country’s white lead 
and most of the linseed oil. 

December 28.—Governor Edwards of New 
Jersey holds a crime conference of State officials, 
at which the New York police department repre- 
sentative makes recommendations, including a 
federal crime bureau. 

Prohibition agents raid Hurley, Wis., a lum- 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S NEW HOME 


(Which was recently purchased from Henry P. Fair- 
banks. It is at 2340 S Street, N. W., in a beautiful section 
of the Capital. Here, it is reported, the retiring Presi- 
dent will write some volumes on recent world history) 
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ber camp town, arrest fifty-seven persons, and 
seize two truckloads of liquor.... At New 
York, forty-seven prohibition agents are dismissed 
in a reorganization of the department. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
izes the American Railway Express Company to 
enter contracts supplanting the several agree- 
ments by constituent companies with the railroads. 


December 29.—The federal grand jury at New 
York indicts members of the “building ring” as 
a result of the State legislative committee’s hous- 
ing investigation. 

Secret service men reveal a $100,000,000 plot 
in the New York district for releasing whiskey 
on forged permits, and arrest the leaders. 

President Wilson vetoes a bill extending for 
another year immunity to railroads from the in- 
terlocking-directorate provisions of the Clayton 
act; he says it has been in abeyance for six years, 
and should now be enforced. 

Testimony in the New York housing investiga- 
tion indicates that the American Federation of ~ 
Labor was responsible for placing Brindell in 
power as chairman of the New York Building 
Trades Council, thus giving him opportunity to 
carry on his graft system. 

January 1.—Governor Miller, inaugurated at 
Albany, New York, makes a most impressive and 
thoughtful plea for State economy and reorgani- 
zation. : 

January 3.—The Supreme Court declares ille- 
gal the so-called “secondary boycott” by labor 
unions, in the Duplex Printing Press case. 

President Wilson vetoes the Congressional joint 
resolution reviving the War Finance Corporation 
for the benefit of farmers (the measure being 
later repassed over the veto). 

January 4.—Attorney-General Palmer desig- 
nates two federal prosecutors to give aid in the 
New York legislative housing investigation. 

North Dakota Independents elect a Speaker by 
58 to 53 votes, against Non-Partisan League op- 
position. 

January 5.—Governor Miller, of New York, 
sends a message ranking high in statecraft; Sen- 
ator Robinson introduces a resolution to investi- 
gate the Hylan-Tammany administration of New’ 
York City. 

January 10.—Mr. Harding is officially chosen 
by the Electoral College as President; he writes 
to Washington requesting a simple inaugural as 
an example of economy. 


January 13—A police captain in New York 
City is indicted for grafting on evidence pre- 
sented by ex-Gov. Charles S. Whitman, who is 
investigating the city administration as a special 
assistant District-Attorney. 

January 15—In New York, Mr. Whitman sub- 
poenas Mayor Hylan and Police Commissioner 
Enright, following their refusal to aid his inves- 
tigation. 

FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

December 15.—Czechoslovakia, upon the call- 
ing of a general strike by Communists at Prague, 
the capital, establishes military rule and stops 
the trouble. 

December 16.—The House of Commons accepts 
amendments of the Upper House to the Irish 
Home Rule bill as to Senates for the North and 
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South, but cuts in half the six-year period for al- 
teration of voting qualifications. 

Edmund Schulthess, Swiss Vice-President, is 
elected President for 1921, by 136 of 165 votes 
in the Parliament. 

December 17.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties votes confidence in the Government, 489 to 
69, following the resignation of André Lefévre 
from the War Ministry, over the army reorgani- 
zation bill. 

The German Disarmament Commission orders 
a house-to-house search for firearms, the period 
for voluntary surrender having expired. 

December 19.—King Constantine arrives in 
Athens, where his triumphal entry is cheered by 
thousands. 

December 21.—King George speaks on Ireland 
and other matters as Parliament is prorogued. 

In Chile, President Don Arturo Alessandri is 
inaugurated. 

The Dutch Chamber votes a credit for perma- 
nent diplomatic representation at the Vatican. 

December 24.—The Republic of Georgia, in the 
Caucasus, expels the Russian Soviet representa- 
tive at Kutais and makes extensive raids on So- 
cialist clubs, 

December 27.—The city of Fiume, long held by 
the Italian patriot D’Annunzio in defiance of in- 
ternational settlements, is bombarded from land 
and sea by Italian regulars. 3 

December 28.—The British Labor Commission 
makes a final report on the situation in Ireland, 
condemning the Government and declaring that 
“final solution . . . will not be found in a policy 
of violence and vengeance; it will have to be 
found along the lines of conciliation and consent, 
by a more enlightened method of negotiation.” 

December 29.—The Parliamentary Labor Party 
in London resolves that the British Government 
should withdraw all armed forces from Ireland, 
make each locality responsible for maintaining 
order, and allow proportional elections for an 
assembly to build an Irish constitution safeguard- 
ing Britain. 


December 31.—Diego Manuel Chamorro is in-— 


augurated president of Nicaragua; he was elected 
October 3. 

January 2.—Irishmen are ordered to abandon 
neutrality between British and Irish armed forces, 
and to post upon their doors lists of inmates of 
their dwellings, on penalty of punishment to per- 
son and property. 

Gabrielle D’Annunzio retires as head of the 
“Regency of Quarnero,” at Fiume. 

January 4.—The four additional Irish coun- 
ties of Clare, Waterford, Wexford and Kilkenny 
are placed under martial law by the British. 

January 6.—Lord Reading is appointed Vice- 
roy of India. 

January 7.—British Columbia’s legislature is 
the first to elect a woman as Speaker of the As- 
sembly; she is Mrs. Mary Ellen Smith of Van- 
couver. 

Norwich, England, under threat of “direct ac- 
tion,” doubles the tax rate to feed unemployed 
under the poor laws. 

January 9.—French senatorial elections result 
as follows: Conservatives 3, Republicans 39, 
Radicals and Radical Socialists 43, Republican 
Socialists 11; ex-President Deschanel is elected. 
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GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


(From a photograph taken upon the famous English 
author’s arrival at New York on a lecture tour through- 
out the United States) 


January 10.—Eamon de Valera denies state- 
ments contained in the British white book on 
Irish-German plotting; Mr. de Valera is now in 
Ireland after a clandestine trip from America. 

January 11.—In British India, near Allahabad, 
troops have to be called from Lucknow to quell 
native peasants, rioting over the system of land 
tenure and extortion said to prevail. 

January 12.—The French Cabinet under Pre- 
mier Leygues falls, charged with weakness on 
Germany indemnity issues, by vote of 463 to 125. 

January 13——The British Coalition candidate 
is defeated in the Dover elections, and Sir 
Thomas Polson is the new M. P. 

In India, at Madras, the first Council under 
the Montagu reform bill is inaugurated by the 
Duke of Connaught. 

January 14.—Raoul Peret, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, is selected to form the new 
French Cabinet, but fails. 

January 15.—The Portuguese Minister of Fi- 
nance reports a budget deficit of 265,000,000 
escudos (about $132,500,000) in estimates for 
1921-22. 

January 16.—Aristide Briand presents a Cabi- 
net slate for the approval of President Millerand, 
who seeks to avoid international complications 
that might arise from an appointment of Ray- 
mond Poincaré, the political favorite. 
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THE NAVY'S FREE BALLOON, A-5598 


(Which was lost in December in the Canadian wilder- 
ness after a 24-hour flight of 820 miles. The gas content 
of this balloon was 35,000 cubic feet) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


December 15.—The League of Nations Assem- 
bly elects China to succeed Greece on the Coun- 
cil; Spain, Brazil and Belgium are reélected. ... 
Austria is admitted to membership in the League. 

December 16.—The League Assembly sub-com- 
mittee on mandates reports inability to obtain 
from the Council any drafts of Class B or C man- 
dates under the Versailles treaty, and that it could 
only obtain drafts of Class A mandates under 
the Turkish treaty on a pledge of secrecy. 

Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, representing Soviet 
Russia, is ordered deported from the United 
States. 

The second Brussels financial conference opens 
with a statement by Herr Schroeder of the Fi- 
nance Department regarding German conditions; 
Herr Havenstein discusses Germany’s economic 
future. 


December 17.—The Italian Senate ratifies the 
Treaty of Rapallo (settling the Fiume question), 
voting 262 for and 22 against. 

The League Assembly admits Albania to mem- 
bership. 

The League Council publishes Class C man- 
dates for German colonies under South Africa 
and Australia. 

December 18.—The first session of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, at Geneva, comes to an 
end. 

December 


21—The American Secretary of 
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State, Mr. Colby, arrives at Rio de Janiero, 
Brazil, where he is cordially received. 

December 27.—The Vatican’s official records 
show diplomatic representation by twenty-six na- 
tions at the Holy See—a gain of twelve over 
1914. 

December 28.—Secretary Colby arrives at Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, and is warmly entertained. 

The German government protests the demand 
of the Allied Control Commission that forts on 
the eastern and southern frontiers be dismantled. 

December 31.—The Council of Ambassadors 
decides to unite Western Hungary to Austria in 
March. 

January 1—The Turkish Government at Con- 
stantinople is permitted to use 400,000 gold pounds 
in the Imperial Ottoman Bank for its treasury, 
under Allied supervision. 

Secretary Colby arrives at Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, where he visits President Irigoyen and 
is cordially welcomed. 

January 3.—Germany’s reply to the French dis- 
armament note of December 31 states fulfillment 
of treaty terms to the letter has proved impos- 
sible, but that she has “done her best in all loy- 
alty” to comply by handing over 50,000 cannon, 
5,000,000 rifles, 60,000 machine guns, and 20,000 
bomb-throwers. 

General Enoch Crowder is sent to Cuba by 
President Wilson to help straighten out the presi- 
dential election tangle. 

January 7.—France invites the United States 
to participate in a conference of Allied Premiers 
at Paris on January 19, over Germany’s failure 
to fulfill the Spa agreement. 

January 8—Mr. Walker D. Hines, as Ameri- 
can arbitrator, assigns 1314 per cent. of Ger- 
many’s Rhine fleet (253,000 tons) of barges and 
tugs to France. 

Lieut. Warren H. Langdon, of the United 
States Navy, is shot in Vladivostok by a Japanese 
sentry; Japanese officials show grave concern. 

January 9.—The colors of the only British regi- 
ment ever recruited in the United States, the 
Royal American Regiment, are returned by 
Britain and hung in the chapel at Governors 
Island, New York. 

January 10.—Dr. Gastoa da Cunha, Brazilian 
Ambassador to France, is officially designated 
President of the Council of the League of Nations. 

January 11.—Ambassador Wallace withdraws 
from the Allied Council of Ambassadors at Paris, 
where he is stationed, severing American partici- 
pation in European councils. 

January 15.—Sir Auckland Geddes, British 
Ambassador to Washington, is recalled for a 
conference with Premier Lloyd George and the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Earl Curzon. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


December 15.—Independent steel companies re- 
duce wages 25 per cent. 

December 16.—A million men are reported un- 
employed in England. 

December 17.—In Argentina, 150 persons are 
killed by an earthquake in Mendoza province. 

December 21.—The tercentenary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims is formally observed at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 























December 23.—New York City school principals 
report an increase of 30,940 pupils on “part time,” 
with a total part-time enrollment of 82,354. 

December 25.—Belgian exports for the first nine 
months of 1920 are six times larger than the 1919 
period; Germany jumps from 1,200,000,000 marks 
for the first five months of 1919 to 23,000,000,000 
for same period, 1920; other European countries 
show marked improvement. 

January 2.—The United States Navy balloon 
A-5598, which sailed from Rockaway, N. Y., on 
December 13, is reported landed wrecked, with 
aviators safe, at Moose Factory, Ontario, a fur- 
trading post on James Bay, Canada. 

The Federal Reserve Board notes a decline of 
prices in December of 814 per cent., to 190 per 
cent. of 1913 level. 

January 3.—The capitol at Charleston, W. Va., 
is destroyed by fire and priceless records are lost. 

Rochester clothing factories reopen, with 11,000 
back at work; Ford automobile plants close at 
Detroit and other points; cotton mills in the South 
reduce wages, and many plants work on part time. 

January 4.—The Lexington loose-leaf tobacco 
market closes suddenly; prices are low; planters 
haul their produce back to their farms. 

January 5.—France, as a result of Germany’s 
coal deliveries, has from twelve to fifteen mil- 
lion tons in reserve. 

January 6.—Two Japanese families arriving at 
Harlingen, Texas, to farm property bought by 
them, are ordered out of town by citizens. 

January 10.—In a small fire in the Commerce 
Building at Washington, D. C., original census 
records are irreparably damaged by water; the 
records for 1920 are intact. 

Textile workers’ wages are reduced 22% per 
cent. in New England; Reading Iron reduces pay 
20 per cent.; other firms cut wages 25 per cent. 

The United States Steel Corporation reports 
that December business was 873,359 tons less than 
November, 1920. 

January 11.—The three naval airmen whose 
balloon adventure thrilled the world for over a 
week “come out” of the wilderness at Mattice, 
Ontario, Canada, safe and well. 


January 12.—In New York City, 176 women 
shoplifters are arraigned; 98 well-dressed women 
plead guilty. 

January 14.—Federal troops begin to with- 
draw from the Mingo County mine fields in West 
Virginia. 


OBITUARY 


December 15.—Gen. Benjamin Hill, Mexican 
Secretary of War. 


December 20.—Right Rev. Charles Sumner 
Burch, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of New York, 65. . . . John Brinckerhof Jack- 
son, diplomatist, 58. 


December 23.—George Herbert Perris, noted 
British journalist, 53. 


December 29.—Alexander Julian Hemphill, of 
New York, well-known banking executive and 
war worker, 64. . Judge Warren Miller, 
noted West Virginia jurist and ex-member of 
Congress, 75. 
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THE LATE BISHOP CHARLES SUMNER BURCH 


(He was elected Bishop of the Protestant-Episcopal 
Diocese of New York in September, 1919. His birth- 
place was Pinckney, Mich., and he was born on June 30, 
1855. He was a journalist at Chicago and Grand Rapids 
until the age of fifty, when he was ordained a priest) 


December 30.—Rear Admiral Luther Guiteau 
Billings, U. S. N., retired, 78. 


January 1—Dr. Theobald Theodore Frederic 
Alfred von Bethmann Hollweg, German Chancel- 
lor in the war period, 64. . . . Miss Mary Mac- 
Arthur, prominent as British women’s labor 
leader, 41. 


January 2.—Lewis Van Syckle Fitz Randolph, 
former president of the Consolidated Stock Ex- 
change in New York, 82. . . . Sir Frank Brillie, 
Canadian war worker and business leader. 


January 3.—Ex-Governor Owen Vincent Coffin, 
of Middletown, Conn., 84. 


January 4.—Dr. William Robinson, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., inventor, 80. 

January 5.—Henry Reese Hoyt, noted New 
York lawyer, 59. 

January 7.—James G. Scripps, newspaper syn- 
dicate manager, 33. 

January 8.—Edgar Page Stites, well-known 
hymn writer, 85.... Dr. Robert Jared Bliss 
Howard, noted Canadian medical authority. 


January 11.—Joseph Miles Hanson, widely 
known social worker, 53. 
January 13.—Henry Reinhardt, noted art 


dealer, 62... . Adm. Goro Ijuin, Japanese High 
Military Councilor since 1914, 68. 
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THE MOST PEACEFUL NATION IN THE WORLD 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane, Wash.) 


{It is, of course, the taxpayer who turns the wheel. = Tanee = 
For the current fiscal year, our Army and Navy will DISARMAMENT MEANS BAD NEWS FOR THE WAR GOD 


cost $800,000,000] From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 
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SHALL BRITAIN “GO UNDER”? 
From the Chronicle (Manchester, England) 
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THE STUMBLING BLOCK IN THE PATHWAY TO PEACE 
From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 
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THE INTOLERABLE BURDEN stop! 
From the World (New York) . From the Evening World (New York) 
































THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES, SUPPORTED BY ITALY, INTRODUCE A PROPOSAL FOR DISARMAMENT 
From JI Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
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EUROPE AND ASIA DISCUSS DISARMAMENT NOT EVEN A CLOUD IN SIGHT 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Ia.) From the Star (Montreal, Canada) 
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A CANADIAN VIEW OF PRESENT-DAY MILITARISM 
Peace (alarmed): “Oh, Samuel! Surely after helping 
to pull him out for me you will not push him in again.” ? 
[The world is awaiting the action of America on the aaeea ——— 
question of the limitation of armaments] Deities 
From the Star (Montreal, Canada) SHALL WE LET THIS CREATURE GO AROUND THE 
WORLD AGAIN? 


From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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THE NEIGHBORS DROP IN TO TALK IT OVER WITH 


IS MILITARISM AGAIN RAMPANT? MR. HARDING OUT AT MARION 
From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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TRYING TO GET A PEEK 
From the Rocky Mountain News (Denver, Colorado) 


EXT to the discussion over disarma- 

ment—which forms the theme of four 
pages preceding this—the cartoonists have 
concerned themselves mostly with Mr. Hard- 
ing’s cabinet and the coming inauguration. 
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THE PRESIDENT-ELECT ARRIVES FOR THE 
INAUGURATION 
From the Knickerbocker Press (Albany, N, Y.) 
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CABINET SIZE 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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THE CABINET MAKER 
By Thomas, in the News (Detroit, Mich.) 
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CONGRESSMAN TINKER AND HIS CLOCK 
From Newspaper Enterprise Assn. (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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TO KEEP THINGS MOVING 
From the Telegram (Portland, Ore.) 

















A GOING CONCERN 
From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 
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A LITTLE FRACAS IN CUBA 
From the Knickerbocker Press (Albany, N. Y.) 


Even a business depression has its humor- 
ous phases, as will be seen in some cartoons 
grouped on this page. When a cartoon con- 
veys a message it ceases to be merely comic. 
The Cuban incident, pictured above, is dis- 
cussed in editorial paragraphs on page 134. 
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GOING UP AND COMING DOWN 
From Newspaper Enterprise Assn. (Cleveland, Ohio) 
Feb.—3 





THE NEW CRADLE SONG 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 





DISARMAMENT AND EUROPE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE NEw DISCUSSION 


EFORE passing to the consideration of 

the more important events in the past 
month in Europe it is perhaps timely to deal 
briefly with a question of general interest 
which affects both the United States and 
Europe equally. In recent weeks we have 
had the old problem of disarmament raised 
both in a general and a specific fashion. At 
Geneva the League of Nations, after much 
discussion, and to the very great disappoint- 
ment of the smaller states, referred the whole 
subject to committees for later report. Mean- 
time there had begun in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan public debate over 
the possibility of placing some limitation of 
the naval programs of the three nations, 
through the medium of.a “naval holiday.” 

Taking up first the general question, one 
is faced with the all-important question, Is 
disarmament possible, given the present world 
situation? The answer is frankly negative. 
At the present moment the British are facing 
demands upon their military strength un- 
precedented in the peace history of the Em- 
pire. More than 100,000 regular troops, to 
say nothing of the various auxiliaries, are oc- 
cupied in Ireland. An even larger number, 
partially drawn from India, to be sure, is 
held in Mesopotamia. And if there are In- 
dian troops in Mesopotamia, the dangerous 
conditions in India have required reinforce- 
ments of the British garrisons there. More- 
over, the Egyptian situation is also difficult 
and British garrisons in that country have to 
be maintained at maximum strength. 

Reading the British newspapers and the 
American dispatches from London, there can 
be no mistaking the fact that there is a uni- 
versal demand for the reduction of military 
expenses, but the desire cannot materially 
affect the case, for the peculiar circumstances 
in various portions of the Empire demand 
large military establishments, and _ recent 
events in the Near East have only served to 
multiply the calls for troops. 

Looking to France, what is the situation? 
From the French point of view the army is 
the sole guarantee of the payment by Ger- 
many of the reparations sums, which repre- 
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sent solvency or ruin for France. We have 
had in the past month a new German crisis, 
with a renewal of the discussion of the possi- 
bility of French occupation of additional Ger- 
man territory. The situation in the Near 
East, and particularly in the new French ter- 
ritory of Syria, calls for a garrison nearly as 
large as the British are maintaining in Meso- 
potamia, while there is manifest chance of a 
real war with the reviving Turkish Empire. 

The whole question of the army has re- 
cently been aired in the French Parliament, 
and a Minister of War has just resigned be- 
cause the Chamber insisted upon the reduc- 
tion of the period of service in the army from 
three years to eighteen months. This reduc- 
tion, agreed upon in the end, will not take 
effect until next year and may be ignored if 
conditions seem at that time to hold out peril. 
Such a reduction of the French Army, how- 
ever, represents the maximum of French de- 
mobilization conceivable at this time and is 
viewed with suspicion by many Frenchmen. 

Italy has just made a final settlement with 
the Jugoslavs and will unquestionably follow 
the French example in reducing her mili- 
tary establishment, but, with conditions in 
the Danubian area as disturbed as they now 
are, Italy is hardly likely to go further than 
the French. In point of fact both France and 
Italy are bound, for a future which cannot 
be measured, to continue to maintain stand- 
ing armies raised by conscription. The 
French Army, now 800,000, may be reduced 
to 600,000 or even 500,000; the Italian will 
probably not exceed 400,000, but this does 
not represent disarmament, 

Looking at the smaller countries, Belgium 
is at work on a program, fixed in her recent 
convention with France, which will raise her 
field army from 100,000, the figure of 1914, 
to 250,000, and proportionately expand her 
standing army. Poland, with Germany on 
one side and Bolshevist Russia on the other, 
cannot reduce her military strength. Ru- 
mania, actually menaced by a fresh Bolshevist 
offensive, is reported to have remobilized her 
whole army. The situation in Jugoslavia is 
little different. In fact, if one take Europe 
as a whole it may be said that, while there is 
a marked effort being made to reduce the 
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armies from the semi-war strength which has 
been maintained since the Armistice, there is 
nowhere any hopeful sign that disarmament 
is either at hand or even conceivable. 

To sum up this phase of the discussion, 
then, it must be said that Europe finds itself 
condemned to continue the system of univer- 
sal service and large standing armies which 
existed before the World War. Given the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, it is totally 
_ unlikely that France will even consider dis- 
armament during the period which must 
cover the payment by the Germans of their 
reparation obligations. Given the situation 
in the British Empire, one may fear an ex- 
pansion rather than a contraction of the 
British armed strength, while the Russian 
conditions and the surviving rivalries between 
the Succession States in the Danube area in- 
sure a continuation of the system of armed 
peace between the Baltic and the Black Seas. 

The Treaty of Versailles and the Russian 
Revolution combined to create conditions 
which cannot be dispoged of in any measur- 
able time. To meet these conditions, practi- 
cally every European nation will be compelled 
to maintain standing armies for at least a gen- 
eration. All discussion of actual disarma- 
ment at the present time is idle. Even the ex- 
amination of the possibility of a limitation of 
armament is unlikely to lead’ to any useful 
result, because the problem to-day is not that 
of the years before the war. Nations are not 
now increasing their armaments in a mad 
competition, they are not arming against each 
other, but they are with extreme reluctance 
retaining their standing armies because of the 
situation which exists about them, or, as in 
the case of Great Britain, within their own 
frontiers. 

And this, after all, was the real conclusion 
reached at Geneva, although it was disguised 
by the appointment of commissions to report 
at the September session. What the report 
will be can be foreseen and was foreshadowed 
at the precise moment the commissions were 
appointed. 


II. A “NaAvAL Ho.LipAy” 


So universal has been the recognition of the 
impossibility of any disarmament at the pres- 
ent time that the discussion has gradually 
been restricted to the situation existing be- 


tween the three remaining seapowers— 
Britain, Japan, and the United States. Here 


the debate has been precipitated by the fact , 


that, following the war, the British have 
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practically stopped all naval construction and 
British naval experts have begun to sound a 
note of alarm, declaring that if the British 
policy is pursued, the United States, merely 
by following its own program of 1916, will 
in 1923 possess a battlefleet actually more 
powerful than that of Great Britain. 

Some slight difference exists among the ex- 
perts of the world as to whether this assertion 
is literally accurate, yet it may be said, in 
passing, that at the least, if Britain does not 
build and we continue to fulfil our program 
of 1916, by 1923 British sea supremacy will 
have become a thing of the past, unless—and 
this qualification is enormously important— 
the developments of the next three years shall 
prove that the era of big ships has passed and 
that sea supremacy will rest with the nation 
possessing command of the air and of the 
most powerful submarine fleet. 

It is a fact that one explanation for the 
British cessation of building is to be found in 
the growing belief among British naval au- 
thorities that the war demonstrated the folly 
of putting millions into capital ships. Sir 
Percy Scott, who foretold something of the 
submarine developments of the war, has re- 
cently carried on a brilliant and damaging 
attack upon the older ideas. Moreover, in- 
side our own navy the same controversy is 
raging. ‘Thus it might be that when we had 
sunk millions in our new constructions these 
would prove archaic at the precise moment in 
which our battlefleet had reached its maxi- 
mum of expected strength. 

There is, then, a practical reason why the 
whole question of naval construction should 
be passed in review once more. But this, 
after all, is a detail. What one has to face 
now is the blunt question whether we are to 
engage in a naval competition with the 
British, recognizing all the perils such a com- 
petition has for friendly relations between 
two countries or by contrast are to reach some 
agreement with the British by which we can 
adjust our respective building programs. 

If we undertake a competition—in fact, if 
we continue our present program, without 
some friendly understanding, it may be ac- 
cepted as axiomatic that the British will meet 
our program and probably seek to outbuild 
us. The truth is that the British Govern- 
ment would be forced by the sentiment of its 
people to take such a stand. But to do this 
would be to put a fresh and enormous addi- 
tional strain upon British finance. It would 
delay British readjustment following the 
war. Above all, it would excite a profound 
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resentment in the hearts of the British people. 

Unfortunately, the whole question is com- 
plicated by the Japanese circumstance. We 
have never consciously constructed against the 
British. Our 1916 program, which now 
raises the whole issue, was adopted at a time 
when we were neutral and the whole world 
at war, with one possibility of the struggle 
the emergence of a victorious and predatory 
Germany. Our navy program of that time 
represented insurance against the possible 
consequences of the world struggle. 

But if we have never regarded the British 
as a possible rival, it is useless to blink the fact 
that we have watched with apprehension the 
expansion of Japanese naval strength. We 
have felt that it was a matter of national 
safety to maintain our sea power at such 
strength as to be able to envisage an attack 
from the East, while there has been an ever- 
growing desire to avoid any such unhappy cir- 
cumstance, 

Since Britain and Japan are allies the ques- 
tion is complicated, although the terms of 
their alliance specifically exclude the possi- 
bility of Anglo-Japanese codperation against 
the United States. Again, the whole question 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance must come up 
again, shortly, and there are unmistakable 
signs that the British Dominions, notably 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, are 
opposed to its renewal and recognize the 
American feelings in the matter. Actually, 
it is accurate to say that were there no ques- 
tion of an Anglo-Japanese alliance, the 
Anglo-American question might be far more 
easily adjusted. 

In Washington the whole issue had been 
raised by a resolution introduced by Senator 
Borah calling for conversations with both 
Japan and Great Britain to discover the pos- 
sibility of some kind of a naval holiday. There 
has been sharp debate over the matter, but 
the present indications are that there will be 
no action pending the arrival of the new 
Administration. The British dispatches of 
recent date also indicate a similar desire to 
postpone discussion until President Harding 
takes office, since the life of the present ad- 
ministration is so short. 

But at bottom there is still patent one 
major difficulty. Even if the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance should not be renewed, there would 
rise the problem as to the basis on which 
Great Britain and the United States should 
negotiate. In all the Anglo-German discus- 
sions which preceded the war, no formula 


could be found. The British naturally de- 
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clined to accept the basis of equality of 
strength, the Germans declined to recognize 
any other basis as a matter of right, although 
in practise they did not attempt to equal 
British strength because of the enormous ex- 
pense involved. 

Now it is certain that the United States 
would not agree to a basis of adjustment 
which would concede British sea supremacy. 
It is just as certain that the British Govern- 
ment would similarly decline to surrender 
the last semblance of that sea supremacy 
which has been held for so many centuries. 
But it is probable that the British would be 
ready to deal with us on the basis of frank 
equality, recognizing the total difference be- 
tween our policies and purposes and those of 
Germany in the years before 1914. 

The first real step in the direction of the 
limitation of armaments in the world would 
unmistakably be an agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain to restrict 
building. The supremest folly of which it is 
possible to think would be a competition be- 
tween the two countries, who have already 
celebrated the centennial of unbroken peace. 
No question of any importance serves to di- 
vide the countries, and recent partnership in 
victory supplies one more argument against 
insane naval competition. 

It is, nevertheless, all too true that there 
are elements in the United States, who, be- 
cause of hostility to Great Britain, growing 
out of European and not American circum- 
stances, are bound to work against any Anglo- 
American understanding. We are passing 
through a period of Anglophobia, perhaps not 
more intense than many which have preceded, 
but still unmistakable and making more diffi- 
cult the task of statesmanship. But it is not 
less true that we have arrived at one of the 
critical moments in history. Our own and 
British history must be profoundly influenced 
for the future, if, instead of agreement, naval 
competition shall now follow. 

Any understanding with Great Britain 
covering the subject of naval programs would 
inevitably be followed by a similar agreement 
with Japan. ‘The alternative would be the 
impossible attempt of the Japanese to out- 
build both Great Britain and America, for if 
we agreed with the British to restrict our 
respective building programs we should logi- 
cally have to agree to act with them against 
any nation which might seek naval supremacy 
by building while the English-speaking na- 
tions with restricting construction. 

British public opinion is entirely favorable 
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to a policy of dividing sea supremacy and sea 
regulation with the United States. British 
statesmen have long recognized that the al- 
ternative to Anglo-American understanding 
was a rivalry which would have a fatal 
menace, not alone to world peace, but to the 
present and future development of both coun- 
tries. If, instead of a friendly understanding, 
there should follow a senseless competition 
for sea mastery, Great Britain would inevita- 
bly be thrown back upon her historic policy 
of alliances. We should be led into the for- 
mation of a rival combination of powers and, 
in becoming a partner of such an alliance, we 
should be even more dangerously mixed up in 
European affairs than by any possible appli- 
cation of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

A frank and open agreement with the 
British to restrict naval construction seems to 
me the sole possible escape now from under- 
taking a policy of competition which can only 
lead to dangers too great even to be mastered 
and too terrible to be discussed. - It is signifi- 
cant, moreover, that a Senator, who counts 
as one of the irreconcilable opponents of the 
League of Nations, namely, Senator Borah, 
should have been the author of the resolution 
which has provoked the whole discussion. It 
is a clear demonstration of the fact that the 
proposal itself carries with it nothing of the 
character of an alliance, none of the details 
which have proved fatal to the fortunes of 
the League of Nations in the United States, 
so far, but by contrast constitutes the single 
intelligent and possible contribution to world 
peace and the sole and simple step in the di- 
rection of disarmament yet discoverable. 

As to all other proposals looking toward 
world disarmament, for a multitude of rea- 
sons, some of which J have indicated, discus- 
sion of this great question must necessarily be 
adjourned to a time when there is at least a 
possibility of even a modest achievement. 
Alone of the great powers, our circumstances 
permit us to consider and even to carry out 
a reduction of our military forces. Similar 
reductions would be welcomed by the war- 
impoverished European nations, but existing 
conditions at their frontiers preclude all but 
very limited reductions at the present hour. 
And if the United States should now set out 
upon an aggressive policy of naval expansion, 
the chances of eventual disarmament would 
be well-nigh abolished. 

Disarmament is, after all, a misleading 
term, which provokes much unnecessary con- 
troversy. No country in the world to-day se- 
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riously considers actual disarmament. At 
best all but a few extremists hope for no more 
than the restriction of armed strength to the 
minimum which represents security. But to- 
day that minimum seems to impose the reten- 
tion of the system of conscription and the con- 
tinuation of the training of the young men 
of all European nations. Even in Great 
Britain the talk of a return to conscription 
has been heard in responsible quarters in re- 
cent time. This will hardly come, but the 
talk of it is significant. It is only on sea that 
the recent war seems to have opened the way 
for far-reaching reforms, useful reductions in 
expense and waste. But even here the whole 
question turns upon an Anglo-American 
agreement. Failing this we are likely to see 
rather a multiplication than a reduction of 
armaments. 


Ill. 


Outside of the discussion of disarmament 
the most interesting circumstance in interna- 
tional affairs in the past month has been the 
arrival of a new Franco-German crisis. In 
reality this crisis is not new, but a further 
manifestation of a chronic condition. Ger- 
many has failed to live up to the requirements 
of the Treaty of Versailles in the matter of 
disarmament, She is announcing in advance 
her inability to comply with those terms, 
modified in her favor at the Spa Conference, 
which cover coal deliveries. 

Of itself the disarmament question is of 
obvious importance. The one thing about 
which all the nations attacked by Germany 
were in full accord at Paris was that there 
should be taken from Germany the weapons 
and thus the power to deliver a new attack 
upon her neighbors. Now, more than two 
years after the ending of the actual fighting, 
a situation has arisen in which it is not alon: 
demonstrated that one section of Germany 
has defied the disarmament provision, but 
also that the central government’ lacks the 
will or the power to enforce obedience. 

In point of fact we are to-day facing a sit- 
uation in which Bavaria asserts and maintains 
the right to have a standing army twice as 
large as that permitted to all Germany un- 
der the Treaty of Versailles. These 200,000 
Bavarian troops are described as “civilian 
guards” and are asserted to have the mission 
to preserve Bavaria from Bolshevism. But 
both assumptions are equally false. The truth 
is that Bavaria is maintaining an army of 
considerable strength, that the purpose ot 
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this army is to preserve German military 
power and to bring about a restoration of the 
monarchy in Bavaria and not impossibly in 
the whole of the old German Empire. 

In a recent article in the Journal de Géneve 
Hermann Fernau, one of the few Germans 
who dared attack their own government dur- 
ing the war, has frankly and unhesitatingly 
exposed the Bavarian maneuver, pointing out 
that Ludendorff himself has removed to Mu- 
nich to assist in the conspiracy and that a 
genuine conspiracy is on foot. In his article 
Fernau confirms all French allegations. In- 
deed he criticizes the French for far too great 
tolerance, suggesting that it has been founded 
upon the false hope that a Bavarian reaction 
might lead to a separation of North Germany 
from south and the permanent weakening 
of Germany. Fernau believes French policy 
has been foolish. 

At all events the French Government 
seems at last to have renounced its Bavarian 
dreams and has formally laid before the gov- 
ernments of its Allies the convincing proof 
that Bavaria is violating the disarmament 
clauses wantonly and that the German Gov- 
ernment has totally failed to compel compli- 
ance. Qn this point there is no discussion. 
Secretly the German Government sympa- 
thizes with the Bavarians, but aside from its 
sympathies, it does not dare to employ force 
to carry out its ostensible wish to comply 
with the terms of the treaty. 

Under the terms of the agreement between 
France and her allies, made at Spa after the 
Ruhr incident of last year, there was estab- 
lished the principle of an occupation of fur- 
ther German territory, presumably the Ruhr 
Coal Basin, provided Germany should fail 
to comply with the peace terms. It will be 
recalled that on this earlier occasion French 
and Belgian troops occupied Frankfort, 
Darmstadt, and other German cities, follow- 
ing the sending of German troops into the 
Ruhr against the inhibition of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which had neutralized the district. 

In this instance the French acted without 
British support and, in the minds of the 
British Ministry, precipitately. The result 
was much bad feeling and the failure of the 
British to share in the French action, But 
at Spa, where the British obtained a promise 
from Millerand that France would not again 
act alone and with precipitation, should a 
new crisis arise, France, through her prime 
minister, established the principle of occupa- 
tion by all the Allies, jointly, if there were a 
new failure to perform on Germany’s part. 
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In view of the Spa agreement and the fact 
that German failure to perform is indispu- 
table, there can be no question now of the 
strength of the French position. The real 
question is whether France has most to gain 
by action or by, at least temporary, delay. As 
io French sentiment, there seems to be a cer- 
tain difference of opinion. The French are 
certain to defend their right to intervene. 
They are equally sure to block any German 
attempt to breach the Treaty of Versailles in 
its vital sections covering German disarma- 
ment. They are bound to prevent any Ger- 
man maneuver designed to balance the eco- 
nomic against the military terms, and promise 
compliance with clauses assuring coal deliv- 
eries, if those dealing with disarmament are 
softened. 

More than this, the French are bound to 
take every possible step to demonstrate in the 
present instance that they stand solidly upon 
the literal application of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, particularly so far as the reparations 
and disarmament clauses are concerned. At 
the moment they are not terribly worried 
over the actual menace of the Bavarian “civil 
guards.” France is beginning to appreciate 
the fact that, outside of Bavaria, German 
compliance with the disarmament provisions 
of the treaty of peace has been sufficiently 
exact to preclude all chance of a successful 
German attack upon France or resistance to 
the French Army, for that matter, now. 

With the memory of the fashion in which 
Prussia eluded Napoleon’s terms after Jena 
and raised that army which at Leipzig and 
Waterloo proved the ruin of the First Em- 
pire still surviving in their minds, the French 
are, however, wholly unlikely to run risks 
now. But the present military crisis is not 
fraught with immediate dangers. What is 
vital, to the French mind, is the necessity of 
preserving the inviolability of the Treaty of 
Versailles itself. Thus French policy will 
actually be directed at defending French 
rights under the treaty, and at this time the 
reparation rights are far more important than 
the military. 

As was to be expected, French policy with 
respect to the Bavarian incident has run coun- 
ter to British, although there has been less 
actual friction than in many recent instances. 
The British do not believe that the Bavarian 
course really constitutes a menace to France. 
They do believe that an occupation of the 
Ruhr may precipitate a further German revo- 
lution and, in any case, will again disturb 
economic conditions in Germany, postpone 
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German recovery, and diminish the value for 
British manufacturers of the German mar- 
ket, which is an important circumstance in 
Britain’s own economic recovery. Unmistak- 
ably a considerable portion of the British pub- 
lic, for British reasons, believe the French 
should close her eyes to present German fail- 
ures to comply with the Treaty of Versailles. 

Here, again, is the familiar clash between 
British and French interests which once more 
seems to hinder common action, although, as 
I have said, Anglo-French relations have im- 
proved measurably in recent days. Yet legally 
and morally the French case is unmistakable, 
and France will be supported by Belgium, 
equally threatened by any German military 
renaissance. We are ourselves concerned, by 
reason of our garrisons on the Rhine, but 
there is good reason to believe that our troops 
will not participate in any further attempt to 
force the treaty terms; indeed, we have Euro- 
pean as well as American hints that our army 
will shortly be brought home. 

Under threat of Allied invasion, 35,000 
Ruhr miners have struck to force their gov- 
ernment to act against the Bavarians. ‘This 
supplies a fresh complication, while confirm- 
ing the French contention. But the miners 
are also hostile to all extensions of Allied oc- 
cupation and would probably refuse to work 
if it should take place, thus interrupting all 
coal deliveries. Moreover, new labor dis- 
turbances would certainly make possible yet 
another German Revolution, perhaps a real 
revolution this time, as contrasted with the 
sham of 1919, which was designed to deceive 
the Allies and mitigate the peace terms. Such 
a revolution would, however, at best further 
postpone economic recovery and at worst 
might have Russian complications. That is 
why the British are opposed to any drastic 


action by France alone, or by the Allies joint- . 


ly, at the present highly critical hour. 


IV. BOLSHEVIST THREATS 


While the Franco-German crisis has sup- 
plied the most conspicuous incident of the 
past few weeks, we have begun to hear once 
more the threats of still another Bolshevist 
offensive, directed this time against Rumania 
and not Poland, although there are not lack- 
ing those informed observers who expect to 
see the storm’ break along the Niemen and 
not the Dniester. In Great Britain alone, 
and even there in but a few quarters, does 
there seem to be any conviction that the 
Lenine government will consent to peace. 
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As to the Rumanian situation, it is well 
that it should be appreciated at the outset. If 
it is not we are bound to be taken in later, 
if the Bolshevists do attack, by the assertion 
that they are fighting a war of defense against 
Rumanian “imperialism,” as they were cred- 
ited last year with defending themselves 
against Polish ‘‘chauvinism.” Unmistakably 
there is already preparing a moral justifica- 
tion for the Bolshevist enterprise, which will 
be used to the limit later on. 

The fact is, however, that there is not the 
smallest justification to be found anywhere 
for a Russian attack upon Rumania. Osten- 
sibly Lenine and Trotzky plan to regain the 
old Russian province of Bessarabia. But 
more than two-thirds of the population of this 
province are Rumanian by race and language, 
the whole province belongs historically to 
Moldavia, and Russian rule dates only from 
1812, when the region was taken from the 
Turk, and the Slav minority in the popula- 
tion is insignificant. 

The present reunion of Bessarabia with 
Rumania followed the vote of the provincial 
legislature and, if there be any virtue in the 
doctrine of self-determination, any force in 
the principle of nationality, invoked so fre- 
quently at Paris, Bessarabia belongs to Ru- 
mania. And if history be a factor, Rumanian 
occupation dates back to the Roman colonists 
of Trajan, whose descendants are the modern 
Rumanians. Thus the Rumanian title goes 
back nearly nineteen centuries, which is a 
long time, even in Europe. 

It will be recognized, moreover, that the 
redemption of “lost provinces” has never been 
a part of the Bolshevist doctrine. All the 
leaders of the Russian Revolution are interna- 
tionalists. Such purely nationalistic doctrines 
as the recovery of lost lands or the extension 
of nationalistic rule have never influenced 
them. What the Bolshevists are out to do 
is to promote revolutions in all states, to 
destroy existing governments, and to bring 
about the obliteration of separate states and 
the creation of an international state con- 
trolled by the workers. 

Therefore, to allege that Lenine and Trot- 
zky plan to attack Rumania to regain Bess- 
arabia, a non-Slavic province with a non- 
Russian history, is merest moonshine. What 
the Bolshevists are after is to provoke a Bol- 
shevist revolution within Rumanian territory 
by a successful attack from without. They 
want to Bolshevize all of Rumania. This 
was the fact as opposed to the fiction in the 
case of Poland last year. Had it been other- 
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wise they would have stopped when they had 
driven Polish armies within the so-called 
“ethnic frontiers” of Poland, which were far 
more restricted than those they, on their own 
statement, were willing to concede, and did 
concede at Riga. 

The Bolshevist attack upon Poland was 
continued to the very gates of Warsaw solely 
because the Bolshevists believed that complete 
Polish disaster would insure domestic revolu- 
tion, and they undertook the task of creating 
a Bolshevized Polish government at the pre- 
cise moment when their armies stood within 
nine miles of Warsaw itself. But when 
Poland rose against the invader, when patri- 
otism instead of Sovietism dominated the gal- 
lant Polish people and, with French leading, 
brought about a total change in the military 
situation, the Bolshevists gave up the Polish 
adventure, granted to the Poles, at the time 
of the Riga Armistice, frontiers almost be- 
yond the highest expectations of the Poles, 
and turned their attention to Wrangel. 

We shall have to be on our guard, then, 
from first to last, against Bolshevist propa- 
ganda in the matter of Rumania. If the 
Reds attack it will be for two all-sufficing 
reasons, neither of which has the slightest 
relation to the title of Bessarabia. They will 
attack, first, because they have reason to be- 
lieve that Rumania is ripe for Bolshevism; 
second, because they rightly perceive that the 
overthrow of Rumania would remove the sole 
obstacle to an irruption into that Danubian 
area where misery and chaos supply exactly 
the material for a Bolshevist conflagration. 

Rumania and Poland constitute the real 
bulwark of the West against the Russian 
Reds. The attack upon Poland last summer 
was a deliberate effort to force the northern 
half of this bulwark, which failed only be- 
cause the French perceived the peril and 
stood by Poland at the critical moment and 
because the Poles rallied in the last: ditch. 
Had Poland fallen, the road of the Bolshe- 
vists was open into Germany and into the in- 
flammable areas of Central Europe. If Ru- 
mania falls now, the same situation will 
exist. A campaign against Rumania is, then, 
no more than a renewal of the Bolshevist 
war upon the West. 

Now, in this situation, what is the present 
state of Rumania? Are Bolshevist calcula- 
tions as to internal conditions in the Ruma- 
nian kingdom exact? At the least one is 
forced to concede that there exists disorder 
and a degree of unrest. Before the war Ru- 
mania was a nation of less than eight millions 


of people. The war doubled its population 
and its area. It added more than eight mil- 
lions of people, the great majority of whom 
were Rumanians, but in this Rumanian mass 
were several formidable minorities. 

The population thus added had, moreover, 
been living under three different states—Rus- 


sia, Hungary, and Austria. In all three they . 


had been politically oppressed, but in Austria 
and in Hungary their economic condition had 
been, on the whole, superior to that of the 
mass of the Rumanians living in the older 
kingdom. There the mass of the people lived 
in a state not wholly unlike serfdom. Dur- 
ing the war, and since, there have been great 
changes and a partial division of the land. 
But these changes in the economic status 
of the mass of the people of the old kingdom, 
together with the sudden addition of vast 
numbers and of diverse minorities, the con- 
fusion incident to such a tremendous trans- 
formation, and the misery surviving from the 
time when old Rumania was systematically 
plundered by German, Hungarian, and even 
Turkish troops—these circumstances com- 
bine to create a very difficult state of affairs. 
Given a few years of peace, Rumania would 
be able, like Italy in the last century, to 
achieve economic as well as political unifica- 
tion. But lacking these years, faced by a sud- 
den and formidable Bolshevist invasion, her 
position must be dangerous, if not desperate. 
Obviously, then, the Bolshevists have real 
basis for any calculations on which they may 
found an attack upon Rumania. Moreover, 
if Rumania should fall, then the road to 
Hungary is open, and Hungary was the first 
and, so far, the only, European state to em- 
brace Bolshevist doctrines. "To be sure, the 
Bolshevist régime has been overthrown and 


the reaction in Hungary has been marked by 


bitter repression, but the economic state of 
the Magyars is little better than that of the 
Rumanians, and there survives an intens? 
hatred of the conquerors, who have divided 
the old Hungarian Kingdom and reduced one 


_of the proudest of European nations to the 


estate of a minor power. 

Hungary, then, offers plenty of material 
for Bolshevism. Nor is Austria less prom- 
ising as a field for Lenine and Trotzky. As 
to the condition of this country Americans 
are better informed, by reason of the appeals 
made for assistance. In Vienna we know 
that famine is ever present and human misery 
perhaps greater than in any other portion of 
Europe, outside of Russia itself. Finally, 
there are elements of disorder in Jugoslavia, 
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which might also open the way to a success- 
ful Bolshevist attack in that country, whose 


circumstances strikingly recall those of Ru-- 


mania. 

Finally, and this fact has a vital bearing, 
Rumania has no ally among the great powers, 
who would render even that degree of assist- 
ance which France supplied Poland at the 
critical hour last summer, with decisive re- 
sults. Despite various efforts, Poland and 
Rumania have not yet arrived at any under- 
standing which would insure combined action 
in case of a Russian attack upon either. A 
recent attempt on the part of the far-seeing 
Rumanian Foreign Minister, M. ‘Take 
Jonescu, who made a pilgrimage to Warsaw, 
failed because Rumania sought Polish en- 
trance into the Little Entente, composed of 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, 
while Poland, at odds with the Czechs, de- 
clined all understanding until the Teschen 
dispute was readjusted. Poland, on her side, 
urged the Rumanians to come to an under- 
standing with the Hungarians, but such a 
proposal was-contrary to all Rumanian poli- 
cies, for Hungary was and remains the 
hereditary enemy. 

In sum, and one may pursue the examina- 
tion of existing conditions much further and 
find additional reasons for apprehension, the 
internal conditions of Rumania itself, the con- 
ditions in the adjoining states, in fact, the 
situation in all of southeastern Europe, all 
combine to hold out to the Russian Reds at 
least a basis for calculating that a new attack, 
an offensive beginning at the Dniester, might 
carry Bolshevism to the Danube, might bring 
the Red flag to Budapest and Vienna as well 
as Bucharest. To forecast the offensive is, 
of course, idle, but one cannot mistake the 
possibilities, nor fail to note how futile, and 
even vicious, is the present attempt to explain 
in advance what will be an offensive war as 
an effort to reconquer a province which was 
Russian before 1914. After all, this is only 
an adaptation of the familiar German method 
of seeking to deprive prospective victims of 
all moral defense in advance of any military 
aggression, 

Conceivably the Reds will attack Poland 
again. Not impossibly they will strive to 
injure Great Britain by activities in conjunc- 
tion with the Turks in Anatolia, Mesopo- 
tamia, and through Persia toward the 
frontiers of India, but as things stand the 
Rumanian offensive seems to offer the best 
chance of success and holds out the promise 
of the most extensive rewards. 


V. FIUME AND ATHENS 


The past month has seen the extinction of 
D’Annunzio and the liquidation of the ques- 
tion of Fiume. On the whole it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the praise due to Gio- 
litti and his associates for the manner in 
which they have managed to get rid of one 
of the most annoying of the surviving obsta- 
cles to European peace. This is true both 
as to the Treaty of Rapallo, by which the 
Adriatic question was settled between the 
Italians and the Yugoslavs, and as to the re- 
cent action against D’Annunzio, which made 
possible the application of the treaty. 

D’Annunzio went to Fiume, fired by the 
Garibaldi example, at the moment when the 
weak Nitti Ministry seemed likely to bow to 
President Wilson’s will in the matter of 
Fiume and consent to its -inclusion in the 
Yugoslav Kingdom. All Italy supported his 
daring gamble, and it became impossible to 
remove him by force, because the Italian 
Army was with him, and the navy equally 
sympathetic. 

On the other hand, the prolongation of the 
dispute delayed demobilization at staggering 
costs, increased the risks of a new war with 
the Slavs, and stimulated domestic unrest. 
The fact seems to be that the mass of the 
Itatian public regarded Fiume as a moral 
issue, a real question of national honor, and 
were resolved that it should not become a Slav 
town, but they were equally uninterested in 
D’Annunzio’s larger projects, which en- 
visaged the Italian possession of all of the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. As the de- 
fender of Italian rights in Fiume he com- 
manded Italian sympathy, but as the 
exponent of Italian imperialism he was less 
fortunate, 

When Giolitti negotiated the Treaty of 
Rapallo, which insured the Italian character 
of Fiume and foreshadowed the ultimate 
union of Fiume with Italy, he cut the ground 
out from under D’Annunzio, The Italian 
people were satisfied with the settlement, 
which surrendered Dalmatian aspirations, but 
established Italian position on the Quarnero. 
Thereafter D’Annunzio had to choose be- 
tween bowing to the will of Giolitti and ac- 
cepting the gratitude due him for having 
saved Fiume, which was general, or defying 
the government and risking the anger of a 
nation which was tired of war, sick to death 
of nationalistic enterprise, and willing to ac- 
cept what was an honorable and reasonable 
solution of the dangerous Adriatic problem, 
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which carried increasing menace to Italian 
peace. 

In a like situation Garibaldi had bowed to 
Cavour. D’Annunzio could not bring him- 
self to follow the illustrious example of the 
greater Liberator. As a consequence Giolitti, 
with great skill and deliberateness, concen- 
trated ships and troops, attacked Fiume, and 
.suppressed D’Annunzio with slight cost in 
blood and small disturbance of Italian pub- 
lic opinion. In a few days Fiume fell, while 
Italian troops evacuated the portions of Dal- 
matia which had been assigned to Italy under 
the Treaty of London and occupied in con- 
formity with the terms of the Armistice with 
Austria, but which fell to Yugoslavia by the 
Rapallo agreement. 

I pointed out at the time the Treaty of 
Rapallo was signed the great value of this 
document and its possibilities as a basis for 
final settlement between the Slavs and the 
Latins on the Adriatic. Events since that 
time have only served to emphasize this value. 
All things considered, it may well prove a 
permanent settlement. Already the Monte- 
negrin claim of independence, sustained by 
Italian intrigue, has been extinguished, and 
Montenegro has become part of the Southern 
Slav state. Adjustments between the Al- 
banians and Slavs are now going forward 
and it is hardly too much to hope that ¢he 
Adriatic Question will gradually disappear, 
now that the Fiume powder magazine has 
been removed. 

Since I last described the Greek situation 
Constantine has returned to his throne and 
his capital. He has been welcomed by his 
people, but already complications have arisen 
as a consequence of the refusal of the Allied 
governments to recognize the restored sover- 
eign. As they hold the pursestrings, the com- 
plications are very real, and the Greek public 
is beginning to count the costs of its experi- 
ment in defying Europe. 

At the moment the whole question turns 
upon Constantine’s policy in Asia Minor. 
His army, which had occupied a wide hinter- 
land back of Smyrna, is slowly drawing back 
upon that city, followed by Kemal Pasha’s 
troops. This withdrawal must presently af- 
fect the position of the British in Constanti- 
nople and it must inevitably imperil the whole 
settlement contained in the Treaty of Sevres. 

It is plainly the hope of the British that 
Constantine will continue the work of Veni- 


zelos in Asia- Minor, for Greek troops were 
and are an essential circumstance in the whole 


‘British plan. Were Constantine to do this, 


he might ultimately win British approval, 
but his return is, in part at least, a result of 
the weariness of the Greek: people with 
Asiatic ventures and continued mobilization 
of large numbers of Greeks. ‘Thus the King 
finds himself facing a very awkward di- 
lemma. 

The French, on their part, are permanent- 
ly hostile to Constantine and only less op- 
posed to the Treaty of Sevres. They desire 
peace with the Turks, even at the sacrifice of 
Greek claims in the Smyrna district, and they 
are prepared to modify their own claims in 
Cilicia, if they are assured of security in 
Syria. They are not interested in British 
policy in Constantinople and are ready to 
consent to the abandonment of the whole 
“bag and baggage”’ policy. 

As for the Italians, they are frankly op- 


. posed to British policy which rested upon 


the transformation of Greece, under British 
patronage, into the most considerable power 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Greece is, 
commercially speaking, the Italian rival. 
Greek and Italian ambitions clash in Albania, 
in Smyrna, and in the Islands of the Egean. 
The French and Italians are not on the best 
of terms now, and Italian policy tends in 
British rather than French directions, but in 
the case of Greece, France and Italy are more 
nearly agreed than France and Britain, and 
both Latin countries are ready to see Hellenic 
claims sacrificed to ‘Turkish, for reasons 
which are not in the least hidden. . 

Of the general condition in the Near East, 
resulting from the Bolshevist incursion into 
Armenia and the possibilities of combined 
Russo-Turkish operations in Persia and ‘in 
Mesopotamia, I shall speak next month, but 
it is worth while emphasizing the fact that 
the whole eastern situation has escaped the 
control of the great powers and constitutes a 
very grave menace—a menace peculiarly dis- 
turbing for the British, whose imperial in- 
terests in this quarter are tremendous. _ 

A year ago the center of world unrest 
seemed to be near the Baltic. Despite the 
present Franco-German crisis, it seems to 
have shifted to the southeast to-day, and the 
great developments of the year promise now 
to take place about the Black Sea on the Ru- 
manian frontiers and in Asia Minor. 
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HE world to-day is confronted by the 

most solemn decision in the history of 
mankind. While the embers are smoldering, 
the Great War is over, and the question is 
whether civilization as shattered in Europe 
and as shaken elsewhere is now to be reorgan- 
ized on a basis of life or of death. If we pre- 
pare for war, we now know that inevitably 
we shall get it, and in the years to come there 
can be no peace unless we disarm. Every 
observer agrees that Britain is to-day swept 
by anti-militarism. 

The population of this planet where we 
live is stated to be 1700 millions. It cannot 
be said: that the peoples are as yet organized 
consciously for peace, but it can be said that 
they are in the main unorganized for war. 
On sea there are only three navies worth at- 
tention, supported as follows: 


By Great Britain. s....6060-. 45,000,000 people 
By the United States......... 105,000,000 “ 
WP SE fo cia scans eco 78,000,000 “ 





228,000,000 people 


Even if we add France and Italy as naval 
powers, this means that the rule of the waves 
is confined to few over 300,000,000 actual 
taxpayers out of 1,700,000,000 persons be- 
longing to our species. This result follows 
from the fact that the British Navy is paid 
for entirely by British subjects living in the 
United Kingdom itself. On the ocean, there- 
fore, the outstanding fact which emerges is 
not the present extent of the preparations for 
the next war, but the vast and hitherto un- 
tapped possibilities for future preparation. If 
one-sixth of the human race can maintain 
such navies as we see to-day, what will the 
empire of Neptune be like when the other 
five-sixths have joined the rivals? 

The land on which men live can be divided 
into five great areas. In the table that fol- 
lows there is shown for these areas, first, the 
population maintained and, secondly, the ap- 


proximate number of soldiers actually under 
arms to-day: 


LAND AREA POPULATION SOLDIERS PROPORTION 


Europe ...... 464,000,000 3,500,000 1 in 132 
Australasia .. 16,000,000 76,000 1in210 
America .... 206,000,000 675,000 1 in 300 
yO eer 872,000,000 1,500,000 1 in 584 
AGHIC®. 0c 142,000,000 200,000 1 in 710 


These figures indicate that there are to-day 
under arms about 6,000,000 soldiers, or one 
soldier to every three hundred people, ap- 
proximately, Here again there is evidence of 
infinite untapped possibilities of mischief. If 
the whole world were raised to the European 
standard of militarism to-day there would be 
not 6,000,000 soldiers under arms, but 
nearly 13,000,000. Yet even in Europe 
the largest armies are only as follows: 


DANES So bine Seco siae dec oneieenuss 350,000 
CEMA on oecson tccanetcucaaceecs 100,000 
IRENE cb eacawccWladeratnss awewtuen 300,000 
OMNI ab ocinsnoncddewseueseeasees 600,000 
WGI cee ncvcwnecuknwssscuueenese 250,000 


If the men in Europe who have actual 
knowledge of war were called up, the total 
would be multiplied several times. One of 
the essentials of peace is that the old genera- 
tion of conscripts should pass away without 
a new generation arising to take their place. 
Again, take the African figure. No fewer 
than 100,000 out of the 200,000 there al- 
lotted are in fact the somewhat nominal and 
unequipped troops of Abyssinia. On the 
other side of the account, however, the forces 
of the Commonwealth of South Africa are 
reckoned as being entirely in reserve—a re- 
mark which applies also to Canada and Aus- 
tralia, which countries have not 10,000 men 
-under arms between them. If the white man 
arms for the next war against himself, we 
may take it as certain that he will also enlist 
the reserves of the black races, who are now 
becoming more than ever conscious of their 
place in history. 

In Asia there is no militarism except in 
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Japan, whose army accounts for 600,000 out 
of the above total of 1,500,000 soldiers. Yet 
Japan has only a population of about eighty 
millions. The inhabitants of British India 
are four times as numerous as those of Japan, 
yet India, with a land frontier to defend— 


Japan being islands—and unity to be main- - 


tained amid hitherto divided races and re- 
ligions, has only 330,000 troops, of whom 
hardly a quarter are European. The per- 
centage of militarism in India is barely one- 
seventh that of Japan. In China militarism 
may be said not to exist as yet. 

Taking North and South America, the 
only army to be considered seriously in world 
politics is that of the United States, which is 
280,000 men. And this army—to be further 
reduced—is voluntary. It therefore follows 
that the curse of conscription is to-day limited 
to Italy, France, Russia, some small Euro- 
pean states, and Japan. If, however, the 
world is to be prepared for further war, we 
must expect that slowly but surely conscrip- 
tion will become universal. In fact the situ- 
ation is that as navies sometimes commission 
battleships with so-called.“‘nucleus crews,” so 
are the nations in their exhausted condition 
depending for the moment only on “nucleus 
armies.” 

In the next war everything on land would 
depend on equipment. And equipment means 
chemistry in its most fearful activities. Al- 
though the citizen, his home, his wife and 
family, his property, will be destroyed whole- 
sale by the engines certain to be invented by 
the experts of rival governments, the citizen 
has not been permitted to know hitherto what 
is being done in his name. It is indispensable 
to disarmament that all laboratories be 
scheduled and rendered open to inspection. 
To this course objections will be raised, but 
the question is whether any objection is so 
serious as to outweigh the alternative peril of 
accumulated stores of inconceivably hideous 
poisons and explosives, easily transportable 
over immense distances by aircraft, so to be 
dropped at will on cities like New York and 
London and Paris. 

War is no longer waged by armies against 
armies and navies against navies. Every war 
in the future will be fought without mercy 
against the civilian, including the women and 
the children. How to limit the building of 
Jethal aircraft must be considered. Germany 
is accused of having as many aeroplanes as 
Britain and France combined. And Britain 
to-day prefers battleplanes to battleships. She 
is building the former while she is scrapping 


the latter. On her air service she is spending 
100 million dollars a year. 

If, in this respect, we wish to make the 
world safe for our boys and girls to live in, 
there is a method whereby we can certainly 
do so. During the war there was a careful 
record kept of all the main metals and raw 
materials used for the making of munitions. 
Foods and many other commodities were 
also rationed and, while doubtless there was 
some evasion, the inspection was sufficiently 
effective to secure the broad results desired. 
In large cities like New York there is a simi- 
lar record kept of all dynamite used in build- 
ing operations. Occasionally explosives will 
escape detection and there will be a disaster 
in Wall Street, but with inspection it would 
be impossible for the manufacturers of these 
things to elaborate a chemical arsenal on a 
scale that would threaten other nations with- 
out the fact being known. 

Such inspection of shipping, designed to 
guide underwriters of insurance, has been for 
three generations conducted on an interna- 
tional scale by Lloyd’s Register, without of- 
fense and with absolute reliability. Every 
vessel launched has been watched during con- 
struction and is still watched as it goes:to sea. 
Yet Lloyd’s Register is an exclusively British 
concern, acting without the sanction of any 
government or league of nations. The inter- 
national inspection of dangerous chemicals 
and disease germs would be the more feasible, 
because, after all, the firms affected do not 
want to kill people except as an incident of 
their profit-earning business. If they know 
that no government dare buy their prohibited 
wares and that in the nature of the case no 
one except a government can use these wares, 
they will follow the market into safer fields. 


Land Disarmament Easier Because of Change 
in Sea Power 


Disarmament on land is rendered the sim- 
pler because the nature of sea-power has 
changed. Before the war it used to be said 
that Britain could not be invaded because she 
had a bigger navy than that of Germany. 
To-day we see that, owing to the inevitable 
development of submarines and aircraft, no 
country at any time will be able to invade any 
other country across the ocean. Assuming 
for the moment the truth of this proposition, 
which I will elaborate a little later, it fol- 
lows that armies may be disbanded, continent 
by continent. This is the reason why, under 
the Monroe Doctrine, Latin America is able 
to regard soldiers merely as police. The 
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Japanese Army is important because it is pen- 
etrating the mainland of Asia. It is not im- 
portant as a menace to Australia, New Zea- 
land, and North America. As practical poli- 
tics, the concerted limitation of armies is thus 
a manageable problem, particularly important 
for Europe and especially for France and 
Germany. Russian manpower might become 
a menace, but the Soviet Army is, at present, 
incapable of any aggression disturbing to gen- 
eral peace. If this be the situation left by the 
war, it rests with the Continent of Europe 
whether she will handicap herself in future 
by maintaining vast numbers of men in crimi- 
nal idleness merely in order to foster ancient 
feuds, while the new world, saved from such 
folly by the intervening waters, goes ahead 
and elaborates new standards of comfort and 
happiness, Whatever be Europe’s decision, 
her armies will be localized by the submarine 
and the aeroplane, while the cactus hedge 
called the Himalayas, with the Isthmus of 
Suez—the Thermopyle of Africa—will re- 
strain, if they need it, the armies of Russia. 


Submarines and Aircraft versus Battleships 


The fact is that whereas seapower used to 
make the sea safe, seapower now makes the 
sea impassable. When the war broke out 
Germany had only thirty-six submarines. 
With ten times that number she would have 
won. Usually there were not more than eight 
or nine U-boats in use at any one time. But 
on the average each U-boat sank 100 million 
dollars’ worth of shipping. In the last week 
of the war, with her sailors in mutiny, Ger- 
many concentrated on tankers and actually 
sank nine of them. To the end she destroyed 
shipping in the narrow Irish seas, yet the Irish 
seas were patrolled by 2500 vessels of all de- 


scriptions. With 600 destroyers and 6000 
auxiliary craft on the watch day and -night 
for four and a half years the Allies captured 
or sunk only 205 submarines, and these sub- 
marines were of a type as yet rudimentary. 

The submarine is now supplemented by the 
larger submersibles and by aircraft which can 
discharge not bombs alone, but torpedoes also. 
So formidable are these novel engines of sea- 
war that Britain has not only ceased building 
any new battleships or battle cruisers, but has 
actually scrapped three of the latest type 
which were at various stages of construction. 
So far as Britain is concerned, therefore, the 
race in battleships is dropped. Our private 
yards are completing three for Japan at 
Japan’s expense—that is all. Acting on ex- 
pert advice, Britain thus holds her hand for 
a while, as she did in the years 1906-1908, 
when the first Dreadnought with uniform 
armament of big guns was under design. 
Most British Admirals consider that the mon- 
ster battleships now under construction in the 
United States, at forty million dollars apiece, 
would never go into battle in any war fought 
with the new weapons of attack. Britain has 
also scrapped more than 600 warships and 
the scrapping merrily goes on. In addition 
she has handed to Canada, for use on the 
Pacific Coast in harmony with the United 
States forces, a squadron consisting, it is be- 
lieved, of eight cruisers and twenty-four de- 
stroyers. At the moment, then, it is not easy 
to make out a case for naval rivalry on the 
British side, whether against Japan or the 
United States. Whatever be her motive, 
Britain thinks it well to save her money to 
pay her debts. 

The comparison between the three powers 
may now be stated, type by type: 


VESSELS TONNAGE 

Battleships Complete Building Total Complete Building Total 
United States Pree 33 10 707,990 389,600 1,097,590 
Great Britain ..... 46 none 46 962,750 none 962,750 
TOE av vk secannces 11 8 244,800 256,000 500,800 

Battle Cruisers 
United States ..... none 6 none 211,800 211,800 
Great Britain ..... 10 none 307,500 none 307,500 
PAE <6 0 le ei vras tes + none 101,100 none 101,100 


In “capital ships,” therefore, it follows, 
from figures published in American books of 
reference, that when the Daniels programs 
are complete, the United States will have 49 
vessels to Britain’s 56 and Japan’s 23, while 
tonnage will be: United States, 1,309,390; 
Britain, 1,279,250; Japan, 601,900. That is 
the situation as it will be in 1924. 


But the statistics should be read in the 
light of the fact that the United States fleet 
will be of a later construction on the average 
than the British, with larger units, heavier 
guns, and higher speeds. In the British figures 
are included six pre-Dreadnoughts which 
were obsolete even when war broke out, 
and the real position in 1924, as stated by 
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Mr. Archibald Hurd, the naval expert of the 
London Daily Telegraph, will be: ~ 


United States 


Capital Ships No. Tonnage 

First Class..... 27 983,000 

Second Class.... 8 167,650 

35 1,150,650 

First-class ships are armed with 14-inch 


guns and over, and it will be noticed how 
much more modern, comparatively, are the 
United States and Japanese vessels, judged by 
this test, than the British. Mr. Hurd claims 
that the superiority of the United States 
Navy over the British will be, in 1924, about 
30 per cent. in capital ships and big guns. 
Other factors, of course, enter into the reck- 
oning. There is considerable doubt whether 
the American 16-inch guns will prove to be 
in practise more effective than the British 14- 
and 15-inch. Also, the manning of her navy 
is a matter of anxiety for the United States 
in these days of high wages on shore. 

With different wage scales in different 
countries, comparisons of expenditure on 
navies are almost wholly fallacious. And it 
so happens that we are quite in the dark as to 
appropriations for the coming fiscal years. 
But at the normal reckoning of five dollars to 
the pound sterling, Britain is to-day spending 
on her navy at the rate of $400,000,000 a 
year, The British estimates for 1921-1922 
are, at this moment, before the Cabinet, and 
large reductions have been ordered. If Mr. 
Daniels obtains his $670,000,000 or there- 
abouts, he will be spending about double what 
Britain, so far as I can see, will spend—this 
without making any allowance for the depre- 
ciation of the sovereign. The Japanese esti- 
mates are, in dollars: 


Increase 
a er $178,000,000 $34,000,000 
a 237,000,000 - 85,000,000 


$41 5,000,000 $119,000,000 


These figures show that while Japan is 
increasing her Navy expenditure, it is, on 
her estimates, less than half the appropriation 
for Navy by Mr. Daniels. In fact, Japan 
is spending on her Army and Navy together 
only two-thirds of what the United States is 
asked to spend on Navy alone. 

It must not be supposed that Britain is 
alarmed by all this. It is a fixed principle of 
her policy that she will under no circum- 
stances enter into naval competition with the 
United States. She notices certain unmistak- 
able indications of what objectives American 
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statesmen have in view. She sees the gradual 
transference of the United States Navy from 


Great Britain 
No. Tonnage 


Japan 
No. Tonnage 


18 487,450 14 438,000 
18 395,840 3 59,950 
36 = 883,290 17. = 497,950 


the Atlantic to the Pacific, the large expendi- 


ture on Pacific bases, the almost continuous 


negotiations with Japan, and the now ad- 
mitted rapprochement between the United 
States and the self-governing British Do- 
minions, which cherish similar aims in the 
Far East. What Britain fears is not the huge 
American Dreadnought-cruisers, 800 feet 
long—an incomparable target, by the way, 
for torpedo and aerial bomb—but a much 
deadlier peril to an island power. From be- 
ing the mistress of the seas, Britain is, for the 
time being, deposed, not by American expen- 
diture, but by inevitable geography. She is 
surrounded by the potential submarine bases 
of Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
Being the only country in the world that 
cannot feed herself except by imports over- 
seas, she is the country, of all others, most 
vulnerable to deadly attack, even by the 
weakest of her neighbors. An American bat- 
tleship a mile long, with a hundred 30-inch 
guns, would matter less to England than 
half a dozen submarines, built against her by 
Norway, at a hundredth the cost. 

Navies, like all institutions, are conserva- 
tive. Years after the battle between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac wooden ships, all 
of them obviously valueless, were built and 
launched. The Dreadnought is popular with 
contractors, it impresses the public, it is the 
pride of the crew, it looks well at maneuvers. 
To fight for one’s country in a submarine re- 
quires heroic nerve and courage. It is, liter- 
ally, a martyrdom to patriotism. But a na- 
tion like England that has been nearly starved 
out by a foreign foe can afford no mere senti- 
ment to interfere with scientific conclusions. 
And Americans may assume that the British 
Admiralty is entirely unmoved by megalo- 
maniac statistics of tonnage and engine-power. 
Even with deck armor, as shown to be neces- 
sary at the Battle of Jutland, the Dread- 
nought has to fear and will probably succumb 
to aerial bombs from a flight of seaplanes. 
This means for Britain something much more 
vital than the loss of Dreadnoughts. She is 
thinking of her food ships. What if aircraft 
can destroy them also? 


























THE SAFEGUARDS OF PEACE 


BY MAURICE LEON 


HE words which follow are dedicated 
to three living men and the memory of 
one departed. 

The living men are Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Will H. Hays, and Warren G. Harding. 

The one departed is Theodore Roosevelt. 
The reason for this dedication will be ap- 
parent in the light of the facts dealt with in 
this article. 

If there is to be peace in the world during 
the remainder of this century, Germany, 
willingly or unwillingly, must live up to the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, par- 
ticularly those which concern disarmament 
and reparation. 

The dominant thought of the American 
people throughout American participation in 
the war was that German militarism must be 
destroyed forever. This thought, which in- 
spired soldiers and civilians alike in their 
efforts to attain victory, was the result of the 
succession of events which had gradually 
taught the masses of our people that our fate 
as a free nation was at stake from the incep- 
tion of German aggression upon France and 
Belgium, because that aggression was aimed 
at all human liberty. Either the aggressor 
was to be vanquished and kept disarmed, 
making a renewal of the onslaught impossi- 
ble, or the state of armed peace in which 
Europe had lived as if cn the brink of a vol- 
cano since Prussia’s attacks on her neighbors 
began sixty years ago must inevitably be ex- 
tended to us and keep us not only trained for 
war but armed to the teeth at all times, lest 
a conflagration started in one corner of the 
world should reach the edifice of our national 
well-being, and endanger its existence. That 
way lies ruin, under the weight of taxation 
superadded to existing war debt to pay for an- 
other war of even greater proportions. 

By the Treaty of Versailles it is provided 
that Germany shall be disarmed and shall re- 
main disarmed. It is vital to every free na- 
tion that the treaty in this respect shall be 
lived up to in letter and spirit. The fate of 
limitation of armaments, that is to say, of 
the maintenance of armaments at a reason- 
able minimum, is at stake. Unless the authors 
of the most stupendous aggression on human 
liberty since the beginning of time are kept in 


a state of disarmament it is idle to expect that 
any free nation will risk its fate on the out- 
come of vague hopes of human good-will 
lacking the foundation of an existing. condi- 
tion of safety. And nations whose frontiers 
are maritime, as in the case of Great Britain 
and ourselves, cannot expect that nations 
with territorial frontiers—France, Belgium, 
and Poland in particular—should take pre- 
cautions for their safety which are in any 
wise less effective for the purpose of their 
protection than our navy is for ours or the 
British Navy is for Britain’s, Of course, the 
best precaution consists in keeping those 
shown to be bent on aggression in a state of 
real disarmament. As to this a recent warn- 
ing has come from Berlin in the form of a 
New Year’s greeting by General von Seecht, 
Minister of War, exhorting Germany to 
trust in a sharp sword and a shining shield 
for her future. 

In a dispatch published recently in a New 
York newspaper it was stated that Premier 
Lloyd George shied at every communication 
received from France signed ‘Foch,” con- 
cerning the disarmament of Germany. I be- 
lieve this story is. an invention of German 
propaganda. It is now well established that 
Premier Lloyd-George, in response to an ap- 
peal by Field Marshal Haig in the terrible 
days of March, 1918, exerted a preponderat- 
ing influence in achieving allied unity of com- 
mand under Foch—thanks to which vic- 
tory was won—and certainly no act of the 
British Premier will serve so much as that 
one to make his fame enduring. No one 
knows better than the British Premier that if 
France is not safe from German or German- 
Bolshevik attack, Britain is not safe, nor is 
any free nation, and at Spa last July he en- 
tered into an explicit agreement with France 
to enforce respect by Germany of the dis- 
armament provisions of the treaty. With 
Germany it must be kept in mind that disar- 
mament cannot be effective within the bounds 
of safety unless rigidly enforced—a task far 
cheaper than that of dealing with a Germany 
which has been successful in evading disarma- 
ment. 

Reparation has an important relation to 
disarmament which is not generally appre- 
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ciated. The German policy of aggression 
was built upon German economic expansion. 
In her years of prosperity Germany piled up 
the armaments which she used in inflicting 
the terrible wounds from which her victori- 
ous neighbors are still bleeding—wounds by 
far more serious than any she suffered herself. 


Having devoted so much of her energies © 


for sixty years to purposes of aggression, 
Germany will be a much safer neigh- 
bor if for the next fifty years she devotes 
most of her surplus production and earnings 
to the purposes of reparation. The only 
serious hope of a change in German psychol- 
ogy lies in the effect on the German mind of 
an era of reparation when for the first time 
in German history German resources will be 
applied to making good the consequences of 
a German invasion. In this connection need 
it be recalled that more houses were de- 
stroyed in France’s devastated area than are 
found in all of Greater New York with its 
population of over five millions; that the in- 
dustries of northeast France were all but 
wiped out; that French coal mines are in 
utter ruin; finally that France sacrificed one 
and a half million of the flower of her youth 
who fell in battle and another half million 
maimed ? 

On September 6, 1918 (Lafayette-Marne 

Day), Roosevelt had said at City Hall, New 
York, speaking of America’s debt to France 
for American independence: 
I wish to insist with all possible emphasis that 
in the present war France, England, Italy, all 
the Allies, have rendered us similar services. 
The French at the Battle of the Marne four years 
ago, and at Verdun, and the British at Ypres; in 
short, the French, the English, the Italians, the 
Belgians, the Serbians—all the Allies, were fight- 
ing our battles exactly as much as they were 
fighting their own. 


This led Roosevelt to add: 


The peace that we win must guarantee full repa- 
ration for the awful cost of life and treasure 
which the Prussianized Germany of the Hohen- 
zollerns has inflicted on the entire world; and 
this reparation must take the form of action that 
will render it impossible for Germany to repeat 
her colossal wrongdoing. 


In an important address in the Senate con- 
cerning our war aims in the early part of 
October, 1918, Senator Lodge was equally 
explicit. The Republican program of a peace 
of unconditional surrender was a program of 
restitution, of reparation, of security for the 
future, not alone for ourselves, but for our 
Allies, who had fought the war during the 
four long years which preceded our four 
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months’ fighting on the Western Front. 

Such were the noteworthy utterances of 
the Republican leadership in 1918. Is it 
thinkable that the Republican party, having 
been sustained at the polls that year and 
swept into power by the election this year, 
will repudiate these utterances now? 

Warren G. Harding, the standard-bearer 
of 1920, received that standard from the 
hands of Henry Cabot Lodge, who himself 
had received it from the hands of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the standard-bearer of 1918. 
‘These three men, the one who died and the 
two who are living, throughout the fight— 
which began in September, 1918, was won in 
November, 1918, and rewon, this time with 
all the consequences of victory, in November, 
1920—relied upon the organizing genius, 
upon the high capacity and strongheartedness 
of Will H. Hays. 

In order to make the peace conform to the 
war program of the Republican party it 
should be insisted upon that the military, 
naval, and air clauses of the treaty, consti- 
tuting Part V. thereof and set forth in Arti- 
cles 159-213, inclusive, of the treaty, contain 
a sanction for the enforcement of those 
clauses in the event of their violation by Ger- 
many, a sanction at present not to be found 
in the treaty. 

The lack of such sanction has already done 
great mischief. In order to obtain Great 
Britain’s agreement to enforce compliance 
with the provisions in said clauses which 
Germany had already disregarded, France 
had to make at the Spa Conference a serious 
sacrifice entailed by large gold payments to 
Germany which, as is now revealed, Ger- 
many is diverting to purposes other than those 
to which she agreed to apply these gold pay- 
ments—among them propaganda expendi- 
tures. Such a state of affairs should be in- 
tolerable to self-respecting Americans, yet it is 
the unfortunate consequence of Mr. Wilson’s 
acts and omissions at the Peace Conference in 
violation of the national will as expressed in 
November, 1918. 

Following a long controversy at the Peace 
Conference, when the President insisted that 
France should accept the League of Nations 
as her bulwark against renewed German ag- 
gressions, France refused. The President 
then agreed to the so-called treaty of defense, 
but that treaty contemplates common action 
by France, Great Britain, and the United 
States only after a German aggression. 

Why wait until then? Manifestly, no 
German aggression will ever take place if the 
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military, naval, and air clauses of the treaty 
are lived up to by Germany. Hence, to be- 
gin at the beginning, to prevent danger and 
not wait to act until the danger has arisen, 
it is manifest that there should be added to 
the military, naval, and air clauses of the 
treaty a clause whereby the principal Allied 
and Associated powers shall undertake 
toward each other the obligation to compel 
compliance by Germany with those clauses. 
If this is done, Germany will know that 
those upon whom she inflicted the enormous 
sacrifices entailed by the war will not take the 
risk incident to allowing her to prepare an- 
other onslaught, but will deal with her the 
moment she fails to comply with the disarma- 
ment clauses of the treaty. It will be then, 
and not when her preparations are completed, 
that intervention to prevent aggression can be 
had with the best consequences. 

Any notion that because the United States 
is somewhat further removed from the dan- 
ger of another German onslaught the Ameri- 
can people may neglect safeguards against it 
is dangerous. Is it possible that that notion 
has not yet been dispelled? Shall it be neces- 
sary to wait until the Germans shall have 
perfected their air and gas preparations for 
another onslaught before believing that the 
not cistant future will see the United States 
open to dangerous air attacks, and that a 
Germany dangerous to France, Belgium, and 
Great Britain twenty or twenty-five years 
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hence will be also dangerous to the United 
States, particularly to our populous communi- 
ties on the Atlantic Coast? Let permanent 
disarmament be enforced upon Germany and 
compliance by Germany with the treaty can 
be confidently relied upon. In the contrary 
case, the opposite will be true. 

Let the permanent disarmament of Ger- 
many be provided for effectually and any 
league or association of nations which the 
United States sees fit to join will be listened 
to. Otherwise the contrary will be true. Let 
provision be made ending German militarism 
forever, as the American people intended in 
1918, and the Treaty of Defense may be en- 
tered into with full confidence that the ag- 
gression contemplated by it will not occur. 

If the United States would promote peace, 
the American people cannot avoid facing the 
facts and doing their share. Such a great 
blessing as world peace cannot come about by 
merely wishing for it; one must be willing to 
do something for it and do it in the realm 
of tangible things. 

Let German disarmament be enforced, and 
the danger of a German-Bolshevik combine 
against the world disappears, while the pros- 
pect of free nations being able to limit their 
expenditures for armaments becomes bright. 

If the Republican party would vindicate its 
war record, it will dispel the illusions of peace 
by facing and acting upon the realities of 
peace, 





HUGO STINNES, GERMANY’S 
BUSINESS GIANT 


AS Germany found the man endowed 

with the genius and capacity to turn 
the nation back from the brink of economic 
and financial ruin and start it definitely on 
the way to complete recuperation ? 

Not a few observers think it likely that 
such a man has been found, and the one to 
whom they point is Hugo Stinnes. 

The press has fairly hummed for months 
with news of Stinnes’s activities in the mak- 
ing of giant trusts, characterizing him va- 
riously as coal baron, paper plutocrat, potash 
prince, mining magnate, shipping seignior, in- 
dustrial imperialist, boss politician, super- 
capitalist, great constructionist, uncrowned 
king, and destined savior of his country. 

These are useful terms, perhaps, as hinting 
at the comprehensive sphere in which Stinnes 
moves and wields his power, but they reflect 
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little of the personality behind his extraordi- 
nary achievements. It has seemed worth 
while to attempt to get at the story of his 
life, with a view to discovering whether or 
not a really big idea is working in his mind 
and, if so, whether it be the right or the 
wrong idea. 

Stinnes has a representative in America, 
who talked the other day for a long time 
about his chief to the writer of this article. 
The story which follows is based largely 
upon that talk. 

Hugo Stinnes was born in 1870 at Miil- 
heim, not far from Diisseldorf, and near the 
center of one of the great industrial sections 
of Germany. 

He is not a Jew, as has been frequently 
stated in the American press. On the con- 
trary, his father is said to have been of pure 
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Teutonic blood, while his mother (born 
Coupienne) was French, descended from the 
Huguenots, who fled to Brandenburg to es- 
cape the persecutions of Louis XIV, carrying 
with them and injecting into. the life of that 
community the thrift and industrial skill 
which history credits with having done so 
much to make France the wealthiest of Euro- 
pean states. 

It would appear, therefore, that Stinnes 
comes naturally by many of the qualities 
which have contributed to his success and 
served to make him a conspicuous figure in 
the industrial life of Germany. 


A Coal Baron at Twenty 


It was coal upon whieh had been founded 
the modest family fortune that Stinnes in- 
herited at the age of twenty. It has been 
coal, primarily, upon which he has built his 
huge industrial combines. He has mined coal 
as a common laborer in the pits, thought coal, 
talked coal, dreamed coal, and collected coal 
—until he now controls no less than sixty 
mines, with a total capacity equal to 10 per 
cent. of the entire production of the country 
in 1913, when Germany ranked third among 
the coal-producing nations of the world. 

He enjoys the unique distinction of having 
once demonstrated that German coal could be 
economically and profitably exported to Eng- 
land. And he knows, of course, that Ger- 
many’s economic life and her ability to meet 
obligations imposed by the treaty depend 
largely upon coal. That is at least one 
reason why Stinnes is fighting tooth and nail 
for a determination in Germany’s favor of the 
fate of Upper Silesia, whose coal resources he 
believes cannot and will not be adequately 
developed except under the control of Ger- 
many, to whom they are so essential. 

It should go without saying, perhaps, that 
Stinnes did everything in his power to help 
Germany win the war. He is said to have 
been a troublesome recalcitrant at Spa, and 
he has been pictured as “thinking up plans 
which will evade payment of the indemnity 
and leave in Germany a great deal of wealth, 
most of which will belong to him.” Yet 
those who are in his confidence assert that he 
believes in accepting resolutely the conse- 
quences of defeat, and that he professes an 
abiding faith in the ability of his country to 
meet all, or substantially all, of whatever 
reparation demands may be made—provided 
it does not suffer loss of the Silesian mines. 

But this is getting somewhat ahead of the 
story. 
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Stinnes’ first contact with the world of in- 
dustry came just before he had attained the 
age of twenty, when, upon the death of his 
father, he began to look after the latter’s in- 
terests in coal. His technical and business 
training in the schools followed a year spent 
in the mines as a common laborer, during 
which he is said to have shown a peculiar 
grasp of the problems of the technique of 
production. 


Truly an Industrial Giant 


In a surprisingly short time after he had 
assumed full control of the properties he in- 
herited they were realizing under his vigor- 
ous hands a larger earning power than anyone 
had imagined to be inherent in them. En- 
couraged by success, Stinnes began to look 
around for opportunities to expand. While 
yet a very young man he went into shipping 
on the Rhine, at first in a modest and more 
or less experimental way, but soon became a 
factor to be reckoned with in water transpor- 
tation. He is now considered the most im- 
portant shipping man in Germany, with com- 
plete ownership of a considerable number of 
relatively small concerns engaged in river and 
coastwise traffic, with interests in many differ- 
ent companies equipped for overseas com- 
merce (including the Hamburg-American 
Line, which has recently entered into a work- 
ing agreement with large American inter- 
ests), and with control of several large ship- 
yards. oan 

It is not necessary to recount in detail the 
various steps leading to what Stinnes himself 
regards as his supreme industrial achievement 
—the union of the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Electrical Works, the Rodder Coal Mines, 
Gelsenkirchen Mining Company, and the 
Deutsch-Luxembourg Mining Company. 
Suffice it to say that the uniform success 
which attended all his early enterprises was 
not long in being recognized by other capi- 
talists, among them August Thyssen, the steel 
and mining magnate, whom he was destined 
eventually to outstrip in the control of steel 
production. z 

As his prestige grew, Herr Stinnes was 
called upon to sit in the councils of one after 
another of the large industrial companies, 
until he is now chairman of the boards of 
no less than twenty-one and member of the 
boards of twenty-six others. His influence 
can readily be appreciated. 

But to return to the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Electrical Works combine. This was the 
coérdination of the vast natural resources, in- 
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cluding’ coal and iron ore, with the gas and 
electrical utilities in the territory having Es- 
sen as its center. It is significant to note that 
this combine came about-as the fruition of 
ideas which Stinnes was developing long be- 
fore the war—ideas based upon a system of 
industrial economy involving the establish- 
ment of the most intimate relationship be- 
tween producers and consumers. And it is 
significant, also, that it was in connection 
with this combine that Stinnes worked out, 
for the first time in the history of German 
industry, the idea of joint ownership and con- 
trol among cities, communities, and private 
capital—an idea which has 





by Herr Stinnes, which may be taken as a 
general outline of his plan for reconstructing 
Germany: 


We must round up and organize our consum- 
ers of coal in the form of electricity, gas, water, 
or transportation into great concerns covering 
the largest possible areas. I will call them State 
Electrical Companies, State Gas Companies, State 
Transportation Companies. These companies 
must have industrial leadership in the boards of 
directors; state and communities must be ma- 
jority stockholders. To these I would give the 
tight, and even impose it as a duty to secure 
for themselves for a long period of time and 
under all circumstances the basis of their power. 
....+ To such concerns I would give the right 
to use for themselves 90 per 
cent. of the increased coal 





become a part of the phi- 
losophy of the German 
People’s party, of which 
Hugo Stinnes is the ac- 
knowledged leader. 


The Stinnes Plan for Re- 


constructing Germany 


Passing by his activities 
during the war—when he 
was not only engaged on 
huge contracts on his own 
account, but took a leading 
part in the organization of 
all industry for war pur- 
poses, and is said to have 
worked with his hands re- 
markably free from Gov- 
ernment interference—we 
come to the more recent 
phases of Stinnes’ career, 
which have made him the 








production which they might 
bring about, the other 10 per 
cent. to be made available 
for the generality. ... 


But I would go even fur- 
ther. I would give to all 
industrial concerns the pos- 
sibility of pursuing this same 
coutse.... To carry out 
this plan would require... 
three or four years. One 
would achieve by it that all 
consumers of coal—and this 
consumption might consist in 
merely riding on street cars 
or using electric light— 
be united and would take 
upon themselves the financial 
responsibility and would be 
placed in position actually to 
finance these joint  enter- 
prises. 

But you would create 
something else. You would 
create organisms which 
would be economically so 








most-talked-about man in 
the entire German nation. 

The association of his name with the mar- 
shalling of the numerous industrial trusts 
these last few months, involving an amount 
of capital of which there does not appear to 
be any authentic estimate, but which, if it 
were known, would doubtless stagger the 
imagination, together with his identification 
with various isolated enterprises of different 
descriptions, has led more or less naturally to 
the charge that he is apparently trying to grab 
everything in sight. 

His friendly critics resent this charge, say- 
ing that he is not a “grabber’”—that he is 
nothing if not methodical—and pointing to 
the way in which he has confined his opera- 
tions in the main to the basic industries of 
coal, steel, and transportation. They say his 
ideas are, after all, intensive; and in support 
of that they refer to the following statement 
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strong that they could not 
be rooted up and carried 
away by a storm which perhaps in a few weeks 
or months may sweep over us. 


A Plea for Increased Production 


Analysis of this statement fails, indeed, to 
disclose anything original, anything that can 
be called a unique conception of industrial 
organization, What it really means is that 
Stinnes believes, first of all, that the sole spe- 
cific for Germany’s economic sickness is in- 
creased production. In emphasizing the 
acuteness of the situation in Germany in this 
respect Stinnes has said that any measure 
which might have the effect of decreasing pro- 
duction would signify literally the death of 
millions of the German people. Without in- 
creased production, he considers civil war by 
no means out of the question. 

The statement means, also, that Stinnes be- 
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lieves production can be increased to the point 
of real effectiveness under the chaotic condi- 
tions prevailing in Germany, only by carry- 
ing industrial integration to the furthest ex- 
treme, as a means of effecting the necessary 
economies and assuring the essential credits 
with which to obtain raw materials from 
abroad; and that he would conciliate the so- 
cialistic sentiment which has grown to such 
large proportions in Germany since the war, 
by retaining in part the fundamentals of so- 
cialistic doctrine, while avoiding waste and 
dissipation, incident to the industrial interfer- 
ence of a disorganized state, by adhering to 
the principle of private property and leaving 
individual initiative unimpaired. With his 
program, as a whole, it is significant that 
Stinnes has, tacitly at least, the support of 
the majority Socialists. 

He has said: “You must leave to the pro- 


jector what is the projector’s, namely, leader- 


ship; but you must see to it that labor gets as 
large gains as possible, at least a good living, 
out of the enterprise.”* He supports, if, in- 
deed, he does not lead, the movement which 
is on foot for a repeal of the eight-hour law, 
one of the fruits of the revolution of last 
spring. But he advocates labor’s sharing the 
profits of industrial enterprise through stock 
ownership. 


Some Personal Sidelights 


Stinnes himself would hardly deny that, 
however much he may have at heart the 
future welfare of Germany, he has been 
largely moved in his gigantic operations by 
personal ambition, and even by the primitive 
passion of conquest. In many of the recent 
instances in which he has gone outside the 
field of what he considers the keystone indus- 
tries, his motive seems to have been merely to 
demonstrate ability to overcome obstacles 
which others have called insurmountable. 

That motive is said to be the one, pri- 
marily, which lies behind his purchase of the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung—which his 
representative asserts, by the way, is Stinnes’ 
only adventure into the newspaper field— 
undertaken solely in the hope of being able 
some day to point with pride to the achieve- 
ment of developing a live and commercially 
successful publication from a puny, old-fash- 
ioned Government gazette. 

Stinnes has undeniably made a great deal 
of money. He is far and away the richest 
man in Germany to-day. The estimates 
which place his fortune at a thousand million 


Of course, those are paper marks, standing 
to-day in relation to the American dollar at 
barely a sixteenth of their normal value. Yet 
in Germany they place in Stinnes’ hands the 
balance of financial power, and therefore the 
reins of leadership in the colossal industrial 
transformation which still goes on apace. 

It has once before been pointed out in these 
pages that Stinnes may be likened to Ameri- 
can industrial leaders to the extent that his 
method has not been one of amassing a for- 
tune in money, but rather in constantly using 
his credit to start new operations. He is ap- 
parently not the Schwab, nor yet the Mor- 
gan, the Hill, or the Harriman, of Germany, 
but rather, as his American agent thinks, 
the Pierre du Pont, of whom it has been said 
that his chief interest lies in doing big things 
and having a great many of them going at the 
same time; that he believes real success lies 
in achievement on a sound and enduring 
basis; ‘that he goes in for high production 
rather than high stock quotations; and that 
he will never be what used to be called a 
“money baron.” 

Whether Stinnes has builded on a sound 
and enduring basis, or whether his enormous 
industrial structure is liable to turn out to 
be a house of cards cannot be determined in 
the light of extraordinary conditions under 
which his operations have been carried on. 
Certain it is, however, that he is a man of 
tremendous energy, keen perception, and 
vivid imagination. 

He knows that to have industrial stability 
Germany must first have political stability ; 
and he is said to hold that the latter cannot 
be attained except through a longer tenure of 
central administration than it is the practice 
of republics to provide. Politically he is not, 
however, a reactionary to the extent of desir- 
ing the return of the Hohenzollerns to power. 

Temperamentally Stinnes is a democrat, 
described as genial, explosive, and endowed 
with an impish humor. His domestic life is 
simple and devoted. His wife, who is pic- 
tured as a woman of rare charm and capacity, 
was a Montevidean, whose father was a 
prominent and wealthy German trader. He 
has six children, two daughters and four sons. 

Stinnes has traveled little outside of 
Europe, but he is coming to America. It is 
safe to venture the prediction that he will 
be here soon after we are technically at peace. 
He believes that there are many ways in 
which American and German industry can 
effectively codperate, and he is coming to look 


marks are probably not far out of the way. - around for opportunities along that line. 
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THE STUPENDOUS FALL IN 
PRICES 


BY GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
(Vice-President of the National City Bank of New York) 


HE great fall of commodity and security 

prices which occurred in the last quarter 
of 1920 was worldwide in extent and rep- 
resented a reaction from the over-stimulated 
hopes and activities of the year following the 
war. After the armistice was signed, the 
business world hesitated to see whether or not 
the cessation of government war purchases 
would be fully made up by a revival of 
private trade. This proved to be the case. 
The armies were quickly absorbed by the 
industries, under the pressure of a backed-up 
demand for goods which for a time could not 
be satisfied. This was notably so in the 
clothing and dry-goods trades, probably 
stimulated by the return of the soldiers to 
civil life. The demand increased as the 
prices turned upward. 

The crops of 1919 on the whole were 
only fair. Some foodstuffs of common use, 
like potatoes and sugar, were in short supply, 
and the cost of living advanced, while the 
demand for labor in the industries was such 
that wage-advances were granted freely. The 
strikes, particularly that of the coal miners, 
which curtailed the fuel supply, and the un- 
authorized strikes of railroad men in the 
spring of 1920, had considerable influence 
upon prices, and by early spring the general 
level of prices and industrial costs was very 
high. 

Rising prices, particularly when continu- 
ous over several years, as they had been, 
except for the few months following the 
armistice, have a tendency to exaggerate the 
appearance of shortage. If orders are scaled 
down, buyers quickly adopt the expedient 
of ordering more than they actually want. 
Rising prices encourage over-buying and 
speculation in goods. A state of railroad 
congestion and poor transportation service 
also causes merchants to carry larger stocks 
than ordinary. All of these influences were 
factors in the abnormal rise of prices. 

Of course, the war was the original and 
chief influence responsible for the abnormal 


level of prices. The enormous demand 
which it caused for labor and supplies might 
seem to a superficial observer to create a 
state of great prosperity, but no one could 
believe that it was a genuine prosperity. It 
was a demand stimulated by destruction and 
waste, and based upon the credit and taxing 
power of governments. In normal times ad- 
vancing wages and prices are accepted as 
evidences of prosperity. A city in which 
there is great industrial activity is said to be 
prosperous; but if that city was burned to 
the ground, and the high wages and prices 
resulted from efforts to replace what had 
been destroyed, the conditions would not 
represent prosperity. 


Europe’s Inability to Buy 


The great spirit of activity in the year 
following the armistice could not be main- 
tained because Europe, which had always 
been the center of the world’s trade, was 
not in condition to resume its old activities. 
The purchasing power of the European peo- 
ple had been in their own powers of produc- 
tion, and these were paralyzed. Their in- 
ability to pay the taxes necessary to support 
their governments caused the emission of 
quantities of paper money, and this with the 
inability to export products has lowered the 
value of their currencies in the exchanges 
until_ it has become all but impossible for 
some of them to make purchases in other 
countries. 

This situation first reacted upon this 
country in the demand for meats and dairy 
products, which began to fall off in the latter 
part of 1919. In the eleven months of 1919 
to November these exports were $1,096,81 1,- 
330, and in the corresponding months of 1920 
$490,646,676. The corn crop of 1919 was 
not large, and the farmers who converted 
their corn into beef generally lost money by 
doing it. ‘These losses were severe through- 
out 1920. 


The next serious effect upon the United 
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States was in the prices of wool and cotton. 
The inability of the peoples of Europe to 
buy clothing has been the principal factor in 
the decline of these staples. We do not ex- 
port wool, but the value of the wool grown 
in this country is affected by prices in the 
world’s markets, and those markets have 
been congested since last summer by the ac- 
cumulation of stocks. ‘The clip taken last 
June was for months practically unsalable, 
and has been recently moving slowly at 
prices approximately 50 per cent. under those 
of the year previous. The low grades of 
wool, which, however, are largely imported, 
have suffered more than this, 


W ool and Cotton Prices 


It happened that the winter of 1919-1920 
in the mountain States, where sheep-raising 
is an important industry, was long and 
severe. The losses of sheep and cattle were 
large, the amount of feed was short as a 
result of drought in 1919, and the owners 
were put to heavy expense in bringing feed 
from other States. They had to incur in- 
debtedness, and the inability to discharge 
this indebtedness by the sale of the 1920 clip 
of wool has been a great drawback to that 
section of the country. The banks of that 
region have required help from the banks of 
other sections in carrying the load, and the 
diminished purchasing power of these regions 
has been a factor in the general situation. 

The price of cotton was well maintained 
until in July, the highest price of middling 
upland in over fifty years, 43.75 cents per 
pound, being touched on July 23. About this 
time the British cotton-goods industry began 
to feel a falling off in the foreign demand for 
goods, particularly from Asia. Crops had 
not been good in India and for the first time 
in many years the balance of trade turned 
against that country, affecting adversely the 
price of silver, which is the currency both 
of India and China, and this seriously im- 
paired their ability to buy in outside markets. 
Another factor, illustrating how the world 
markets are interlocked, was the loss to India 
of the Russian market for tea. <A _ recent 
letter from the Indian Tea Association to 
the British Government stated that 224,- 
000,000 pounds of tea were stored in bonded 
warehouses in London, and that this conges- 
tion was largely due to the loss of the Rus- 
sian market. It said that all Indian com- 
modities and trade were feeling the evil ef- 
fects of the tea situation. Evidently it is a 
factor in the British cotton-goods industry 


and in the prices of American raw cotton. 

The cotton crops since 1914 have not been 
excessive. - Indeed, they had given rise to 
anxiety that with resumption of world trade 
there would not be cotton to meet the de- 
mands. If the industries of Europe were 
functioning normally undoubtedly — that 
would be the case. 


No Market to Replace Europe 


It is evident that the state of industry and 
of society in Europe is the unsound core of 
the world situation, Those countries, par- 
ticularly Germany and Western Europe, 
were accustomed to receive raw material and 
foodstuffs from all parts of the world, and 
to export manufactures in exchange; but 
that interdependent relationship has been 
largely broken up, to the injury of all par- 
ties to it. Some people hastily assumed that 
new markets for manufactures were to be 
thus opened to the United States, and that 
we would benefit by the disablement of Euro- 
pean industries. Some degree of this effect 
was experienced, but we are unable to take 
the products which Europe received, being 
to a great extent producers of such commod- 
ities ourselves. We would have to add the 
population of Europe to our own in order to 
take the place of Europe in the world’s 
trade. 


Decline in Standard Raw Materials 


The purchasing power of Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa has been seriously 
affected by the decline in value of wool and 
hides, and in turn their purchases are less 
and the effects react upon Great Britain and 
the United States. Brazil is largely inter- 
ested in coffee, cocoa and rubber, which have 
been affected in like manner, with like re- 
sults. The plantation rubber industry of 
Asia is much depressed by the fall of rubber, 
which in the United States was quoted at 
52 cents per pound at the beginning of 1920 
and about 16 cents at the end of the year. 

Germany was a large consumer of copper 
before the war, being among the foremost 
countries in electrical development. Its in- 
dustries were active abroad in construction 
work of this kind, supplying capital for in- 
stallations. That work is stagnant for want 
of capital, and the United States, which pro- 
duces about 75 per cent. of the world’s sup- 
ply of copper, is affected. There is much 
idleness in the copper-mining districts and 
the stocks of copper-producing companies 
have declined heavily. The stagnation in 
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construction work over the world which has 
affected copper has had similar effects upon 
lead and zinc. ‘The price of silver has been 
affected by the state of trade with Asia. In 
normal times there was a good balance of 
trade in favor of Asia, and silver was taken 
largely in the settlements, but owing to the 
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about one-half from what it was one year 
ago. 

Below are given prices of twenty-five com- 
modities in the last week of 1919 and the 
last week of 1920, with percentage of decline 
during the year. Unless otherwise stated 
they are prices in the New York market for 


decline of this demand the price has fallen “spot” delivery: 
Percentage 
Commodity 1919 1920 Decline 
NOs 655: bdo ieee pad ea tasasoenn 3925 .1475 62u% 
_ Silk Dc) CRETE EE eee ee 13.20 5.75 $614% 
Wool (New York—scoured white cape) 1.45 .70 52u% 
Hides (Domestic—spready steer)..... .42 21 50% 
Hides (Domestic—cow).............. i) <f2 61% 
Rubber (smoked ribbed)............. 52% .16 70% 
Suga (UAW ie vane isis civics ce cieciee sa .0728 0539 26% 
Coffee (No. 4 Santos) Sela We. Ciba er urerero as .24Y4 091% 61% 
WUHERE? oc Svan cugages Heed haveeaceses 3.45 1.94 44% 
Cot COBCAGO)” vic ihiwccsescecces sa 1.45 68 53% 
alee ee te rbei esos b srasiecus vote oees .98 61 ae 
TONG, cc clanincieg waue axcle elma ee kele wa eas 1.99 1.78 0“% 
Flour (Minn. spring patent)......... 14.00 9.00 3524% 
OEY CMOOED Sut. et cuceer sec wea deeds 47.00 29.00 3814% 
Coal CBit. at New York) i... <0 ccs 8.50-9.50 8.50-9.50 no change 
Petroleum (Obi Ollas) . sciences ose cic 2:75 3.50 27% increase 
Lumber (No. 1 oak planking)........ 130.00 80.00 38% 
Lumber (No. 2x4-inch studding)...... 65.00 50.00 23% 
HEMRR CIES ONE, ois < ealaic cle see.baate ue’ oa.ee 1.87 80 57% 
GUNMEN ONY eaircicwanectenweneeaes 19 1134 38% 
Mmuriay COaICuta) sic cess o0's dats = .165 .0565 66% 
Steel billets (Pittsburgh)............ 38.50 38.50 no change 
Steel bars (Pittsburgh).............. 275 2.35 141.4% 
Pig Iron (Pittsburgh)................ 40.00 35.00 12%4% 
COEF eich cede canvsiaanences 1834 Aes 3024% 
LCE G DAR, aR Pare Ce ae 075 046 39% 
Bane CONOIOEY <b wile cidd lewd veces see 0885 056 37% 
Rice (Fancy Blue Rose Domestic)..... 125 .0525 58% 
General average decline of above twenty-five commodities during 1920... .38!4% 
*Ocean freights (general commodities) 425 .30 to .40 Approx. 75% 
Ocean freights (cotton to Liverpool) 015 0115 23% 
*This is general commodity rate from New York to Continental ports (Havre, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, etc.). Rates to U. K. have not suffered a severe decline. 
Losses to Industry American Linseed eee ee eee sees 95 445% 
F ‘ ; American Smelting and Refining. 72 2914 
The manufacturing industries have suf- ‘American Sugar Refining........14256 3834 
fered severe losses by the decline of goods American Tobacco ............ 283 (10854 
and materials in stock, and by the falling American Woolen ............ 16574 $542 
off in business. These losses are in part ‘Anaconda Copper ............. 6674 30% 
‘he § he daa ¥ ‘ed Associated Dry Goods.......... 6714 1854 
responsible for the decline in price of their atlantic Gulf & W.I. Steamship.17644 93% 
stocks and bonds, although the unfavorable Baldwin Locomotive ............ 14834 803 
state of the money market is also a factor. Bethlehem Steel ............... 967% 50% 
That the holders of such stocks have not Censial “Lester: 66.5 oh ce ccccaees 10434 314 
. . Cate: Cane Sumariis ccckceccews 5938 17% 
escaped sharing in the losses that are general  psndicott- -Johnson Shoe Company. 147 48 
in the business world is to be seen by the General Electric ............--- 172 117%4 
following table of stocks of some of the im- General Motors .............-. 42 1334 
. R F P , l/ 
portant corporations in different lines of Houston Oil ............-...-: 11672 860% 
s 4 é a International Mercantile Marine. 517% 11 
business, with prices of their stocks at the International Paper ............ 9134 43 
highest point in 1920 and the lowest on Kelly-Springfield Tire.......... 152% 31 
December 28: Lackawanna Steel... << .<sc0. 9134 4814 
High Low Mexican Petroleum ............ 222 es 
1920 Dec.28 Republic Iron & Steel.......... 12434 57¥% 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg............ 53% 27 Sinclair Consolidated Oil........ 4834 21 
American Beet Sugar........... 10334, 37% U. S. Rubber ............+.--5- 1433, 55 
Aanieeicnay. (Cais 6 so ac¢ oe skies 0s 6134 223% UAC Ee re: 109 7714 
American Cotton Oil........... 5434 16 Virginia-Carolina Chemical..... 80% 311% 
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In the list of stocks which have suffered 
will be found all the corporations which have 
figured in the sensational stories about great 
corporation profits during the war. Those 
profits were used for the most part to enlarge 
the industries, increasing productive capacity. 


Equilibrium of Purchasing Power 


Facts enough have been given to show 
that not only are all interests affected and 
that this country is suffering in common 
with all the world from the collapse of Eu- 
rope and the disruption of normal trade 
relations. The highly organized, intricate, 
specialized system of industry and trade by 
which the world supplied its wants, and 
which had been gradually developed over a 
long period of time, has been suddenly 
broken down. The United States has within 
itself the resources to be more nearly self- 
supporting than any other country, and it 
has been often said that we could live almost 
wholly within ourselves. This might be true 
if we had developed our industries with that 
end in view, but we have found it advan- 
tageous to develop some of them with a view 
to supplying the wants of other peoples not 
so well supplied with natural resources as 
ourselves. We have been the chief source 
of supply for food and raw materials, and a 
large proportion of our people have been 
employed in these industries. 

And just as the countries of the world are 
interdependent, and each affected by any mis- 
fortune which affects the buying powers of 
the others, so the various industries within 
this country are affected by any impairment 
of the productive or buying powers of one 
another. The present situation cannot be 
properly understood or a prompt revival of 
prosperity accomplished unless the principle 
of interdependence and reciprocity which 
underlies modern industrial society is clearly 
grasped. There is a normal equilibrium be- 
tween the industries, domestic and interna- 
tional, which must be maintained in order 
that there may be a free circulation of goods, 
the desired consumption of goods, and full 
employment for labor everywhere. Under 
normal conditions, and with a free move- 
ment of labor between the industries, the 
population will tend to distribute itself in 
the industries in such manner as to keep them 
in balance, so that the produce of each will 
be fully absorbed by the others upon fair 
terms of exchange. 

This state of balance between the indus- 
tries—an equilibrium of. purchasing power— 


must be maintained in order to have pros- 
perity. If the incomes of an important body 
of the people are suddenly and seriously re- 
duced, not only that group but the entire 
industrial circle will be affected. That is 
the serious feature of the situation at this 
time. Farm products and other raw ma- 
terials, which are largely dependent upon 
foreign markets, suffer most directly from 
the foreign situation, but approximately one- 
half of the people of this country live on the 
farms or in towns of less than 2500 people, 
which are closely dependent upon the farms. 
The buying power of these people is of great 
importance to the town industries, and it 
has been very seriously reduced by the decline 
of prices that has occurred. The great in- 
dustry of agriculture and the town indus- 
tries are out of balance, and it is necessary 
for the latter to take notice of the situation. 

Either the prices of farm products must 
recover or the prices of other products must 
come down to correspond with them, if the 
farming population is to take its proper share 
of manufactured goods. This is a plain 
proposition in arithmetic, but there is a ques- 
tion of fair play in it also. If the farmer 


- supplies his products to the town workers 


at prices one-quarter to one-half less than 
they were paying when their last wage- 
adjustments were made, the town-made 
goods which he receives in payment should 
be priced to him with corresponding re- 
ductions. 

It may be that farm products will recover 
to some extent; it is quite possible that the 
headlong declines that have been made have 
gone too far; but it is to be considered that 
agriculture has recovered more rapidly in 
Europe than the other industries, and also 
that sooner or later Russia may be expected 
to resume her position as an_ exporter. 
Furthermore, the town population will gain 
no more by having the equilibrium restored 
through the rising prices of farm products 
than through a reduction of the prices of 
their own products. 

The essential thing is to restore the equilib- 
rium, so that a bushel of wheat and a pound 
of cotton or of meat will exchange for 
clothing, shoes and other manufactures on 
about the same basis as before. Neither 
side will be worse off for this, and both will 
gain, because upon no other condition can 
there be full exchange and full employment. 

Foodstuffs and raw materials in wholesale 
markets as a rule fall faster than manufac- 
tured goods. The more labor there is in a 
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commodity and the more hands it passes 
through on the way to consumer, the more 
obstacles there are to .a prompt movement of 
prices. In the long run the forces of com- 
petition bring prices into line, but there is 
a lag which is vexatious to the parties who 
take the first losses. As we have seen, the 
farmer has not taken all the losses by any 
means—the primary producers have all taken 
them, and so have many dealers. 

The wage-earners are taking them now, 
partly by way of wage-reductions and partly 
by way of unemployment. The latter is most 
of all to be deplored, because it represents a 
total loss, nobody gaining from it. When 
the worker accepts a reduction of wages 
which is passed on to consumers, he is helping 
to restore the balance with agriculture and to 
reéstablish normal conditions in industry, un- 
der which his own living costs will be lower 
and the wage-earning class will be as well off, 
probably better off, as a whole, than under 
the high scale of wages and high living costs. 
It is natural that wage-earners should wish 
to hold every inch of ground they have gained, 
but they are not relinquishing anything when 
they codperate in a general lowering of costs 
and prices which does not reduce the purchas- 
ing power of wages. 

This question of aiding the movement of 
goods of all kinds to the hands of consumers 
is the great question in industry and business. 

There is such a network of relationships 
throughout the business world that it is very 
difficult to change the general level of com- 
pensation to workers and the prices which are 
based on it. A change from a lower to a 
higher level is accomplished readily, because 
everybody is interested in aiding that, but a 
downward movement encounters opposition 
everywhere. But when an important part of 
the industrial organization, which is depen- 
dent upon world conditions, suffers a serious 
loss of income, throwing the whole organiza- 
tion out of balance, there is only one way to 
remedy the situation. For the workers in the 
other industries to think that they can profit 
by the farmers’ misfortunes, and enjoy a re- 
duction in the bulk of their expenditures 
while continuing to receive the same incomes 
as before, would be unreasonable and short- 
sighted. 

The United States is in better position to 
go through this state of world disorder than 
any other country. It is not embarrassed by 
foreign debts. It has an abundant surplus of 
products to exchange for such foreign prod- 
ucts as it needs, It has a great field for ac- 


tivity, ample to employ all its labor, in the 
development of its resources and the improve- 
ment of its industrial facilities. There is a 
vast amount of work to be done in the im- 
provement of railroads and highways, the de- 
velopment of water power, and in catching up 
with the house-building and construction 
work that fell behind during the war. This 
work will proceed when the normal equilib- 
rium between the industries is restored. 

The lesson of the equilibrium in industrial 
and trade relations is one of broad signifi- 
cance. It teaches the essential unity of social 
interests, the necessity that each group, either 
in domestic or international affairs, shall con- 
sider the interests of the others. It teaches 
that the highest state of prosperity for every 
industry is to be found in general prosperity, 
and that the greatest prosperity for each coun- 
try is to be found in connection with the pros- 
perity of all other countries. It teaches the 
harmony of the economic law and the moral 
law; in truth, that they are one and the same. 

Our highly organized, specialized system of 
industry is very effective in production and 
distribution, when it is in balance, with all 
the parts working together harmoniously, and 
exchanging products with each other, But it 
is a voluntary organization. We live under a 
régime of liberty. No authority attempts to 
distribute people arbitrarily in the industries, 
to compel them to work or to accept a given 
pay. It is a great codperative organization, 
which may be thrown into disorder with 
great resulting losses and suffering. This 
state of industry and of civilization calls for 
a high order of intelligence and a highly de- 
veloped spirit of social co6peration among the 
people. They cannot work together effec- 
tively unless they understand the whole 
scheme of organization by which the wants 
of society are supplied and their own parts 
in that scheme. 

The late census of Russia shows that the 
great industrial and commercial centers are 
becoming depopulated. The modern indus- 
tries, operating power-driven machinery, are 
disappearing, and the people are going back 
to the household industries, supplying their 
wants as they did in the Middle Ages. ‘The 
present population of the United States can- 
not be supported in the present state of com- 
fort by such methods of production, but un- 
less people are far enough advanced to work 
together harmoniously in highly organized, 
large-scale industry, they will have to go. back 
to the old methods and curtail consumption 
accordingly. 








HOW RECOVERY WILL COME 


THE PROCESSES THROUGH WHICH THE PRESENT BUSINESS DEPRESSION 
WILL BE RELIEVED AND NORMAL PROSPERITY SUCCEED IT 


BY DAVID FRIDAY 


(Professor of Political Economy, University of Michigan) 


HE continuance of agricultural produc- 

tion uninterrupted by the fall of prices 
and profits, the continuation of coal produc- 
tion and of transportation activities, the 
shrinkage of bank loans and the increase of 
the reserve ratio of both Federal Reserve and 
member banks, the exhaustion of stocks held 
by retailers and wholesalers, the restoration 
of normal efficiency on the part of labor, and 
the stabilization of prices—these are the fac- 
tors which will bring about a recovery of pro- 
duction and trade. 

Immediately speaking, business revival will 
come as a result of a renewed demand for the 
products of American industry. This state- 
ment is true, but it does not get us far. It is 
like the statement so frequently made nowa- 
days that prices will stabilize when they be- 
come normal. This merely raises the question, 
‘What are normal prices?” And so the as- 
sertion that revival will come from the re- 
newal of demand leads us to inquire as to 
the conditions under which demand will re- 
vive, 

The other evening a youth of sixteen in- 
quired at the family dinner table how busi- 
ness could ever revive, since goods were 
bought largely with wages and profits, and 
these were the result of employment and pro- 
duction. “If labor is unemployed and is not 
receiving wages, how can the demand, which 
is necessary for reémployment, ever arise?” 
asked he. ‘This youth expressed a question 
which is puzzling the public. He realized 
thar production creates demand and is essen- 
tial to it. What he overlooked was that pro- 
duction may continue for some time after de- 
mand ceases, just as in times of prosperity and 
optimism purchasing power can be manufac- 
tured by the banks and put at the disposal of 
its customers, thus increasing demand with- 
out previous production. ‘The accumulation 
of capital in the form of stocks of goods ab- 
sorbs output after demand has slackened and 
thus acts as a balance wheel in the business 
cycle; just as the banking system, with its 
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power to manufacture credit, furnishes an 
accelerator to demand and later to production 
at certain stages. 

A period of depression is always initiated 
by a banking situation whose power of credit 
expansion is exhausted and which is accom- 
panied by doubt as to the future of prices. 
There is lack of confidence among the buying 
public in those prices which have outrun the 
general rise. There is also considerable in- 
efficiency on the part of both labor and man- 
agement in the field of production which has 
driven costs so close to prices that profits are 
beginning to diminish. 


The Buyers’ Strike 


Each one of these conditions was present in 
the spring of 1920. The banks of New York 
City reached the limit of their credit expan- 
sion late in 1919, and had not extended their 
loans after that period. The cost of build- 
ing operations for both labor and material 
had far outrun the general price level. The 
wholesale prices for building materials in 
April, 1920, stood at 341 per cent. of 1913, as 
against 265 per cent. for the general price 
level. Cloths and clothing and house fur- 
nishings stood at 353 and 331 per cent., re- 
spectively. The average of these three groups 
of commodities was 342 per cent. of 1913, 
while that of the remaining six groups which 
make up the Bureau of Labor index number 
stood at 229 per cent. It is a significant fact 
that the buyers’ strike began in these lines 
where prices were far above the general price 
level. It is interesting also to note that each 
of these groups consists of durable goods 
whose purchase can be postponed for months 
without seriously incommoding the ordinary 
routine of life. 

In the case of building operations, espe- 
cially residential construction, the curtailment 
came earliest and was most drastic. The rea- 
son is clear. Houses are durable products 
which the owner may wish to sell at some 
later date. The demand for products like 
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food, which are consumed in a few days or a 
few weeks, or like clothing, which the buyer 
intends to wear out himself, is one thing, the 
demand for a durable good, like a house, which 
ordinarily costs a man twice his annual in- 
come and ten times his annual savings, and 
which he is quite likely to wish to sell at 
some time in the future, is quite another 
thing. In the case of the short-lived goods 
which are paid for out of current income the 
demand will go on at much the same rate, ir- 
respective of future price declines; in the case 
of the house which may have to be resold 
people will not build at prices which are in 
danger of falling later. When the cost of 
building material and of labor stood at three 
and one-half times pre-war prices the expense 
of building was driven to a point where the 
demand was curtailed. 

Contrary to popular opinion, profits had 
also diminished in industry as a whole by 
1919. Fhe high-water mark of profits was 
reached in 1917. The highest profits re- 
ported by all corporations for any period 
previous to the outbreak of the European 
War were $4,300,000,000. By 1916 they 
had risen to $8,700,000,000, and by 1917 
to $10,700,000,000. Thereafter increased 
wages and decreased efficiency led to a dimi- 
nution of profits in spite of increasing prices. 
In 1918 they had fallen nearly $1,500,000,- 
000, while in 1919 they decreased by an- 
other billion. These are the profits before 
deducting corporation income or excess profits 
taxes. So, despite the shrinking dollar, the 
volume of profits measured in terms of dol- 
lars had fallen markedly since 1917. 

Out of this situation grew the so-called 
buyers’ strike. It touched, first, building op- 
erations, textiles, and house furnishings. It 
was forced in part by a curtailment of bank 
credit. The Federal Reserve Board realized 
that the expansion of bank loans could not 
continue indefinitely. Credit expansion, 
which had come to an end in New York with 
the close of the year 1919, was bound to come 
to a similar conclusion in other parts of the 
country in the natural course of events, just 
as it had in 1907. The Federal Reserve 
Board knew this and took steps to check it in 
the spring of 1920. Its action curtailed the 
purchasing power which had been augmented 
by $5,000,000,000 for the year ended June 
30, 1920, through the expansion of bank 
credit. With the public suspicious of the 
price level, and with purchasing power cur- 
tailed by the action of the banks, prices be- 
gan falling. 
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The prospect of falling prices always dis- 
courages buying; the situation during the last 
nine months has been no exception to this 
rule. With the cessation of purchases, un- 
employment and the curtailment of produc- 
tion were bound to follow. Once this had 
happened, the circle was complete. Produc- 
tion, purchasing power, and demand had all 
fallen to a new level. 

Out of this condition of business depression 
qualitative changes will develop which are the 
antitheses of those which develop during 
boom times. Wholesale prices have already 
fallen’ more than 30 per cent. Stocks of 
goods are being reduced. As a result, the 
loans of banks are decreasing. In Detroit 
bank loans stood in December at 5 per cent. 
less than in June and deposits at 6 per cent. 
less, Their rediscounts and bills payable with 
the Federal Reserve Bank were likewise re- 
duced. By March both bank loans and bank 
deposits will show a material reduction. The 
people will carry less money in their pockets. 
Federal Reserve notes will be paid into the 
hands of member banks, which, in turn, will 
use them to pay their: loans at the Federal 
Reserve Banks, thus automatically retiring a 
considerable number of them. When this 
process has been completed the ratio of re- 
serves to deposits both for the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and for the banking system as a 
whole will have been increased so that banks 
can again expand credit without exceeding 
the legal limit. The technical banking situ- 
ation will once more be in a normal state. 


Who Will Buy in These Times? 


In the meantime stocks of goods in the 
hands of retailers and wholesalers will have 
declined. In the face of falling prices re- 
tailers will not order beyond their most press- 
ing needs. Purchases, however, will continue 
in considerable volume. Many people are 
still employed. Industries like coal-mining, 
railroading, public utilities, carry on their 
operations with but slight abatement. Even 
the laborers out of work continue to purchase 
and consume goods. They will do this in 
part on credit extended them by the retailer 
and in part with savings which they accumu- 
lated out of the high wages of the last four 
years. The savings deposits of all banks in 
the United States were close to $15,000,000,- 
000 on June 30, 1920. As these savings are 
used to buy consumption goods they have the 
effect of decreasing bank deposits on which 
reserves must be carried, of reducing the 
stocks of goods on the merchant’s shelves, 
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and of enabling him to liquidate his loans. 
As soon as these stocks have been exhausted 
the merchant will renew his demand upon the 
wholesaler and the manufacturer. They will 
be able to supply that demand at a greatly 
reduced price. Because of the reduction in 
costs through decreased wages and increased 
efficiency, these lower prices will nevertheless 
yield the manufacturer a profit. The mer- 
chant and the manufacturer will have no dif- 
ficulty in securing funds from the banks, 
whose improved technical position will en- 
able them to extend credit freely. 


Farm Production 


When spring comes considerable numbers 
of the unemployed will be found upon the 
farms of their fathers and fathers-in-law. 
They will there devote themselves to planting 
a larger acreage of farm crops than last year. 
Farming is commercialized to a smaller de- 
gree than any other industry; profit and loss 
and the price changes which cause them do 
not play the same part in the farmer’s produc- 
tion that they do in mercantile and manufac- 
turing activities. Since his labor force con- 
sists mostly of himself and his family, and 
since he uses comparatively little material, he 
has no alternative to production except to 
allow his own productive capacity and that 
of his farm machinery to run to waste. 

How important a part this fact of the in- 
dependence of agricultural production must 
play in the revival of industry is evident from 
the following figures. ‘They show that for 


the last twenty years the value of farm prod- 
ucts has been approximately equal to the 
value created by manufactures. 


VALUE OF FARM AND FACTORY PRODUCTION 


Value of Value added by 
Year Farm Products Manufactures 
WE isc ote $4,717,000,000 $4,831,000,000 
UCU: eee ere 6,122,000,000 6,294,000,000 
ene ee 8,558,000,000 8,529,000,000 
~~" See 9,895,000,000 9,878,000,000 
PUSS cae 22,480,000,000 *23,000,000,000 
OR os ewok 24,982,000,000 *24,000,000,000 





* Estimated. 


The figures for manufactures for 1918 and 
1919 were estimated from the reports of a 
large number of manufacturing corporations. 

The exhaustion of stocks and the resump- 
tion of purchases by the retail trade will set 
in motion once more the orderly processes of 
production and demand upon a higher level 
of activity. The manufacturers will employ 
laborers to produce the goods demanded by 
the wholesalers and retailers, thus putting the 
laboring population in possession of power 
with which to buy these goods. When this 
happens prices will be stabilized on the basis 
of costs prevailing at the time buying is re- 
sumed, plus ordinary profits. ‘The price thus 
established will be normal, for it will be the 
price that corresponds to cost of production 
with labor working at a normal state of effi- 
ciency. What that cost of production will be 
depends upon how quickly the demand for 
goods revives, and upon how much wages per 
unit of output have fallen at that time. 





HOW THE TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 
5S Sent 


BY STANLEY H. HOWE 


(Director, National Budget Committee) 


“© WF I were a business man and could be 

permitted to do it, I would undertake 
to run the Government for $300,000,000 a 
year less than it is now run for.” 

It was February 5, 1910, that Nelson P. 
Aldrich in a speech in the Senate of the 
United States made that sensational declara- 
tion which so startled the taxpayers and busi- 
ness men of a decade ago. 

During the ten years following this dec- 
laration, we have witnessed a riot of reck- 
less spending* unprecedented in our history. 
Uncle Sam spent less than a billion dollars 


in 1910. Seven billions was the toll for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

Senator Aldrich never indulged in flights 
of fancy. To-day he might not agree with 
Roger Babson, the statistician, that a busi- 
ness administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment would save $2,000,000,000 a year to 
the people of the United States, but as a 
conservative statesman he would at least go as 
far as Senator McCormick in the conclusion 
that ‘“‘an effective centralized control of the 
executive estimates, with a view to the in- 
come, might save a half-billion dollars.” 








a 
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A half-billion dollars a year, paid by the 
people! This amount of money would have 
met the total expenses of the administrations 
of Washington, the two Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison and Monroe. 

With many persons it seems still to be a 
fundamental principle of the mind that 
figures can not lie; but the most enthusiastic 
devotee of statistics must admit that they 
more frequently conceal than disclose the 
truth to the average man who has little 
or no time to search out their hidden mean- 
ings. Walter Bagehot said, “There are lies, 
damned lies, and statistics”; and there are 
men who think he understated the truth at 
that. Then, too, it is not every person who 
has a taste for abstract speculation, and mere 
statistics are the most abstract things in all 
literature. 

The statement that the ordinary disburse- 
ments of the Government increased from 
$1,147,898,991.16 in 1917 to $8,966,532,- 
266 in 1918 and reached the amazing total 
of $15,365,362,742 in 1919 does not impress 
the average man and woman half as pro- 
foundly as the much more personal fact that 
each citizen must account to the Govern- 
ment for all his business transactions, by a 
complicated process which practically elimi- 
nates the possibility of concealment. And, 
having accounted with great labor and tribu- 
lation, the citizen must then turn over to the 
Government a goodly share of his earnings 
to be spent he knows not how. 

The accounting process has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the most drastic and effec- 
tive procedures known to the courts. Its 
application to public affairs in this country 
has generally been limited to the silent 
audit which never attracts public atten- 
tion, and to an occasional legislative investi- 
gation which is more often spectacular and 
sensational than useful. But with the search- 
ing inquisition of the income-tax and the reg- 
istration for military service, there has arisen 
a new popular conception of the relation be- 
tween the people and their government, a 
trust relationship. 

It is no longer a novel theory that “public 
office is a public trust,” even if it is neglected 
and ignored in practice, by the people as well 
as by the office-holder. If, however, the 
Government can inquire into the citizen’s 
private business to discover what profits he 
has made, surely the citizen will soon realize 
that he is entitled to inquire into every 
transaction of the Government to discover 
how his public servants have spent and pro- 


pose to spend the forced tribute exacted from 
him. Indeed, if the citizen is alive to his 
own interests, and alert to protect them, he 
must insist on the fullest disclosure, and 
demand that for every dollar of taxes paid 
the Government must render a_ dollar’s 
worth in service. And he will apply the same 
rule to every employee of the Government 
from the highest to the lowest. 


Our National Pride in Big Figures 


The growing burden of taxation and the 
newly developed consciousness that every 
citizen is a taxpayer, directly or indirectly, 
tends to modify that old national habit which. 
led so many of us to use our statistics just 
as the small boy uses the notches on the door- 
jam to show how he grows. You can almost 
hear one of us saying with a touch of pride: 
“Tn 1840 our national debt was only $3,500,- 
000 and our ordinary disbursements were 
only $24,000,000; by 1907, however, our 
debt was $894,800,000 and our disburse- 
ments $551,700,000. And even that doesn’t 
half tell the story. In 1919 our interest- 
bearing debt totaled $25,000,000,000 and our 
disbursements amounted to $15,000,000,000. 
Is there any other nation on earth that could 
do it and not go broke?” 

That was all very well for the growing- 
boy stage, but the full-grown man, the big 
brother of the nations, must have a different 
point of view. The citizen who is forced ta 
account for his income to the last penny can- 
not escape the reflection that twenty-five bil- 
lions of debt means that over a billion dollars 
a year must be paid in interest alone, and 
that a sinking fund must be created to meet 
that debt as it falls due. It is a matter of 
pride that we paid bravely during the war, 
but it is a very solemn and sobering fact 
that we must go on paying after the con- 
flagration is over. There is always some- 
thing terrifying to the debtor in that silent, 
ceaseless force which extracts interest by 
night as well as by day, in winter as well as 
in summer, and brings the day of payment 
with swift foot. In 1923 nearly six bil- 
lions of Victory-Liberty bonds, war-savings 
certificates, and treasury certificates will fall 
due and have to be taken care of, by payment 
or refunding. True, that is less than one- 
fourth of our total indebtedness, but it is 
more than the total ordinary disbursements 
of the Government during the eight years 
from 1900 to 1908, which were so great 
as to cause serious alarm among statesmen 
and financiers. 








Such considerations force the thoughtful 
man to the conclusion that there can be no 
substantial reduction in taxation without 
drastic measures of retrenchment. And this 
conviction leads him to a careful study and 
consideration of government expenditures, 
which would once have bored him to death. 


Business Men Demand Business Methods 


For once at least the practical man of af- 
fairs and the theorist are in agreement. With 
hardly a dissenting voice they unite in de- 
claring that the business organization and 
business methods of the Government are 
-antiquated and must be modernized in order 
to get results effectively and economically, 
and make possible the retrenchment so evi- 
dently necessary. Practical men are no 
longer satisfied with the annual Congres- 
sional boast that the estimates have been cut 
one billion, or two billions, or even more; 
nor with the ever-recurring claim that the 
appropriations show a great saving when 
measured by the estimates. The undisputed 
fact that Congress uniformly cuts the esti- 
mates has fixed the public attention on those 
estimates and led to the discovery that from 
the manner of their making, they are most 
unsatisfactory and of little value. The finan- 
cial history of the Government since the be- 
ginning of the present century discloses the 
tact that the unscientific and unbusinesslike 
character of the estimates has made them too 
often the excuse and justification for swollen 
appropriations; and always, the system, or 
lack of system, has made possible the evasion 
of responsibility for waste and extravagance. 
Hence the demand for a National Budget. 

It is surprising, but true, that the earliest 
alarm at the growing cost of the Govern- 
ment should have been sounded by the very 
leaders who officially controlled the estimates 
and appropriations, and that it proved im- 
possible to arouse the people, those most 
vitally concerned, to the danger of the situa- 
tion. An organization such as the National 
Budget Committee, which has its members 
in every State in the Union, could not have 
maintained its existence in the days when 
President Taft, Senator Aldrich, and Chair- 
man Tawney were crying in the wilderness 
at Washington. 

With the lapse of time and change of con- 
ditions, there has been a revolutionary change 
in the attitude of the people, especially of 
the practical men of affairs. The special- 
ized efforts of the National Budget Com- 
mittee are now reinforced and supplemented 
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by the action of business and civic bodies 
throughout the land; and the work of in- 
forming, crystallizing, and organizing public 
opinion in favor of national thrift goes on 
without interruption; and more and more 
the taxpaying citizen pushes his investiga- 
tion of governmental activities, organization, 
methods, and expenditures. The further he 
advances the more ready is Congress to co- 
operate with him, for at no time is it possible 
for Congress to rise much above or fall far 
below the standards of the people. 

This new order of citizen is not impressed 
by the exaggerated accuracy and meticulous 
precision which calculates the financial needs 
of a great executive department so closely as 
to appropriate for its use an odd three cents 
when it is granted over thirty-four million 
full dollars, especially when it is necessary 
to rush through an Urgent Deficiency Act 
calling for more than thirty-three million dol- 
lars. But this up-to-the-minute citizen is tre- 
mendously concerned by the fact that Con- 
gress found it necessary to appropriate seven 
billion dollars to run the Government during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920—an 
amount more than ten times as great as the 
total annual average expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment from 1898 to 1905. 

The Treasury combined statement has not 
been issued, when this is written, but the fol- 
lowing table has been carefully prepared by 
experts for a study of ‘““The Executive Branch 
of the United States Government,” issued by 
the National Budget Committee, 7 West 
8th Street, New York. 


RECAPITULATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1920 

TS PANIMEIVIOS gas Satiioe uehionceakars $18,899,687.03 

Executive Proper ........0s600% 221,080.00 


Department of State............ 12,313,743.16 





Department of War............ 861,465,699.64 
Department of the Treasury.... 1,423,921,594.35 
Department of the Navy........ 637,544,113.54 
Department of the Interior...... 268,398,697.13 
Department of Justice.......... 17,229,282.73 
Post Office Department......... 471,750,370.26 
Department of Agriculture...... 143,187,541.50 
Department of Commerce...... 34,532,720.03 
Department: of Labor... ....600.0. 8,278,062.03 
Independent Establishments... .. 1,969,664,423.98 
District of ‘Columbia............ 17,721,049.94 
Miscellaneous Objects.......... 1,134,260,047.67. 

MOO Rh gik Sa een te eek $7,019,388,112.99 


Even this sort of a summary does not be- 
gin to satisfy our now thoroughly aroused 
citizen. He wants to know. He is from 
Missouri. Why is over 40 per cent. of the 
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money appropriated by Congress expended 
by independent establishments and for mis- 
cellaneous objects rather than through the ten 
great executive departments of the Govern- 
ment? Why should any establishment be in- 
dependent anyhow? 

This opens up a far-reaching inquiry and 
assumes vast significance when it appears that 
three of the independent establishments each 
spent a greater sum than half the executive de- 
partments combined. One can’t help won- 
dering just how the business of the Govern- 
ment is organized and conducted after all. 
Surely there must be some rational system in 
a business concern whose treasury operations 
footed $20,300,000,000 receipts and $19,- 
900,000,000 disbursements in 1918 ; $34,500,- 
000,000 receipts and $34,800,000,000 dis- 
bursements in 1919; $22,500,000,000 receipts 
and $23,400,000,000 disbursements in 1920. 


Scattered Appropriations 


When we turn to the one-billion-four- 
hundred-dollar appropriation for the Trea- 
sury Department and attempt to go into de- 
tail, we are confronted by the same vicious 
uncertainty and confusion. Everybody knows 
what a treasury is and has some idea of its 
functions. One can easily understand the 
$1,032,000,000 for interest on the public 
debt. That twenty-five billions of debt is a 
perpetual nightmare. One can understand 
the $29,000,000 for the Bureau of Internal 
revenue, the $30,000,000 for the Customs Ser- 
vice, and even the $3,000,000 for the Prohi- 
bition Commissioner, though why the latter 
should function in the Treasury Department 
is somewhat of a mystery. But the mystery 
deepens when we discover here $198,800,000 
for War Risk Insurance, $17,000,000 for 
Architecture, $6,000,000 for Engraving and 
Printing, $33,000,000 for Public Health, and 
$11,900,000 for Coast Guard ; and attempt to 
discover what these things have to do with 
the financial affairs of the nation. 

If our zealous citizen approaches the mat- 
ter from another angle and undertakes to de- 
termine how much the Government has spent 
on special matters, such as public health, edu- 
cation, or public works, the difficulties are 
not less. 

For Public Health Service, as we have al- 
ready seen, the Treasury Department re- 
ceived $33,000,000; but the Department of 
Interior received $1,235,000 to support St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital and $89,915.99 for the 
Freedman’s Hospital. The United States 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, an 
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independent establishment, received $1,400,- 
000 for its health work, and part of the $i7,- 
550,000 granted to the Census Bureau in the 
Department of Commerce was expended in 
the collection and dissemination of vital sta- 
tistics. 

Appropriations for the educational work of 
the Government are also widely scattered. It 
is often difficult to determine whether a par- 
ticular activity is primarily educational or 
only incidentally so, but it is evident that the 
following are either exclusively or largely ed- 
ucational activities. The Interior Department 
received $2,700,000 for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, $121,900 for Howard University, and. 
$18,600,000 for Indian affairs. The Labor 
Department received $280,000 for its Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, an independent establish- 
ment, received $41,000,000, and Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, another independent 
agency, received $109,000. 

The appropriations for public works are 
even more difficult to combine. On what are 
clearly public works the Interior Department 
spent over $25,000,000, through eight or ten 
agencies; the War Department over $44,- 
000,000 through as many more; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture over $110,000,000; the 
Treasury Department $17,000,000; and va- 
rious independent establishments several mil- 
lions more. 

It is evident that if the taxpayer-citizen is 
to succeed in carrying out his new civic im- 
pulses to reduce taxation, he must do some- 
thing more than study Government financial] 
statistics and urge national thrift as an ab- 
stract principle. He must coéperate with his 
fellow-taxpayers and his representatives ir 
Congress in bringing about a practical reor. 
ganization of the Government business. 

No additional arguments for governmental 
reorganization and the National Budget are 
required ; the old ones are conclusive and con- 
vincing if properly brought to the attention of 
the people. What is now needed is action; 
and action is to be expected only when organ- 
ized public opinion demands it. The man or 
woman, who knows and realizes the critical 
character of the present situation, must codp- 
erate with other like persons in an organized 
effort to kindle that passion for the public 
welfare and service which creates the will 
to do. 

If we were once too proud to count the cost 
of a Government undertaking, we must now 
be ashamed to tolerate the unrestrained prac- 
tice of public waste and extravagance. 








THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


AND NOTES ON OTHER RECENT ART DEVELOPMENTS 
AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


HE national capital’s importance as a 

cultural center waxes. During 1921 
this fact will be disclosed strikingly, espe- 
cially in the field of art. After several post- 
ponements the Lincoln Memorial will be 
dedicated this Spring, with a splendor and 
dignity befitting the occasion, and worthy of 
the great democrat and humanist so com- 
memorated and also of the three artists— 
Henry Bacon, Daniel C. French and Jules 
Guerin—who have brought to perfection the 
nation’s finest achievement to date in elegaic 
art. 

Likewise ere long the people will pass 
within the doors and revel in the treasures of 
the Freer Museum, designed, built and paid 
for by Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, as a 
perfectly appointed home for the American 
and Oriental art collections that he gave to 
the nation and entrusted to the administra- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution. To 
lovers of the art of Whistler it will always 
be a Mecca, for Freer in this field had an 
unrivalled collection in some respects; and 
the collections of Oriental Art will fill a 
gap formerly existing in the city’s array of 
art wealth. This museum is. so endowed 
that it will grow steadily, and priceless 











treasures come to it month by month with- 
out special heralding. 


The Nation’s Memorial to Lincoln 


To the credit of the lawmakers be it said, 
however, that from the day in February, 
1911, when Congress named a commission 
to plan and erect the Lincoln Memorial, 
down to the present time they have risen to 
their privilege as codperators with a reverent 
public and an expert advisory board. Money 
from the treasury approximating $2,750,000 
has been voted. After the controversy over 
the site was composed, “‘politics” took their 
flight, and common sense and good taste 
ruled. Fair competitive tests were estab- 
lished, and in the award merit counted. In 
April, 1912, Mr. Henry Bacon was com- 
missioned to prepare the final design, and in 
June it was approved by the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. A site was chosen on a parkway 
near the historic Potomac, nigh unto the 
Virginian heights of Arlington and the home 
of Lee; and so placed that the memorial 
is on the main axis of a city plan, the other 
focal points of which are the Capitol and 
the majestic Washington Monument. _ Iso- 
lated and “remote from the common habita- 











THE FREER MUSEUM IN WASHINGTON, ABOUT TO BE OPENED TO THE PUBLIC 


(The late Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, set apart $1,000,000 for this building to house the collection of art which 
he had previously given to the nation. The gallery stands on the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution) 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL IN WASHINGTON, OVERLOOKING THE POTOMAC 


(The illustration fails to afford an adequate idea of the stupendous impressiveness of this marble structure, erected 
as the nation’s memorial to Abraham Lincoln. The building was designed by Henry Bacon. It has a frontage of 
156 and a depth of 84 feet. Around the top are the names of all the States, and inside are a seated statue of 
Lincoln by Daniel C. French, and bronze tablets with the Gettysburg Address and the Second Inaugural) 


tions of men,” as John Hay said, endorsing 
the site, and “apart from the business and 
turmoil of the city, isolated, distinguished 
and serene” the Memorial now stands ready 
for its formal dedication. 

Its main features are a seated statue of 
Lincoln, by Daniel C. French; bronze tablets 
of heroic size with the texts of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech and his Second Inaugural ; 
and mural decorations depicting “Emancipa- 
tion” and “Reunion,” by Jules Guerin. The 
building is classic in architecture; built of 
marble and bronze; in dimensions, 156 feet 
long by 84 feet wide; raised on a terrace so 
that its height will be 122 feet above the 
roadway grade. The nation’s homage is to 
be paid enduringly in terms of beauty to a 
personal incarnation of goodness, moral 
might, and inclusive human love. The IlIli- 
nois railsplitter is to have a memorial, simple, 
dignified and grand; one that widely traveled 
Americans and informed foreigners who have 
had full opportunity to study the memorial 
already agree is to “stand a supreme accom- 
plishment of memorial art, comparable with 
the greatest of the world’s works.” 

Design, construction and first use of this 
national shrine happen to have coincided with 
an unprecedented general turning of the 
world’s thought to Lincoln the man and the 
wise statesman. Idealists everywhere, in the 
grip of war, have turned to study the career 
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of the man who by war held a nation 
together and also freed men from bondage. 
The patience, wisdom, generosity, inflexible 
will but fluid method, and atoning sorrow 
and tragic death of the man have drawn non- 
American peoples and their statesmen and 
artists to study Lincoln’s career and derive 
help from it. He looms larger to-day than 
ever before as a major personage in world 
history. Lord Charnwood’s biography, John 
Drinkwater’s moving play, the British wel- 
come to Barnard’s and Saint Gaudens’s 
statues of the man, and Lloyd George’s re- 
peated citations from Lincoln’s documents of 
state as advice suitable for civilization’s pres- 
ent sorrow and peril—these register the 
change that has come in the England that 
derided Lincoln during the Civil War. 

The fact is that the world over Lincoln is 
coming to be universally revered and loved._ 
No myths or miracles or disputed words or 
deeds hamper approach to him by the most 
rational of contemporary thinkers and serv- 
ants of humanity. There are fewer heretics 
to-day in the “Lincoln religion” than in any 
other. Disillusioned or skeptical Christians, 
Jews, Moslems, Confucians and Brahmins 
find in him a model whose historicity is be- 
yond dispute and whose life is an inspiration 
to imitation because he lived as he taught, 
officially as well as personally; and under 
vast burdens of responsibility, as well as 
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THE GRANT MEMORIAL AT THE FOOT OF CAPITOL HILL IN WASHINGTON 


(The face of this memorial monument to General Ulysses S. Grant is veiled, awaiting the formal dedication cere- 
monies. It is now eighteen years since Henry M. Shrady was awarded a commission for the execution of the memo- 
rial, after his design had been selected from many plans submitted. The group in the foreground depicts a cavalry 
charge during the Civil War, while a similar group on the other side of the monument shows an artillery charge. 
The pedestal, which measures 265 feet from end to end, was designed by Edward Pearce Casey) 


when a private citizen, was both ethically and 
spiritually a brother of all men. 


The Grant Memorial by Shrady 


The statue of General U. S. Grant, de- 
signed by Henry Merwin Shrady and re- 
cently placed in the Botanic Gardens near 
the Capitol, will complete one of the most 
satisfying memorials of the Civil War; and 
in due time, when given the suitable setting 
that the Fine Arts Commission plans for it 
on its present site, the composition will com- 
pel attention and respect. 


Other New Sculptural and Architectural 
Features 

The year opens with Dupont Circle beau- 
tified by a new monument in memory of 
Admiral S$. F, Dupont, of the famous Dela- 
ware family, makers of gunpowder and explo- 
sives for generations. Designed by Daniel 
C. French and Henry Bacon, who are 
getting habituated to teamwork of this kind, 
this new fountain monument is significant 
fer more than one reason. To see it is to 
fall under the spell of its intrinsic esthetic 
merit. It is symbolic rather than realistic 
and photographic as its predecessor used to 
be. Ideals and ideas for which the man 
stood are stressed, rather than the personal- 
ity of the man. For this is a substitute 
monument. The portrait effigy that it has 
superseded has been exported to Delaware 


by the Duponts, whose taste has increased 
with their wealth. The incident provokes 
daily prayers that other “portrait effigies” 
scattered over the city after. the Civil War 
may be similarly dealt with. 

Within the year Washington will be the 


‘proud possessor of more of the completed 


work of a sculptor, James E. Fraser, an 
artist whom many persons consider to be 
the Saint-Gaudens of to-morrow. His work 
for the Government as a medallist already 
has given him high international rank; and 


the memorial statue by him, recently erected 


in Rock Creek Cemetery (nigh unto Saint- 
Gaudens’ masterpiece), which Fraser calls 
“Journeying Through Life,” is even now at- 
tracting to it pilgrims from afar. Soon the 
south side of the Treasury Building will 
have belatedly adorning it Fraser’s statue of 
Alexander Hamilton; and in the vicinity of 
the Lincoln Memorial just off the Potomac 
Parkway there will arise relatively soon a 
memorial of John Ericsson, of Monitor- 
Merrimac fight fame, paid for by Congress 
and by the Scandinavians of the country, and 
designed by Fraser, who won in the open 
competition. 

If Congress, as seems likely now, makes 
possible the financing of the project, the Na- 
tional Hall of Archives will begin to arise 
this year. Site, plans and all other details 
are arranged for. Further delay will raise 
scandal to the mth power. 
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If the many sects that own 
descent from John Wesley 
complete the requisite details 
in financing a_ federated 
Methodist proposition, then 
August Lukeman’s fine eques- 
trian statue of Francis As- 
bury, the pioneer itinerant 
bishop, will be cast and soon 
set up in the Mt. Pleasant 
region. ‘To date the city is 
singularly barren of statues 
of the nation’s _ spiritual 
leaders. 

Given resumption of any- 
thing like normal costs of 














building and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 
States will soon begin erec- 
tion of the $750,000 headquarters designed 
by Cass Gilbert. It will arise on Lafayette 
Square and will harmonize in general archi- 
tectural features with the projected series of 
public buildings, including a new Depart- 
ment of State, that is to be erected about 
this historic parklet. 

Unfortunately abnormal and grave condi- 
tions of national finance, forcing pruning of 
appropriations to a bare-living scale of ex- 
penditure, presumably will estop projected 
immediate erection of buildings for many of 
the most important departments and bureaus 
of the Government. Congressional action 
already taken hostile to the educational inter- 
ests of the District indicates that the average 
legislator is not going to look with favor on 
some of the projects sponsored by the more 
far-seeing of the executive officials and en- 
dorsed by the Fine Arts Commission, projects 
that as to site and plan conform with the es- 
sentials of the memorable L’Enfant plan of 
1792 and the Burnham Commission plan 
of 1901. 

This robbing the Peter of art to pay the 
Paul of lowered taxes may halt for a time 
the fine project to create in the Mt. Hamil- 
ton and Anacostia River region the world’s 
ultimate finest botanical garden; it may de- 
lay erection of a building in which to house 
the rapidly accumulating treasures of the 
National Gallery of Art and the construc- 
tion of finely designed new homes for great 
governmental agencies in the region along 
the Mall south of Pennsylvania Avenue. But 
while the legislator, with his eye on the tax- 
payer, balks, individual donors and memo- 
rial associations will proceed with their own 
plans. The admirers of Theodore Roosevelt 


THE FOUNTAIN ERECTED IN MEMORY OF ADMIRAL DUPONT 


IN WASHINGTON 


already have funds in hand making possible 
relatively prompt construction of a memorial 
to him, and on a grandiose scale. The offer 
of the Knights of Columbus to take several 
million dollars from their surplus fund, ac- 
quired during the war, and to erect a me- 
morial to the members of the A. E. F. who 
“went West” assures another ambitious 
plan’s relatively speedy functioning. In both 
cases the Fine Arts Commission already has 
coéperated in inspection and selection of pos- 
sible sites; and not until the commission 
approves of the plans will a stone be laid or 
a dollar spent in construction. If Washing- 
ton has a higher cultural ideal and finer 
esthetic taste it owes much of the evolution to 
this unpaid, inadequately housed, but highly 
competent body of men, who give advice of a 
rare kind, and by none more lavishly or in- 
telligently than by Charles Moore, the chair- 
man, who joined the body in 1910. 


Fostering National Art Interests 


No description of present or coming bet- 
terments in Washington’s status as a national 
art center, however skeletonized the narra- 
tive, would be conclusive that did not register 
as primary in the accounting the recent for- 
mal creation of a distinct national art de- 
partment, to be headed by William H. 
Holmes, an artist of eminence and an inter- 
national authority in anthropology. and 
archaeology. To be sure, he is not a Minister 
of Fine Arts and will not have a cabinet 
seat, as Joseph Pennell, Walter Damrosch 
and other champions of this scheme for fed- 
eral support of esthetic ends argue that he 
should have. But he will be a wise admin- 
istrator and planner of the work out of 
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which the more ambitious project some day 
may flower. Since the nation in 1919 first 
let it be known that it stood ready to favor 
a national collection of art and to house and 
protect such a collection, collectors of emi- 
nence throughout the country have been 
turning Washingtonward to make the nation 
a trustee and depository of their collections; 
and the gifts have averaged $600,000 in 
value annually ever since. To date the out- 
standing prize won for the people forever 
has been the Freer collection. From the 
great war the nation also has profited by 
having this new agency through which to 
function. All the processes of art, often 
executed by men of highest talent, now have 
stored their records of the Great Armaged- 
don with the official custodians of these pic- 
torial archives; and the bulk is now 
so great and the quality of the collections 
so high that Congress will be fatuously nig- 
gardly if at once it does not provide adequate 
quarters for safe storage and for worthy 
display. 

A person cannot witness at close range, the 
incessant and ever mounting concentration 
of national and international interest in 
Washington, involving as it does an almost 
hectic rush of important persons to the city 
for conference on public and _ vocational 
interests, without realizing how far-ranging 
is to be the educational influence of the art 
of the capital upon this host of influential 
visitors. ‘The “mere politician,” the conven- 
tional tourist, and the ‘newly weds’”—they 
are coming as of yore. But the war and the 
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reconstruction periods have started capital- 
ward higher types of nationals and of for- 
eign visitors. The city is becoming the per- 
manent administrative center of great jurid- 
ical, educational, scientific, professional and 
vocational interests. Their respective ad- 
herents are to assemble regularly in the city 
hereafter. Whatever they find well done in 
the capital many of them will try to have 
equally well done in their home towns or 
cities. From which fact the following claim 
arises: ‘The more the nation does to make 
the capital lovely the sooner the country at 
large will rise to a corresponding esthetic 
level of appreciation and achievement.” Na- 
tional executives seldom fail to see this logic, 
and they act accordingly. ‘The crying need 
now is for Senators and Congressmen who 
will give Art a recognition that is her due. 
If Washington, Jefferson, and Roosevelt were 
Presidents with visions in matters of art, who 
have left their stamp upon the capital’s ex- 
ternal adornment, then with equal pro- 
priety James McMillan, long time U. S. 
Senator from Michigan, may, be cited 
as the lawmaker par excellence who had 
artistic vision and who used personal and 
official power to foster beauty as a jewel in 
the crown of democracy. He labored and 
he gave of his fortune to create on the 
Potomac “a unified, organized and magnifi- 
cent capital city to express by its perma- 
nence and grandeur the power and. stability of 
the Republic,” to quote Charles Moore, 
present chairman of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion. 

















MODEL OF THE MALL 
(Made for the Park Commission. Looking from the site of the Lincoln Memorial, up eastward, to the Ccpitol, 
showing future parking, and the proper alignment of public buildings) 























ROOSEVELT LAKE, IN ARIZONA, Da aa! FOUR HUNDRED BILLION GALLONS OF WATER 
FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES 


(The remarkable growth of the Far West in the last decade had its roots deep in the soil; it was the response 


to the reclamation of arid land through irrigation projects of unprecedented size. 


This Roosevelt Dam, completed 


in 1911, creates a lake 240 feet deep and stores the waters of the Salt River for the supply of irrigation systems 


running through what had been desert land in Arizona, 


There are similar dams in Wyoming, Idaho, and Texas) 


WHAT MAKES THE FAR WEST 
GROW? 


BY WALTER 


ia. the decade between 1900 and 
1910 the great land-and-irrigation 
boom of the Far West reached its apex. As 
a result the Census of 1910 showed that the 
eleven Far Western States had grown in pop- 
ulation more than three times faster than the 
country as a whole. While the nation’s pop- 
ulation had increased at an average rate of 
21 per cent., the region from the Rockies 
west could show an increase of 66.8 per cent. 
Washington and Idaho more than doubled 
the number of their inhabitants; California, 
Oregon, and Arizona exceeded 60 per cent., 
and the State with the lowest percentage of 
the group, Utah, was far ahead of the Ameri- 
can average. Los Angeles more than trebled 
its population; Seattle and Spokane came 
close to this rate; Portland, Tacoma, Oak- 
land, and a host of other communities sur- 
passed an increase of 100 per cent. 

This remarkable growth had its roots deep 


V. WOEHLKE 


in the Far Western soil. It was the response 
to the reclamation of arid land through irri- 
gation works of unprecedented size. The fed- 
eral government organized the Reclamation 
Service and gave it a fund of a hundred mil- 
lions to be repaid by the settlers on govern- 
ment projects in every Far Western State. 
Under the Carey Act large projects were un- 
dertaken by private capital in the Snake River 
Valley of southern Idaho, in eastern Oregon 
and Washington, in Utah, Montana, and 
Wyoming. The Colorado Desert in southern 
California was transformed into the Imperial 
Valley with an initial irrigated area of a 
quarter million acres. The booming of the 
big red apples brought thousands of new 
orchards into being throughout the Pacific 
Northwest, and the green alfalfa fields ate 
into the gray sagebrush area voraciously. 
New railroads were built during that dec- 
ade. The Milwaukee pushed its western 
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terminus to Puget Sound. The Hill and 
Harriman systems built with breathless, ex- 
pensive haste. J. J. Hill placed two huge 
steamers on the run from Puget Sound to the 
Orient; the Japanese lines continually in- 
creased the fleet based on Washington ports. 
And across the border in British Columbia 
the hectic activity found its reflection in 
equally active railroad building, town con- 
struction, and land speculation. The 1910 
Census merely summarized facts plainly visi- 
ble to him who observed the doings between 


Mexico and Alaska. 


Setbacks Caused by the War 


Shortly after the 1910 Census the great 
boom ended. “Wait until the canal is 
opened,” said the Western optimists; “then 
you'll see an influx of population really worth 
watching.” 

The Panama Canal was opened to traffic. 
A few months later the Great War broke out 
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acutely during those first three years. Irriga- 
tion development, railroad, and hydro-electric 
construction came to a complete standstill. 
There were no automobile, armament, muni- 
tion, or airplane plants to take up the slack. 
With the exception of shipbuilding, no large- 
scale industry was developed even after the 
United States entered the war, and after the 
cessation of hostilities in 1918 the shipyards 
were demobilized rapidly. Even more rap- 
idly the mining boom gave way to depression, 
so that the census-takers in the spring of 1920 
counted noses under practically normal con- 
ditions. In fact, well-informed persons be- 
lieve that a decade of peaceful development 
undisturbed by a world war would have pro- 
duced far better results than those disclosed 
by the Census. 


New Census Maintains the West's Lead 


“Yet these results were remarkable. In 
the period between 1890 and 1910 the re- 
gion from the Rockies west 











had led the country in the 
rate of its growth. The de- 
cade just closed maintained 
the record. The Far West 
increased its population, nu- 
merous handicaps notwith- 
standing, by a total of 30 per 
cent., whereas the country as 
a whole increased the num- 
ber of its inhabitants by only 
14.9 per cent. Arizona, Mon- 
tana, and California led the 
country in the rate of their 
growth, Washington and 
Oregon exceeded the West- 
ern average, Idaho and Colo- 
rado kept well up with the 








ALFALFA, STAPLE CROP OF THE IRRIGATED WEST 


procession. Only Nevada, 


(The trebling of alfalfa prices.during the war—from five dollars to fifteen Wyoming, and New Mexico 
dollars and more a ton—helped thousands of Far Western settlers to make all i : 
their raw land productive) least populous of the Far 

Western group, failed to 


and, so far as traffic to the Pacific Coast was 
concerned, the canal ceased to exist. Ships 
were needed elsewhere. 

From 1914 to 1917 the Far West experi- 
enced none of the spectacular benefits con- 
ferred by war activities upon other regions. 
Mining became extraordinarily profitable, 
but the bulk of the gain did not reach the 
mining districts. The closing of the Suez 
Canal built up the transshipment business of 
the Pacific Coast harbors, but the effect of 
this increased business was restricted to four 
or five ports. The lumber business, the Far 
West’s largest single industry, suffered 


reach the batting average of their neighbors. 

With mining depressed and shipbuilding 
on the decline, thus eliminating the largest 
beneficiaries of the war, how was it possible 
that the Far West should again have set the 
pace for the nation in growth and develop- 
ment? 


Alfalfa Prices Put New Life Into Farming 


The firm foundation of the nation’s 
strength and well-being, agriculture, was pri- 
marily responsible for the growth made by 
the Far West, despite war and its aftermath. 
During the preceding decade more land had 
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A SCENE IN ONE OF THE FAMOUS APPLE-GROWING VALLEYS OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


been supplied with irrigation water than 
could be made productive by the scant capital 
of the average settler; more alfalfa was pro- 
duced than the markets could absorb at prof- 
itable prices. As a result of these conditions 
the settlers suffered, could not meet their pay- 
ments; much raw land for which water was 
available could not be put into crops, and new 
irrigation development came to an end. It 
has not been resumed to this day. 

Beginning with 1915 the prices of all farm 
products began to rise steadily. In 1914, 
alfalfa, staple crop of the irrigated West, sold 
in most districts for fivé dollars a ton in the 
stack, often for less; four years later it 
brought fifteen, and the next year better than 
twenty dollars a ton. The effect of the rise 
in the price of this one crop was of greater 
permanent benefit tothe West and the nation 
than all the profits of the Western war indus- 
tries put together and multiplied by five. 
That rise put new hope into the hearts of a 
hundred thousand settlers struggling against 
overwhelming odds to make raw desert land 
productive with a shoestring capital. It en- 
abled them to pay off the storekeeper and im- 
plement man, to catch up with overdue pay- 
ments, to replace temporary shacks with de- 
cent homes, to bring more of their raw land 


under the plow, and to buy stock, thus laying 
the foundation for permanent prosperity. 
Their profits attracted others. Quietly, with- 
out the booming of the tom-tom, thousands of 
well-to-do farmers came with money, bought 
surplus acreage, improved it, and started pro- 
ducing. In the past five years practically all 
land for which water was available has thus 
been transformed into real farms. 


Prosperity of the Fruit-Growers 


Orchard-planting apparently had _ been 
overdone during the great boom. When the 
war came along and shut off the export mar- 
kets, the future looked exceedingly dark for 
the horticulturist, who is a most important 
factor in the life of the West. From Wenat- 
chee, the Okanogan and Yakima, through the 
Intermountain country, along the Rockies 
and the Coast there are literally hundreds of 
towns whose prosperity or distress depend 
almost entirely upon the surrounding 
orchards. Like the alfalfa-growers, the 
orchardists profited greatly by the insatiable 
demand and the rising prices. Box apples 
rose from an average of barely a dollar to 
more than two dollars a box, and the output 
in the Northwest increased from 10,000 car- 
loads to 25,000 carloads as the young trees 
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ton. Long before the war 
British textile interests were 
determinedly trying to estab- 
lish new  cotton-producing 
centers in many parts of the 
British colonial empire, but 
without great success. Now 
the Southwest has demon- 
strated that it can produce in 
competition with Egypt long- 
staple cotton ideally suited 
for the manufacture of tire 
fabric and airplane cloth in 
quantities sufficient eventu- 
ally to supply all American 
needs. A decade ago the cot- 








COTTON READY FOR SHIPMENT IN THE SOUTHWEST 
(Ten years ago the production of cotton in Southern California and 
In 1920 the output of long-staple cotton 
alone was 100,000 bales—credit being due to Department of Agriculture) 


Arizona was just beginning. 


planted during the boom came into bearing. 
Prunes leaped from 3% cents to 15 cents a 
pound, despite an output that nearly doubled 
during the decade, despite the closing of the 
Central European markets. Apricots, wal- 
nuts, plums, cherries, all tell the same story. 
Even more remarkable was the growth of 
the raisin output, both before and after pro- 
hibition’ stimulated the demand. And from 
1910 to 1920 the price pole-vaulted from 
an average of three cents to more than 
twelve cents a pound. 


New Crops—Rice and Cotton 
The Middle West has not added an im- 


portant new product to its list of staple crops 
for thirty years, since alfalfa was introduced. 
The Far West in the past decade added two 
economically most important staples to its 
agricultural output. In 1910 the’ Pacific 
Coast produced not a pound 


ton industry in the Imperial 
Valley of California, in the 
Yuma and Salt River Valleys 
of Arizona was just begin- 
ning. In 1920 the output of long-staple cot- 
ton alone reached more than 100,000 bales. 
The growth of Phoenix, Arizona, from 
11,134 in 1910 to 29,053 inhabitants in 1920 
is in large part due to the stimulus of long- 
staple cotton profits. 

Yet in the writer’s judgment too rapid a 
growth in the rice and cotton output is not an 
unmixed blessing for the West. The factor 
that is the backbone of the agricultural West, 
that will make continued growth of the agri- 
cultural population and output possible for a 
century to come, is the small irrigated farm 
intensively cultivated by the owner with a 
minimum. of hired labor. That type of farm 
has transformed the semi-arid wastes of 
southern California, of the Yakima and We- 
natchee Valleys in Washington, of the Snake 
River and Payette Valleys in Idaho, of the 
Grand River Valley in Colorado, into the 





of rice; in 1920 California’s 
rice crop amounted to 3,000,- 
000 sacks of 100 pounds each, 
grown on stiff clay land con- 
sidered almost worthless ten 
years ago. But even more 
important an achievement of 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture is the successful develop- 
ment of a high-class, long- 
staple Egyptian cotton va- 
riety adapted to the condi- 
tions prevailing in the valleys 
of the Southwest. 

In spite of the present de- 
pression, the fact remains 














that the world is short of cot- 


A SCENE ON AN ARIZONA COTTON PLANTATION 














WHAT MAKES THE FAR WEST GROW 


most productive, the most densely populated 
rural regions in the country. Long-staple 
cotton, if grown in small patches and rotated 
properly with alfalfa and other diversified 
products, is a most desirable new cash crop 
in the Southwest, but if it is grown on large 
plantations with armies of hired labor, or if 
it brings in its train the tenant system of the 
South, it will injure rather than advance the 
cause of intensive farming in the Far West. 

The consequences here outlined have al- 
ready made themselves felt in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona, in the Imperial Valley of 
California. Short-staple cotton at 40 cents, 
long-staple American-Egyptian cotton at a 
dollar a pound, proved too strong a lure to 
resist. In 1920 the acreage more than doubled 
as compared with 1919; thousands of acres of 
alfalfa were plowed up; the livestock and 
dairy industries were relegated to the back- 
ground for the sake of prospective cotton for- 
tunes. From 116,000 bales in 1919 the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona output rose to 260,000 bales 
in 1920, but the profits did not materialize. 

This year the cotton area of the Far South- 
west will be cut in half. ’Tis better thus. If 
Southern farming methods constitute the 
price the West has to pay for the new crop, 
it would be better to import a triple-strength 
weevil to eradicate every boll. But the lesson 
has been learned, and rational cotton progress 
is to be expected. 

















GROWING COTTON WITHOUT RAIN OR DITCHES 


(This is a sixty-acre field of Egyptian long-staple 
cotton near Fresno, California. Nearby is the San 
Joaquin River. The water seeps through the subsoil, 
and the roots thus receive moisture during the long 
dry season while the surface of the ground is parched) 

















IN A CALIFORNIA RICE FIELD 
(Not a pound of rice was produced in the Far West 
ten years ago. Yet last year’s crop in California alone 
was 150,000 tons on soil formerly thought worthless) 
The importance of agriculture as a factor 
in the growth of the Far West is emphasized 
by the report of the Census Bureau covering 
the number of farms in 1910 and 1920. In 
that decade all the great agricultural States 
of the Middle West, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin excepted, showed a heavy decline in 
the number of farms. In the United States 
as a whole the net increase in the number of 
farms was only 98,496 or 1.5 per cent., 
twenty-five of the forty-eight States showing 
a loss. In the Far West, however, the net 
increase was 105,466 farms, with 10.3 per 
cent. the lowest and 119.1 per cent. as the 
highest proportional increases in the group. 
The table below gives the details: 


NUMBER OF FARMS IN 1920, AND PERCENTAGE OF 
INCREASE SINCE 1910 








Number Per Cent. 
United States ............ 98,496 1.5 
Arizona 1,589 17.2 
California 29,493 33.4 
Colorado: «............ 13,821 29.9 
Idaho 11,302 36.7 
Montana ee cle area Oe 119.1 
RUMEEDE 0 os 5s eens 475 17.7 
Qregon) .....:+: 4,686 10.3 
| 1 * SES a a eS 3,988 18.4 
WV AGNINOHON. 2c sce s-c en os 10,096 18.0 
WHVGNINGS 5 cose ware eck 4,624 42.1 
Total ten Far Western 

SERN at Co a ok aired 111,301 
New Mexico (decrease)... 5,835 

SS: a ee 105,466 
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The enlarged market cre- 
ated by the growing popula- 
tion, plus the stimulus of the 
war shortage in manufac- 
tured goods, has just begun 
to change many of the Far 
Western industrial plants 
from jobbing and _ repair 
shops to real factories. By 
attracting and training a 
large body of mechanics, the 
shipbuilding boom during the 
war helped materially in 








It will nct be the last time that the Far 
West will show a heavy increase in the num- 
ber and a decrease in the average unit area of 
its farms. 


Automobiles as an Index of Growth 


Of course the increase in the number of 
productive farms and the prosperity of the 
rural districts made itself felt most emphati- 
cally in the cities—so emphatically that in the 
summer of 1920 the demand for gasoline out- 
stripped the supply and caused an acute 
shortage of motor fuel all along the Pacific 
Coast, notwithstanding California’s oil pro- 
duction of 100,000,000 barrels during the 
year. The cause of this shortage lay in the 
abundant prosperity of the population, a pros- 
perity expressed in the startling growth of 
the number of motor vehicles in the three 
Coast States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California, which increased from 236,000 in 
1915 to 748,000 in 1919, while during the 
same period the number of tractors grew 


from 3000 to 23,000. 
Industrial Progress—Shipbuilding 
Until the middle of the last decade the 


Far West bore the relation of a colonial 
hinterland to the older, more densely popu- 
lated parts of the country. It exported food 
and raw materials, imported manufactured 
goods. It sent its grain and its fruit to all 
parts of the world, shipped its copper to New 
Jersey to be refined, to Connecticut to be 
worked up into brass articles, exported lum- 
ber, salmon, zinc, lead,-wool, and filled the 
returning freight-cars with the products of 
Eastern factories. Its manufacturing activi- 
ties were confined almost wholly to the prep- 
aration of food and to the production of ma- 
chinery and tools to be used in mining, lum- 
bering, and in the oil fields. 


. stimulating the development 


THE SMALL FARM ON IRRIGATED SOIL, INTENSIVELY CULTIVATED BY THE “ey “ng 
OWNER, IS THE BACKBONE OF THE FAR WEST’S PROSPERITY of the Far West’s infant in 


dustries. At the height of 
the construction activities more than 120,000 
men were employed in the steel and wood 
shipyards of the Pacific Coast. Construction 
of wooden ships has ceased altogether; in the 
Puget Sound district only one yard is still 
building steel ships, but in Portland, around 
San Francisco Bay, and in the Los Angeles 
district 35,000 men are still at work, engaged 
largely in the construction of oil tankers and 
freight steamers—an increase of 500 per cent. 
compared with the number of shipyard work- 
ers in 1915. Since the mild climate makes 
possible active outdoor work and maximum 
output every day in the year, thereby reducing 
costs, the Pacific Coast shipyards will con- 
tinue to be an important factor until the 
world is saturated with maritime tonnage. 

The plants allied with the shipyards, the 
foundries, machine shops and boiler works, 
expanded and contracted with the demands of 
the war, but not all of the gain was lost. 
The manufacture of heavy-duty internal- 
combustion motors, of tractors and trucks— 

















ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SACKS OF WHEAT 

(What would happen if it should rain? The answer 
merely is that it does not rain much thereabouts. The 
scene is in Fresno County, in central California) 
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the “caterpillar” tractor that made the tank 
possible originated in California—is continu- 
ing on a large scale and on a sound founda- 
tion, a healthy percentage of the output going 
to the Orient, to Central and South America. 
The industrial gains of, the decade were by 
no means confined to the metal-working es- 
tablishments, however. Owing to the enor- 
mous growth of the home and export markets, 
large tire factories grew up in southern Cali- 
fornia and in Denver. Instead of hauling 
the vegetable oils and fats of the Orient to 
the East and shipping the finished product 
back again, extensive soap works were estab- 
lished on San Francisco Bay and in Portland. 
Quietly, with so little noise that the average 
man never heard of it, manufacturers of low- 
priced furniture enlarged their plants, in- 
creased their output and widened their mar- 
kets until they invaded the home territory of 
Grand Rapids. Cotton mills began operating 
in California when the production of raw 
materials was assured; the woollen mills of 
Oregon and Utah rapidly enlarged their 
scope; factories for the making of boots and 
shoes specially designed to meet Western re- 
quirements were successfully established. 
And, of course, in the Pacific Northwest the 
paper industry expanded year by year, with 
the enormous pulp wood resources of south- 
eastern Alaska entirely untouched as yet. 


Hydro-Electric Power Development 


The full extent of the Far West’s agricul- 
tural and manufacturing development during 

















MORE THAN 35,000 MEN ARE STILL AT WORK 
IN THE SHIPYARDS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


FAR WEST GROW 
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MULTNOMAH FALLS, NEAR PORTLAND, OREGON 
(With three times the drop of Niagara) 


the past decade is graphically illustrated by 
the power shortage that developed in 1920 
after the mining and shipbuilding booms had 
collapsed. The San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation, for instance, a California con- 
cern serving a predominantly agricultural 
territory, had on file more than two thousand 
applications for power it was unable to sup- 
ply. Similar conditions prevailed through- 
out the Pacific Coast, and a less acute short- 
age made itself felt in the Mountain States. 
The development of hydro-electric power 
since 1915 had not kept pace with the grow- 
ing demands of the pump irrigator, the man- 
ufacturer, and the builder. From 1915 to 
1920 only 104,000 horsepower of hydro-elec- 
tric energy were added to the Far West’s 
supply—an amount so inadequate that only 
the large-scale interconnection and pooling of 
resources by the various power systems and 
drastic curtailment for non-essential uses 
saved the situation. 

Of the 63,000,000 potential hydro-electric 
horsepower available in the country, +2,000,- 
000 are to be found in the Far West, where 
only 2,664,000 horsepower have been devel- 
oped so far—a utilization of 6.5 per cent. of 
the potential total as against 77.2 per cent. 
for the New England States. Lacking the 
abundant coal deposits of the Middle West 
and the Atlantic Coast the Far West must 
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FOR A CENTURY TO COME THE PROSPECTOR WILL 
BE A FAMILIAR SIGHT IN THE MINING TOWNS OF 
THE FAR WEST 


make available the ‘“‘white coal” of its moun- 
tain streams, or stagnate. It does not propose 
to stagnate. Since the beginning of 1920 new 
hydro-electric construction aggregating al- 
most a million horsepower has been under- 
taken in the West, California’s share alone 
exceeding 350,000 horsepower. When it is 
remembered that the annual consumption of 
electrical energy per capita of the Far West 
is the highest in the world, averaging 73 kilo- 
watt hours per inhabitant, as against 32 
kilowatt hours for all other States, the state- 
ment that $70,000,000 must be expended in 
hydro-electric construction before 1922 in or- 
der to supply the growing demand can be 
understood. 

The plans for this development have been 
projected far into the future, beyond the 
period covered by this estimate. While the 
Southern California Edison Company, for in- 
stance, is spending twenty million dollars in 
two years adding to the number of its power 
plants on the Kerm River and on Big Creek 
in the Sierra Nevada, it is looking forward 
to the day when increased use and decreased 
production will make California’s crude oil 
too expensive and valuable a fuel for power 
production, when more hydro-electricity must 
be supplied if all growth and development of 
southern California is not to come to a com- 
plete halt. Having this condition in mind, 
the company has filed applications with the 
new Federal Water Power Commission for 
permits to develop half a million horsepower 
in the canyon of the Colorado River four hun- 
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dred miles northeast of Los Angeles. Lest 
power transmission over this distance”be con- 
sidered impossible, it should be stated that the 
Southern Sierras Power Company is now suc- 
cessfully transmitting and profitably selling 
electric power generated in the Sierra Nevada 
as far south as Yuma, Arizona, and Calexico, 
on the Mexican border, a distance longer than 
500 miles. 

The Colorado River applications of the 
Southern California Edison Company are 
part of a gigantic project contemplating the 
harnessing of this river from its headquarters 
in Wyoming and Colorado to the Gulf of 
California. The immense volume of the 
river's annual flood water is to be held back 
behind a series of dams, the water thus stored 
to be used not only for the generation of 
electricity, but for the irrigation of two mil- 
lion desert acres now unable to support com- 
fortably more than one jackrabbit family per 
square mile. 

Fully as significant are the plans of great 
power concerns in central and northern Cali- 
fornia. On various Sierra streams the San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corporation is sys- 
tematically developing a minimum of 250,000 
horsepower, having added 50,000 hydro-elec- 
tric horsepower last year. The Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company is investing over ten 
million dollars in beginning the development 
of 300,000 horsepower on the Pit River. The 
Great Western Power Company is working 
on a series of Feather River developments 
which, when completed, will reach a capacity 
of 400,000 horsepower. The municipalities 
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LIVESTOCK-RAISING, A PRINCIPAL INDUSTRY OF 
THE SOUTHWEST 
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of Seattle, Tacoma and Los Angeles, just to 
mention a few, have constructed large hydro- 
electric plants and are increasing their num- 
ber, while San Francisco is planning to de- 
velop 200,000 horsepower in connection with 
an aqueduct which is now being built to bring 
water two hundred miles from the Yosemite 
National Park to the Golden Gate. 


Foreign Trade of Pacific Ports 


When the great irrigation boom came to 
an end in 1912, the cities of the Pacific Coast 
looked hopefully to the South for its revival. 
They confidently believed that the opening of 
the Panama Canal would divert a large part 
of the European immigration and freight 
business to the West Coast, and all the ports 
from San Diego to Prince Rupert in British 
Columbia made extensive preparations to 
handle this traffic. 

It did not materialize. Before the new 
water route could come into full use, the war 
upset all calculations, For five years the 
Panama traffic was paralyzed, but the prepa- 
rations of the Pacific ports were not in vain. 
When the submarines closed the Suez Canal, 
an immense volume of freight began to flow 
across the Pacific in both directions, a volume 
so large that it taxed the capacity of the West 
Coast ports to the uttermost. And the har- 
bor that had prepared most extensively and 
efficiently for the efficient handling of freight 

















A WATERFRONT SCENE IN SEATTLE 
(A passenger coach is being loaded on a ship for 
Alaska by a 125-ton derrick, said to be the largest lifting 
device on any pier in the United States) 
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MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
(Looking toward the Ferry House and bay) 


—Seattle—obtained the largest share of the 
new business. 

The Suez Canal has been open again for 
more than two years and world business has 
gone down, but nevertheless the Pacific Coast 
has managed to retain a very large part of the 
increased maritime business, largely because 
American ships, manned and operated by 
Americans, went out to the ends of the world 
after this business. The following table 
shows at a glance the growth of the marine 
business through the nation’s Western gate- 
ways: 

WEST COAST EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(In dollars, thousands omitted) 


1914 1918 1920* 
Puget Sound (Seattle, 
Spokane, etc.)...... $122,123 $597,119 $299,103 
Portland (Oregon Cus- 
toms Dist) ..c<. 4: 17,696 18,875 58,752 
San Francisco (N: Cal. 
Customs Dist.) 130,485 478,604 390,509 
Southern California. . 6,918 16,205 29,753 





ROUHIS Soins eases $277,222 $1,110,803 $778,117 





*For ten months only. 


Estimating the foreign trade of the Pacific 
Coast ports for the full calendar year of 1920 
at $900,000,000, a figure probably below the 
actual aggregate value, the exports and im- 
ports show an increase of 225 per cent. over 
1914 and a decrease of only 10 per cent. when 
compared with 1918, the year when the war 
stimulus was at its height. 
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ARROWROCK DAM, IN IDAHO, THE HIGHEST IN 
THE WORLD 


(Built by the United States Reclamation Service. 
The crest is 1,060 feet long and 354 feet above the 
bottom of the lake which the dam creates) 


This vast increase of the Pacific Coast’s 
foreign trade is not a temporary, evanescent 
phenomenon. It is the direct result of, first, 
the creation of an American merchant ma- 
rine and, second, of the Far West’s increased 
productivity. The present trade through the 
ports of the Far West is merely the begin- 
ning. What it will be a century hence, when 
Asia is fully awake and producing, when Aus- 
tralia has five times its present population, 
and the Far West supports fifty million in- 
stead of nine million souls, only a duly li- 
censed member of the Amalgamated 
Prophets’ Union will have the courage to 
predict. 


Great Reclamation Projects 


What has the next decade in store for the 
Far West? ‘Tasks so big that the nation 
must help. The West is now planning to 
harness all its great rivers, the Columbia, the 
Snake, the Colorado, the Sacramento, the 
Klamath, to hold their spring floods behind 
series of dams, to drop the stored water 
through power plants and, its energy ex- 
tracted, spread it over the desert to reclaim 
an arid empire. Three hundred millions will 
be needed for the utilization of the Colum- 
bia’s water; the Sacramento-Klamath project 
calls for nearly a billion to supply water for 
ten million California acres, and the other 
projects are of a similar magnitude. They 
can’t be carried out except through the codp- 
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eration of private interests, the States, and the 
national Government. The West is hoping 
that some form of soldier-bonus legislation 
will make a start possible. 

The size of some of the irrigation projects 
now under preparation in the Far West is so 
gigantic that only the mind accustomed to 
destructive war expenditures can view them 
with equanimity. The Columbia Basin proj- 
ect, for instance, contemplates the expenditure 
of $300,000,000 for the irrigation of 1,750,- 
000 acres, a cost of $171 per acre. In 1910 
the Census reported that 54,000 irrigation sys- 
tems covering 1,900,000 acres had cost a total 
of only $308,000,000, or an average of $16 
an acre, The plan includes the utilization of 
Flathead Lake in Montana, of Pend d’Oreille 
Lake in Idaho as the principal storage reser- 
voirs; it includes one gigantic tunnel sixteen 
miles long and with a diameter of thirty-two 
feet to carry the water from the storage reser- 
voirs to the irrigable land. ‘Twenty-five mil- 
lion yards of concrete, earth and rock fill will 
go into twenty dams, and twenty-one tunnels 
with a total single-bore length of eighty miles 
are to cost $119,000,000. 

The Snake River project contemplates the 
irrigation of 3,000,000 arid acres in southern 
Idaho by constructing storage reservoirs in 
the canyons of the Snake River and its tribu- 
taries, conveying the water to the desert land 
through huge diversion canals. Execution of 
the present plans would require the removal 
of the town of American Falls to a new loca- 
tion, as its present site is comprised within a 
reservoir to store two million acre-feet. 

The Colorado River project to supply irri- 
gation water and electric power in Colorado, 
Utah, Arizona and California will require 
fewer tunnels and shorter diversion canals 
than the other projects, storage of flood water 
being its principal object. It lends itself best 
to gradual, sectionalized construction. 

While the Columbia Basin project shows 
the highest cost per acre and involves the 
greatest engineering difficulties, the so-called 
Marshall plan of the California State Irriga- 
tion Association takes first rank in point of 
total expenditures and of area ultimately to 
be irrigated. For the preliminary survey 
alone an appropriation of half a million has- 
been requested of the California Legislature. 
The project contemplates the storage of the 
flood water of all the streams rising in the 
Sierra Nevada, the Coast Range and the 
Shasta region in the extreme northern part of 
the State. The water thus conserved is to be 
carried in two immense canals through the 
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foothills of the Sierra and the 
Coast Range on either side of 
the Golden State’s great cen- 
tral valley a total distance of 
a thousand miles, so high 
above the floor of the valley 
that every irrigable acre will 
be reached by gravity. The 
present fully irrigated area is 
less than three million acres; 
the Marshall project will ul- 
timately raise this area to 
twelve million acres at an ex- 
pense of not less than a bil- 

















lion dollars, the stored irriga- 
tion water being used for the 
development of hydro-electric 
power before it reaches the irrigation 
canals. 

In the meantime, while dozens of associa- 
tions are working energetically to bring about 
the realization of these audacious plans, indi- 
vidual initiative is not idle. At the beginning 
of the last decade the leading power compa- 
nies of California began an active campaign 
to stimulate the use of electric power on the 
farm, principally for pumping irrigation 
water. The efficiency and convenience of 
electrically operated pumping plants, the lib- 
eral policy of making extensions—one com- 
pany built a line 140 miles to reach a large 
farm in the desert, being rewarded for its 
enterprise by seeing electrically driven pumps 
reclaim the desert all along this line—and 
reasonable rates made this campaign so hugely 
successful that in 1920 a total of 33,000 
motors with a capacity of 375,000 horsepower 
were installed on California farms, a total so 
great that it exceeds all the electric-motor 
equipment on all the farms in the other forty- 
seven States put together. 

Other Far Western States followed suit. 
In the Salt River Valley of Arizona the farm- 
ers raised the necessary money and had the 
Reclamation Service build two power plants 
using hydro-energy. On the Yuma project a 
similar development took place. In southern 
Idaho, on the Minidoka project, the Reclama- 
tion Service established so low a rate for cur- 
rent during the winter when the 10,000 kilo- 
watt plant, built to pump water to high levels 
during the summer, lay idle that hundreds of 
farmers installed complete electric equipment, 
even cooking ranges and water heaters, on 
their ranches. And the movement to make 
electricity do the work of the Far Western 
farms has barely begun. 





CARRYING WATER FROM A STORAGE RESERVOIR TO DESERT LAND 
THROUGH HUGE DIVERSION CANALS 


A national, rational, workable forest policy 
is another one of the problems the West can’t 
solve without the codperation of private tim- 
ber owners, of the State, and the federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘Ten years ago the low price of 
lumber made radical changes in the prevail- 
ing wasteful lumbering methods impossible. 
To-day the shrinking supply of virgin timber 
and the steadily rising prices of lumber make 
a change of policy not only desirable but im- 
perative, if the wood-working industry of the 
country is to be perpetuated. 

The nation’s mercantile-marine policy, of 
particular interest to Pacific Coast shipping 
interests exposed to the full force of Japanese 
competition, still remains to be defined and 
clarified. 

Rising prices of petroleum and coal fuel 
point to a speedy electrification of the West’s 
railroads. Road-building, interrupted by the 
war and the high cost of money, has to be re- 
sumed. Codperation among agricultural pro- 
ducers, a factor giving remarkable stability to 
Western horticulture, must be strengthened 
and extended. But, above all these things, 
the West needs real peace throughout the 
world, that the surplus products of its copper 
mines, its orchards, fields, and fishing grounds 
may once more find their way to the accus- 
tomed markets. 

During the past five years the Far West 
demonstrated that, given the need and the 
incentive, it could increase its production of 
metals, food, and raw materials at a tremen- 
dous rate. The vast territory has potential 
assets the extent of which is only dimly real- 
ized. The work of making them available 
for mankind will not be completed for cen- 
turies, and while it is going on growth will 
be rapid and continuous. 
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HUMANITARIAN MEASURES BEFORE CONGRESS 


BY HARLEAN JAMES 


EFORE the short session of Congress 

which convened on December 6 there 
are a score or more of bills which were pend- 
ing at the close of the last session—bills pro- 
posed by groups of the people who have the 
public good in mind. Bills so proposed by 
citizens who have no special interests to be 
served, considered deliberately by members of 
Congressional committees who desire to know 
the truth, and understood and supported by 
the public at large, should in final form fairly 
represent the voice of the people, right or 
wrong. ‘These three factors, so necessary to 
sound legislation in a popular government, 
have not always been equally balanced. In 
the first place, during past years numerous 
humanitarian bills have been proposed and 
advocated by that portion of the public who 
were not yet admitted to full participation in 
the rights and duties of citizenship. As it is 
fairly fundamental in a representative gov- 
ernment that elected officials hear the voices 
of their constituents more clearly than the 
voices of their wards, it is hardly surprising 
that business affairs have received more atten- 
tion than home affairs. 

In the second place, committees of Con- 
gress have been besieged by veritable proces- 
sions of individuals and corporations who 
wanted legislative favors, but when bills for 
the public good were considered, even at open 
hearings, our busy American public has com- 
monly been so occupied with earning its liv- 
ing and spending its earnings that a corporal’s 
guard could seldom be mustered to plead its 
cause, and still more seldom to sit through 
tedious hearings or follow legislative proce- 
dure in order to guard its rights. With the 
business interests of the people so neglected 
by themselves and the affairs of special inter- 
ests so ably managed and so convincingly set 
forth, it is not surprising that members of 
Congressional committees have seen the pic- 
ture of Truth somewhat out of focus. 

There is every indication that the much- 
heralded “reconstruction program” so sadly 
delayed by untoward events is now emerging 
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from the dark period of controversy and inac- 
tion. Many promising legislative measures 
are being advocated by public-minded men, 
but to the women’s organizations must be 
given the credit of inventing a scheme to pool 
campaigns for Congressional action and to 
prevent useless duplication and complication 
in the advocacy of bills before Congress. 


National Education: The Smith-Towner 
Bill 

The Smith-Towner bill (S. 1017, H.R. 7) 
to create a department of education and pro- 
vide federal codperation in the States for 
improved educational facilities is the result of 
an effort to correct the condition which has 
caused public education to suffer financially, 
socially, and officially in comparison with in- 
dustry and commerce. It may be forgotten 
by some that a National Department of Edu- 
cation was actually created in 1867, with a 
Commissioner of Education at its head, but 
not in the cabinet. In 1869 its functions 
were transferred to a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. At the present time the 
annual appropriation for this office amounts 
to less than half a million dollars, and more 
than half of this amount must be used to 
take care of the reindeer in Alaska, leaving 
less than a quarter of a million dollars to be 
dispensed by the Bureau of Education for 
educational leadership involving the children 
of the United States. But the dramatic 
facts brought out during the mobilization of 
our army for the great war have given a new 
impetus to the friends of public education. 

It was no news to the civic and social 
workers and their organizations in the back- 
ward States that school attendance was low 
and illiteracy high in far too many. com- 
munities, but it came as a great shock to the 
country at large that one out of four of our 
soldiers in the late war could not read a 
newspaper intelligently or write a letter 
home; that one of three examined in the first 
draft was physically unfit for service; that 
more than five million boys and girls in 
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America have no free school advantages or 
are taught by untrained teachers. The only 
hopeful phase of this whole deplorable situa- 
tion is that, as a people, we are deeply 
ashamed of our condition. 


Remedy Proposed by the Bill 


The education bill was drafted in the first 
impulse for reconstruction which followed 
the signing of the armistice, and in its 
amended form provides (1) for the creation 
of a federal department of education which, 
by order of the President, may absorb the 
educational functions now scattered in va- 
rious bureaus and boards in addition to the 
activities of the present Bureau of Education, 
and (2) for the appropriation, in addition to 
$500,000 for general administrative pur- 
poses, of a maximum of $100,000,000 annu- 
ally to be. apportioned to the States on the 
basis of special groups of population, contin- 
gent upon the appropriation by the States of 
equal amounts, 

The money, if claimed, is to be expended 
upon the following activities: $7,500,000 ‘for 
removal of illiteracy, $7,500,000 for Ameri- 
canization, $50,000,000 for equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities, $20,000,000 for physical 
education, including health education and 
sanitation, and $15,000,000 for the prepara- 
tion of teachers. In order to profit by the 
federal grant, each State must provide for a 
legal school term of at least twenty-four 
weeks in each year for all children; must re- 
quire compulsory school attendance for ail 
children between seven and fourteen for at 
least twenty-four weeks, and must by law re- 
quire that the English language be basic in 
public and private schools, 


Advantages and Objections 


The advocates of the bill urge, first, that 
“it makes provision for the reduction of fed- 
eral administration expenses and the promo- 
tion of efficiency by the consolidation of dupli- 
cating and overlapping educational agencies 
into one department under a responsible head 
equal in rank to the heads of the other execu- 
tive departments” ; second, that “it recognizes 
the vital importance of public education from 
the national standpoint and provides federal 
aid to encourage the States in the promotion 
of education, but leaves the control of all 
educational affairs entirely to the States to 
be administered exclusively by State and local 
educational authorities established by State 
laws.” 

Wealth and children of school age, it is 
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pointed out, have been distributed with an 
unequal hand in the various States. Nevada 
has large wealth and few children. Missis- 
sippi has many children and comparatively 
small wealth. The distribution of funds 
based on population to be benefited, contin- 
gent, nevertheless, upon local funds to meet 
half the financial burden is thought by the 
advocates of the bill to be both democratic 
and efficient. 

There is some difference of opinion in the 
educational world on the two main proposi- 
tions of the bill. Some of the privately en- 
dowed and publicly supported institutions and 
some leading educators oppose the creation 
of an educational department. This oppo- 
sition appears to fall under three heads: (1) 
that private institutions would suffer under 
such an expansion of public education; (2) 
that the subject-matter is not sufficient to 
justify, under the American plan of depart- 
mental government, a separate department; 
and (3) that a cabinet head by custom be- 
longs to the party in power and, while it is 
conceivable that the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, War, or Navy may be partisan, 
there is no such thing as Republican educa- 
tion or Democratic education, and that the 
way to protect the head of federal education 
is to make the position an appointive profes- 
sional office which may, when expedient, 
carry over from administration to adminis- 
tration. ‘Those who advance the first objec- 
tion suggest a further expansion of private 
education; those who advance the second 
suggest a department of education and science, 
and those who advance the third suggest a 
larger grouping under an appropriate name. 

Those who oppose large grants in aid to 
the States urge several grounds for objection: 
(1) that the method of taxing the people for 
support of the Federal Government makes 
direct federal contribution to schools, which 
are mainly supported by State and local taxes, 
unnecessarily complicated; (2) that so large 
an appropriation would modify the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar sufficiently to reduce 
the benefits to be derived under the bill; (3) ° 
that the responsibility for schools lies directly 
and solely upon the several States; and (4) 
that a properly supported federal educational 
service could inspire the States to develop 
their educational systems without grants of 
money. 

Those who oppose the Smith-Towner bill 
in particular set forth that in its original 
form it provided for centralization, which 
would tend to paralyze local initiative, and in 
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its amended form that it sacrifices national 
leadership, and makes of the federal depart- 
ment simply an agency for distributing funds. 

From the discussion one thing emerges 
clear, and that is that all elements are in 
favor of placing our national educational 
agency, be it bureau or department, on a suf- 
ficiently sound financial basis to enable it to 
establish a unifying leadership in educational 
matters; that all possible national educational 
functions should be grouped together ; that by 
some means the disgrace of illiteracy should 
be eradicated, and that teachers’ salaries 
should be made adequate to command good 
ability and training, as it is recognized that 
our. nation cannot rise above the level of its 
schools. 

The leaders of organizations supporting 
the bill say that they do not care whether the 
money comes from income taxes and customs 
duties via the Federal Government, or from 
property and other taxes from local.units, or 
from both. What they want is immediate 
and far-reaching activity to reduce illiteracy 
and promote Americanization and prompt ac- 
tion to save the public schools of the country 
from decline threatened by inadequate pay 
and insufficient training facilities for teachers. 
They do not fear undue control from Wash- 
ington. ‘They believe that good programs 
prepared in the capital city will be gladly 
adopted by the States and that, the bill pro- 
vides sufficient safeguard to State independ- 
ence to insure wholesome State initiative and 
actual control of policies. 


Status of the Smith-Towner, Kenyon and 
Fess-Capper Bills 


Hearings on the Smith-Towner bill were 
held in July of 1919 in the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, of which Sena- 
tor William S. Kenyon of Iowa is chairman, 
and in the House Committee of Education, 
of which Representative Simeon D. Fess of 
Ohio is chairman. The bill has not been re- 
ported out of committee. In the meantime 
before these committees have come two other 
bills which cover the field of the Smith-Tow- 
ner bill in part. One, the Kenyon Ameri- 
canization and illiteracy bill (S. 3315), 
passed the Senate on January 26, 1920, and 
the other, the Fess-Capper physical education 
bill (S. 3950, H. R. 12052), is still in com- 
mittee. Popular support and disapproval, 
however, has centered almost wholly around 
the Smith-Towner bill. 

The Kenyon bill appropriates $6,500,000 
for education of illiterates. A little over 


5 per cent. of this amount is to be devoted to 
investigation and administration, and the re- 
mainder is to be allotted to'the States, con- 
tingent on an equal appropriation in the 
States. Illiterates and other non-English- 
speaking aliens are required to attend classes 
and study courses specified by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and State plans must be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Those who are opposed to the Smith-Towner 
bill find the machinery of the Kenyon bill 
even more objectionable, and those who favor 
the Smith-Towner bill object to the Kenyon 
bill as inadequate to meet the situation. It 
was obviously designed to meet the pressing 
needs for decreasing illiteracy and stimulat- 
ing Americanization pending the delay in- 
volved in securing a department of education 
or other federal readjustment, as the activi- 
ties are assigned to the Bureau of Education, 
a going concern, 

The physical education part of the Fess- 
Capper bill is pretty generally endorsed in 
principle by those who approve of federal aid, 
and the provisions of the bill would fill a 
great need in case the Smith-Towner bill did 
not cover this, together with other fields, say 
those who favor the bill. The establishment 
of a Division of Child Hygiene in the Public 
Health Service, under the charge of a com- 
missioned officer of the United States Public 
Health Service, is regarded by most of the 
leaders. in public organizations as an en- 
croachment on the very admirable work of 
the Children’s Bureau, which has succeeded 
during the eight years of its existence in 
building an enviable reputation for profes- 
sional excellence absolutely untouched by po- 
litical influence. 


Prospects 


There would seem to be little chance for 
any of these three bills to pass at the short 
session, as the reorganization of the federal 
departments will undoubtedly be worked out 
before Congress will consider the creating of 
another department, and the press of busi- 
ness and the economy program are pretty sure 
to catch even the Kenyon bill, which is fur- 
ther advanced in legislative procedure than 
the other two. There is an opportunity, how- 
ever, during the short session, for the sup- 
porters of the cause of education to get to- 
gether and agree upon a program which will 
eliminate some of the objectionable points 
brought out in all of the bills and which will 
embody the main objectives of all friends of 
public education into a bill which can be 
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introduced and passed early in the first session 
of the new Congress. The organizations sup- 
porting the Smith-Towner bill may yield to 
a point of order in favor of reorganization of 
the government departments, but when the 
question of economy is raised they will urge 
that saving the schools is more important 
than saving the dollars and, if asked, they 
could point out a number of contemplated 
federal expenditures that could be cut off to 
make way for the schools. 


Fess Amendment to Smith-Hughes Bill 


The Fess amendment to the Smith-Hughes 
bill (H. R. 12078) to promote vocational 
education was introduced in January of 1920 
by Mr. Fess of Ohio. Under the Smith- 
Hughes bill the grant of $250,000 in 1920 in- 
creases to a maximum of $600,000 in 1927 
for vocational training in home economics. 
At present home economics may receive one- 
fifth as much from federal funds as either vo- 
cational training in agriculture or industrial 
pursuits. Attention is called to the fact that 
there are about 26,000,000 women and girls 
engaged in making and keeping the homes of 
the United States, and that this is a larger 
number of persons than that in either agri- 
cultural or industrial pursuits. It is claimed 
that home-making has become a business, if 
not a profession, and that the mother-to- 
daughter instruction is quite as inadequate as 
the physician or lawyer-to-apprentice method 
under present-day conditions. The Fess 
amendment would authorize an appropria- 
tion of a sum for vocational training in home 
economics to be spent in codperation with the 
States, rising from about $250,000 in 1921 to 
a maximum of about $2,400,000 in 1931. 
The Kenyon bill (S. 4133) on the Senate 
side provides for smaller appropriations, but 
it is hoped by the supporters of the Fess bill 
that these amounts will be made more com- 
mensurate with the value of the women’s 
work. 

Because of the large number of State legis- 
latures which meet in 1921 Mr. Fess has an- 
nounced his intention to push his amendment 
through the short session if it can be done. 


Smoot Bill for Home Economics 
Experiment Stations 


One of the greatest handicaps to effective 
training in home economics is said by those in 
the field to be the lack of facilities for experi- 
mentation, A great many tendencies are 
taken for granted, they say, but really very 
little is known, and the pioneer experiments 
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carried on in Washington by the pitifully 
inadequate little band of devoted workers 
cannot do more than scratch the surface. 

In agriculture, the experiment stations 
have found out the facts before the field 
agents could disseminate the information. In 
food, textiles, use and adaptability of house- 
hold equipment, much valuable information 
could be secured by home economics experi- 
ment stations. In pursuance of this need, 
Senator Smoot introduced his bill (S. 2380) 
on July 8, 1919, to provide the very modest 
sum of $2500, rising to $7500 to each State 
and Territory, on the usual contingency of 
State appropriation, for agricultural experi- 
ment stations, to be used in researches and ex- 
periments in home economics. 


Maternity and Infancy 


The Sheppard-Towner bill (Senate 3259, 
H. R. 10925) for the protection of mater- 
nity and infancy is not the result of a sudden 
idea hastily put into form. It is the logical 
sequence of years of painstaking professional 
work and might even be said to be the 
natural outcome of the work of that pioneer 
band in the last decade who finally succeed- 
ed in 1912 in having a Children’s Bureau 
incorporated in our rather musty group of 
government departments. The _ investiga- 
tions which the Children’s Bureau was di- 
rected by law to make substantiated facts 
which social servants of the people had sus- 
pected for years. The death-rate of babies 
in the first year of life was found to be in 
inverse ratio to the income of the family. 

The Children’s Bureau has established the 
fact that human life may be purchased, or 
it may be tragically sacrificed. Our human 
sympathy has been stirred to the depths by 
the losses in the great war, but during the 
nineteen months after the United States 
entered the contest the 30,000 deaths of 
mothers in childbirth are only slightly less 
than the 34,625 deaths of American soldiers 
killed in action. In the year 1918, 23,000 
mothers gave their lives to bring children 
into the world, and 250,000 babies died in 
the first year of life—nearly half, it is, esti- 
mated, because of prenatal or birth complica- 
tions, Every year in the United States more 
than two million women face the possibility 
of death and injury, and in every thousand 
ten lose their lives in childbirth. Of every 
thousand babies born one hundred die before 
the first year of life is over. Over a third 
of these infant deaths occur in the first 
month of life. 
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Two fundamental fallacies have permitted 
this ruthless sacrifice of life. The public at 
large, including fathers, mothers and many 
general practitioners, has regarded childbirth 
as a normal physical phenomenon and _ has 
taken for granted that mothers instinctively 
develop a knowledge of how to care for their 
children. As a matter of sad fact, human 
mothers, at least in this civilized age, display 
shockingly little knowledge of how to care 
for themselves or their babies, and it has 
come to be an accepted fact by medical spe- 
cialists that it is due to mothers and children 
to grant them the safeguard of expert care. 

The Children’s Bureau has shown that 
the continuance of the race, the lives of 
young mothers and helpless babes have been 
left almost wholly to depend on whether the 
family purse could afford doctors or nurses. 
Medical and social specialists now recognize 
care of mothers and babies as a public duty. 


Maternity Bills 


And so, three years ago, as a direct result 
of the startling facts set forth by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Miss Jeannette Rankin, then 
Congresswoman from Montana, introduced 
a bill, similar to the present measure, to pro- 
tect maternity and infancy. Incredible as it 
may seem, in the face of the appalling record 
of nearly half a million mothers: in child- 
birth and young babies “killed and -wound- 
ed,” the bill never even came to a vote! 

The Sheppard-Towner bill, as amended 
in the Senate, provides for an initial grant 
of $10,000 to each State which complies with 
the provisions of the bill and $1,480,000 
annually for five years, to be distributed 
among the States according to their popu- 
lations, contingent upon the States ap- 
propriating an amount equal to the federal 
grant. The act would be administered by 
the Children’s Bureau. In the States it 
would be administered by the Child Hygiene 
divisions of State Boards of Health, of which 
there are thirty-seven, or by a specially cre- 
ated agency. The money is to be expended 
for (1) instruction for mothers in hygiene 
of infancy and maternity through public 
health nurses and consultation centers; and 
(2) extension courses in State universities, 
land-grant colleges, or other public educa- 
tional institutions. 


Hearings on the Sheppard-Towner bill 
were held on May 12, 1920, before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Health and Na- 
tional Quarantine, of which Senator France 
of Maryland is chairman. On June 2 
the bill was reported favorably, and on 
December 18 it passed the upper branch 
of Congress. In the House the bill was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of which Representative 
Esch of Wisconsin is chairman. Hearings 
were postponed to the present session. 

There is apparently little opposition to 
the bill except from the few who do not 
believe that the Federal Government should 
ever have entered the newer fields in which 
it is already working. The main obstacles 
to a speedy passage of the bill appear to be 
the press of business at the short session, a 
possible pride in desiring to include the 
measure in the program of the incoming ad- 
ministration, and the pruning knife of the 
Appropriations Committee. The proposed 
reorganization of the Government depart- 
ments, it is thought, need not occasion delay 
in the passage of this bill, as under it work 
could proceed at once and its activities could 
follow the Children’s Bureau in the new 
scheme. 

The Democratic party platform urged co- 
operation with the States for the protection 
of child life through infancy and maternity 
care, and the Republican President-elect in 
his social-justice speech at Marion on Octo- 
ber 1, declared in no unmistakable terms 
that we must undertake with despatch and 
efficiency the protection of maternity. Said 
Senator Harding, in a pledge to President 
Harding, “It will not be the America we 
love which will neglect the American mother 
and the American child. . Even if it 
were not upon humanitarian grounds, I point 
out to you that the protection of American 
maternity and childhood represents economic 
thrift. Indeed, it represents the saving of 
our blood, our posterity, and the future 
strength of our nation.” 

Failure to enact some form of maternity 
legislation at the short session will mean 
further delay in those States where the 
legislatures meet early in 1921 and all 
delay means thousands of deaths which might 
be prevented. 
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MEASURING THE GREAT SUNS 
OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 


BY HERBERT T. WADE 


HEN Professor A. A. Michelson, of 

the University of Chicago, announced 
at the annual meeting of the American Phys- 
ical Society, held at Chicago, on December 
29, 1920, that he had developed a method 
of determining the size of far distant heaven- 
ly bodies based on the interference of light, 
the interest of men of science, familiar with 
the work of this great physicist naturally 
was aroused. 

Professor Michelson, to whom in 1907 the 
Nobel Prize in Physics was awarded, long 
since had developed a brilliant series of op- 
tical methods and instruments of the highest 
precision, involving the phenomena known as 
the interference of light. These he has been 
able constantly to put to new uses, and there- 
fore, when it was announced that there was 
now available a new means for determining 
the size of the largest heavenly bodies at in- 
conceivably great distances, even the attention 
of the newspaper-reading public was tempo- 
rarily arrested. 

Of course, when it was said that the 
brilliant red star Betelgeuze, Alpha in the 
constellation of Orion, suspected of being one 
of the largest of the great stars, whose diam- 
etar thus was measured and found to be ap- 
proximately equivalent to one-fourth the 
orbit of Mars, or some 300,000,000 miles, 
such figures meant but little to the man who 
has difficulty in visualizing the earth as a 
sphere 7900 miles in diameter. Furthermore, 
this great star, or distant sun, Betelgeuze, was 
located well over 400 millions of millions of 
miles from the earth, or at a distance that 
would be represented by some seventy years 
for its light to reach us. So that, large as was 
the star, it was but a minute object for the 
telescope, too small to measure, and for the 
determination of its diameter, Professor Mi- 
chelson devised what might be termed an 
ultra-telescope, making use not of an image, 
but of interference bands, similar to the 
method of the physicist’s ultra-microscope. 

Stupendous as the celestial distances are, 
such as the dimensions of the stars and the 
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orbits of the planets, it must be borne in 
mind that what Professor Michelson has ac- 
complished has only been possible because he 
was none the less the master of distances 
and precision measurements as minute as 
those of the heavenly bodies are grand, be- 
yond the possibilities of imagination. In fact, 
in a biographical sketch of Professor Michel- 
son published in this Review in January, 
1908, shortly after he had been awarded the 
Nobel Prize, reference was made to the early 
accomplishments of this distinguished physi- 
cist, with his highly accurate apparatus con- 
sisting of screws and ruled gratings of 
extraordinary fineness and regularity. 

In his interferometer, Michelson was able 


not merely to determine in linear measure 
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the wave length of light, but, conversely, he 
was able to determine linear measures in 
terms of the wave length of light. To-day 
the International Standard Meter, the ulti- 
mate standard of length of the civilized world, 
is known in terms of wave length of light 
from which, thanks to Professor Michelson, 
it can be reproduced at any time. 

In this latest work which has afforded a 
measurement of the diameter of Betelgeuze, 
Professor Michelson proceeded on the basis 
familiar to any student of physics that light 
from a point source falling on a telescope 
would be formed at the focus into an image, 
which, however, would not be a mathemat- 
ical point, but when viewed by an eyepiece 
would be a series of concentric rings due to 
this property of interference. If instead of 
the full aperture of the object-glass of the 
telescope it was covered by a cap in which 
there were merely two slits or small aper- 
tures, then when it was turned toward the 
source of light there would be a series, not of 
rings but of bands or fringes formed. Now 
if instead of there being a single source of 
light there are two close together, then when 
the slits are properly adjusted the fringes 
will blur each other and disappear. From 
the width of the slits, their distance apart, 
and the position and nature of the fringes, 
data would be afforded to determine the 
angular distance between the two sources, 
or in the usual application in astronomy the 
components of a double star. 

Professor Michelson early applied this 
method to the resolving of double stars, 
which while appearing as single, when 
studied with telescope and spectroscope are 
found to be double, but at such distance that 
their angular distance is not apparent. He 
found that by separating his apertures more 
or less he was able to secure the blurring of 
the bands or fringes that indicated the con- 
dition from which the results could be 
predicated. 

In using this method with a telescope the 
physicist or astronomer is limited by the size 
of the objective or reflector on which could 
be set the cap or mounting containing the 
slits or apertures. Professor Michelson tried 
his method with various telescopes, including 
the large refracter of the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, and then proceeding to Mount Wilson 
with the codperation of the director and staff 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institution put the method to test 
there. These experiments involved using the 
100-inch Hooker reflecting telescope which 


forms a very important part of the equip- 
ment of that observatory. This telescope, 
through its large size and light-gathering 
power, is particularly suited for observations 
on the distant stars and to it Professor 
Michelson’s instrument was fitted, chiefly for 
the reason that with it he was able to secure 
increased separation. Across the front of the 
large concave mirror mounting could be 
placed a steel beam twenty feet in length at 
the extremities of which were fitted two plane 


mirrors inclined at an angle of forty-five de- _ 


grees. Light from the distant star was re- 
ceived by these and reflected to two mirrors at 
the middle of the beam, also at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and thence reflected to the 
mirror from which in turn reflection took 
place to the Cassegrain mirror from which the 
rays were brought to a focus where the in- 
terference fringes were obtained. 

With the improved apparatus developed 
and tested, on December 13, 1920, it was 
applied to the measurement of the diameter 
of the star Betelgeuze. This had been cal- 
culated previously from so-called parallax or 
angular measurements as .051 seconds of 
arc, and this ‘figure was given by Professor 
Eddington, of Cambridge, in his presidential 
address before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science last August. 

Accordingly it was toward this bright red 
star in Orion that the Hooker telescope 
equipped with Dr. Michelson’s interferome- 
ter was directed. When the adjustments were 
made and observation taken it was found that 
the result worked out in strict accord with 
the theory. The data were computed, taking 
into consideration distance of mirrors and 
other elements of the instrument, and, of 
course, the distance of the star. This re- 
sulted in°an angular diameter of .046 sec- 
onds of arc, which is comparable with the 
value assigned by Professor Eddington above. 
Now having this diameter and the distance 
of the star, which by the way was obtained 
by different astronomers so that the mean 
of several calculations could be taken, it was 
a simple matter to compute the diameter, 
which was placed at about 260,000,000 to 
300,000,000 miles. 

In other words, where the diameter of the 
earth is some 7900 miles, Mercury 2770 miles, 
Mars 4230 miles, Neptune 34,800 miles, 
Jupiter 86,500 miles and the Sun less than 
1,000,000 miles, the diameter of Betelgeuze 
is 300,000,000 miles, or about one-quarter of 
the orbit of the planet Mars, whose orbit it 
would roughly fill. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





ENGLAND’S VOICE FOR NAVAL 
REDUCTION 


HE rising American demand for an in- 

ternational agreement on naval arma- 
ment seems to have a sympathetic response 
from an influential section of British public 
opinion, if we may judge from certain edi- 
torial expressions in the London Spectator for 
January 1. 

After quoting the statement on world dis- 
armament made by President-elect Harding 
to the New York World, which is active 
among American newspapers in advocating a 
naval agreement, the Spectator remarks that 
the Japanese Ambassador at London has also 
spoken, and his words must be regarded as 
important, since some controversialists have 
pretended that no arrangement was possible 
between America and Great Britain so long 
as Japan insisted upon carrying out her pres- 
ent naval program. The Japanese Ambassa- 
dor is represented as saying to the London 
Daily Express: 

The present naval program of Japan is nat- 
urally conceived with the full object of national 


defense, and if it were not for complicated in- 
ternal political differences, would have been 
carried into effect long ago. It goes without say- 
ing, however, that Japan stands ready to effect 
a reduction in her armaments in agreement with 
other powers, not only in the interests of the peo- 
ple of the world, but in the interests and welfare 
of the Japanese nation itself. Japan believes in 
mutual forbearance and goodwill among nations, 
and wishes most ardently that the cause of the 
League of Nations be crowned with success. 


The Spectator states that among English- 
men themselves, including both soldiers and 
sailors, there is clearly an enormous’ majority 
in favor of seeking some better method of 
securing peace in the future than the ruinous 
one of building another great navy. Articles 
on the subject have appeared in almost every 
British paper, and the Morning Post espe- 
cially has argued the case for an Anglo- 
American arrangement with great earnestness 
and force. 

The Spectator proceeds to state its own 
opinion in the following unequivocal terms: 
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A: “AM I, THEN, NO LONGER TO RULE THE WAVES?” 


From John Bull (London, England) 
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We cannot imagine how any sane person can 
halt between the alternatives. The experiences 
of the war, and, much more, the foretaste which 
the war gave us of methods of fighting by sea, land, 
and air, which had not as yet been developed, 
but which are certain to come in the future, have 
reduced the future of war between great powers 
to a tragical farce. The thing could be done, of 
course, but it would simply mean suicide. It 
would not matter very much who won because 
everybody would be ruined even if they survived. 
Security we all want—the need for it remains as 
great as ever—but it is evident that it cannot be 
obtained in the old way. Everything has changed. 
Before the war we were always untiring advo- 
cates of a strong navy because Germany clearly 
contemplated an at*ack upon the peace of Europe 
and because in those days the cost of security, 
great though it was, was within the capacity of 
the national purse. But what folly it would be 
to repeat the same methods now when no such 
thing as security by physical means is obtainable 
and when the attempt to obtain it would be utterly 
beyond our financial means! It may be said, 
though by very few persons we fancy, that what 
we are advocating is a surrender of the naval 
supremacy which we have possessed for genera- 
tions, that we are adopting a policy of weakness, 
and that we are proposing to accept risks which 
should be abhorrent to every Englishman. Risks, 
of course, there must be—that is admitted—but 
what risk ‘could be greater than heading straight 
for bankruptcy without even the likelihood that 
when bankrupt we should still be safe? The 
position has wholly changed also because we no 
longer have a naval enemy in Europe. If we 
want enemies in this generation we shall have 
to create them. A very good way to create them 
would be to challenge other countries to a fresh 
naval competition. 

Suppose we wanted to enter into such a Dance 
of Death with America as our vis-a-vis. She 
would win in the end. The Americans are an 
obstinate people, not to be daunted when they 
are aroused any more than we are to be daunted, 
and they will have a good deal more money to 
spend on hobbies than we can hope to have. 
The whole idea is sheer lunacy, especially at a 
time when no two sailors can agree as to what 
kind of navy, if any, ought to be built. The 
Admiralty want to build capital ships, and no 
doubt they can make out a pretty good case. 
The final developments of the war proved that 
a capital ship can be quite well protected from 
submarines. But even so, look at what that 
means. It means that you would have, let us 
say, nine million pounds (representing a capital 
ship) floating at the center of a circle, and the 
circle or screen of protecting destroyers round it 
would be made up of floating units costing, let 
us say, three-quarters of a million each. New 
warlike ‘inventions, projected during the war and 
now being perfected, are being made so rapidly 
that a ship would scarcely be finished before 
she was obsolete. If the submarine danger may 
be taken as more or less settled, there is still 
the danger from the air. Probably the decks of 
no ship in future, even if they could be armed 
sufficiently to resist gunfire—which, by the way, 
will be far more accurate than it was at Jut- 
land—will be able to resist aerial torpedoes. 
People talk about “roofed-in” harbors. It is quite 


conceivable that they would be necessary—re- 
plicas on a grand scale of the roofed-in subma- 
rine shelter which the Germans built at Bruges. 
But there again there would be a pretty penny 
to pay. We simply have not got enough money 
to commit hari-kari with such elaborate detail. 


It has recently been pointed out that Great 
Britain once had a three-power standard, 
that she then dropped to a two-power stand- 
ard, and that she now aspires to be no more 
than equal in strength to the navy of one 
other great power. Says the Spectator: 


If we enter into another competition we shall 
be building against America or against Japan, 
and the world would know that we could not 
conceivably be building against anybody else. 
Let us think, again, what this would mean. It 
would mean that we should be basing our policy 
upon the possibility of war with America. But 
such a possibility ought utterly to be ruled out. 
We should not be building to help America 
against Japan because America can very well 
look after herself. Neither America nor Japan 
is at present building against us. They are build- 
ing against one another. The only other possi- 
bility worth glancing at is that we might think 
of helping Japan against America. But this is, if 
possible, an even more odious idea than that of 
a direct fight between ourselves and America. 
It would certainly bring about the break-up of 
the British Empire. We have no quarrel with 
Japan, who is still our Ally, and a war with 
her in her own home waters is not to be thought 
of. Why, then, should we build? 


In the suggestion made by the Navy, 


League, that if discussions can be opened be- 
tween America and Great Britain, both 
sides should be largely represented by seamen, 
the Spectator heartily concurs. Seamen, it 
says, are natural diplomats, and the brother- 
hood of the seas is a solvent for all kinds of 
suspicion and perplexities that distress and 
impede politicians. It would seem perfectly 
natural to sailors that they should coéperate, 
and the Spectator reminds us that as between 
the American and British navies it has always 
been so: 


Those who have heard of them can never for- 
get some of the incidents which prove this. There 
was, for instance, the episode of one of the Chi- 
nese wars, when an American commander, who 
was supposed to be looking on at the “scrap” as 
a neutral, rushed to the assistance of a hard- 
pressed British boat’s crew with the exclama- 
tion: “Blood is thicker than water!” Yet, again, 
there was the unforgettable speech which Admiral 
Sims made in the Guildhall some years before 
the war, when he declared that, if necessary, 
America would support Great Britain against an 
enemy to the last man and the last dollar. Fi- 
nally, there was the wonderful coédperation, mu- 
tually trusting and complete, between the British 
and American ships in the late war. 
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JAPANESE AMBITION IN ASIA 


SURVEY of contemporary Far Eastern 

politics is contributed to the American 
magazine Asia, for February, by J. O. P. 
Bland, the well-known British writer and lec- 
turer on Oriental topics. Mr. Bland is in- 
terested in securing the adoption by the Con- 
sortium Allies of a common policy of helpful 
and disinterested friendship toward China, 
and to this end he believes that everything 
possible should be done to bring about more 
cordial relations between the United States 
and Japan. 

Having recently traveled in the United 
States and also in the Far East, Mr. Bland 
is convinced that neither America nor Japan 
wants wart, over either the California ques- 
tion or Shant@ng or Manchuria. But he has 
observed that in both countries there are at 
work elements whose active propaganda tends 
to produce increase in irritation, and to create 
in the public mind a belief that sooner or 
later war is inevitable. In spite of this, Mr. 
Bland believes that if the steadily growing 
liberalism of Japan can be encouraged and 
strengthened by a sympathetic attitude on the 
part of America and England, the power of 
the military imperialists will be finally 
broken, and a solution found for all out- 
standing questions—even that of the Open 
Door. 

Mr. Bland has found it impossible to dis- 
cuss any phase or feature of the Far Eastern 
problem with any educated Japanese without 
realizing how deeply the national mind is im- 
bued with a bitter sense of the injustice of 
the white races, which deny the principle of 
racial equality in the Western World, while 
insisting on the Open Door and equal oppor- 
tunity in the East. The unwise handling of 
the question at Versailles only increased the 
resentment felt upon the subject of racial 
discrimination, always widespread and bitter. 
In Mr. Bland’s opinion this resentment con- 
stitutes the strongest asset of the military 
party and of the Pan-Asian Imperialists, who 
dream, as did the militarists of Germany, of 
a great war of conquest and the overlordship 
of vast territory. 

Japan feels compelled to seek an outlet on 
the Asiatic Continent for her surplus popu- 
lation and to prevent food shortage. As Mr. 
Bland views the matter, everything points to 
the conclusion that Japan’s rules will not con- 
sent to permit the expansion of the country 
to be confined to Korea and Manchuria. 
Japan impresses one, he says, almost more 


than any other country, by the prevalence 
throughout all classes of society of the spirit 
that Prince Ito describes as “full conscious- 
ness, confidence, and interest in the national 
mission and the national destiny.” Marquis 
Okuma once said in an article: 

I have no doubt that Japan will propagate to 
China and other countries in the Orient whose 
standard of civilization is low, her new civiliza- 
tion, which is a product of harmonizing the Japa- 
nese and European civilization. In a_ sense, 
Japan may be said to have the mission of har- 
monizing eastern and western civilization, and 
of propagating the new civilization; nay, I do 
not hesitate to declare that this is her mission. 


Mr. Bland reasons that when severe eco- 
nomic pressure underlies a virile nation’s be- 
lief in its divine mission, such a nation’s 
claims to expansion are not likely to be 
permanently checked except by superior force. 
Still it is Mr. Bland’s conclusion that the 
future policy of Japan’s rulers and their solu- 
tion of her vital food problem will tend 
rather in the direction of economic than of 
territorial expansion. 

Having traveled last year through Man- 
churia and Korea, after an absence of ten 
years, Mr. Bland does not hesitate to say that 
in both countries the natives are much bet- 
ter off to-day, economically speaking, than 
they were before the coming of the Japanese. 
Their standard of living has been materially 
raised, and the bandit has gone out of busi- 
ness.in most places. There have been mis- 
takes in local Japanese administration. The 
Japanese soldiery in Korea has committed 
many acts of brutal severity, but in Mr. 
Bland’s opinion the policy of the Imperial 
Government on the whole has been wise, far- 
seeing, and liberal. Japan has spent more 
money in both countries than she is likely to 
get out of them, and their natural resources 
are being developed in a way that the natives 
never would have thought of attempting; but 
the fact stands out that all this development is 
administrative and that most of the actual 
work is done by native labor. 


It is part of the Japanese Government’s de- 
liberate policy of feeding Japan’s home industries 
by the establishment, with all possible safeguards 
for the future, of new sources of raw material 
and new markets for consumption of Japanese 
manufacture. It is a conquest by railway and 
bank development, unaccompanied by any large 
scale movement of Japanese settlers or soldiery; 
and this, for the simple reason that Chinese labor 
is far more economical and more efficient than 
Japanese. 
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THE SALES TAX IN THE PHILIPPINES 


N the discussion of a sales tax as a prac- 

tical measure for adoption in the United 
States comparatively little has been said re- 
garding the experience of those countries 
which for several years have employed this 
form of taxation. The country which we can 
study with the greatest profit and from which 
we can most easily obtain information is the 
Philippine Archipelago, where a sales tax 
has been in operation continuously since 1905. 
The man who prepared the original plan for 
this tax, adopted by the Philippine Commis- 
sion, and who served as Collector of Internal 
Revenue in the Philippines during the first 
six years of the operation of the tax, is Mr. 
John S. Hord. 

In the course of an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York on January 6 Mr. Hord outlined the 
features of the Philippine system.and stated 
some of his reasons for believing that a simi- 
lar tax might be successfully administered in 
the United States. 

Before his experience in the Philippines 
Mr. Hord had for a time been in business in 
Mexico under the régime of Porfirio Diaz 
and his Secretary of the Treasury Leman- 
tour. At that time the Mexican Government 
was collecting a sales tax which mad¢ it pos- 
sible to liquidate its heavy foreign apd domes- 
tic obligations and to achieve Yprosperity. 
From his observation of the workings of the 
Mexican tax Mr. Hord had concluded that 
it was both equitable and productive, and that 
its enforcement and the manner of its pay- 
ment would not harass the taxpayers. This 
led him to propose and formulate a sales tax 
project for the Philippines. In working out 
this project it was necessary to convert the 
very complicated system of license taxes 
(known as the Industria law under the Span- 


ish administration) into a consistent, uniform - 


tax, easy to understand, asgess, and collect. 
He devised a scheme for a/sales tax at a one 
per cent. rate per turnover, whether by man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer. As to the 
working of the law, Mr. Hord says: 


When this tax law wh first promulgated there 
was a universal or of discontent. To-day 
there is scarcely aYmurmur. This happy result 
is probably due to the following facts—now well 
established: 


It is easily assessed and fully collected. There- 
fore there are no non-taxpayers to enjoy an un- 
fair advantage over law abiding competitors. 
There are no provisions in the law impossible 


of fulfilment and all administrative regulations 
were made to fit commercial conditions. 

The tax rates are low yet. 

The tax collections are ample for all needs— 
which together with the present general satis- 
faction with the law would seem to indicate that 
the total tax burden is evenly distributed. 

Internal revenue stamps are in no case affixed 
to articles of merchandise coming into the hands 
of consumers. ‘The stamps are glued to mer- 
chants’ licenses and to invoices from the manu- 
facturer to the merchant, but never are they glued 
to the goods themselves. Therefore, the ultimate 
consumer is allowed to forget (and has forgot- 
ten) that he is paying a tax. 

The Philippine sales tax is not heavily cumula- 
tive, seldom exceeding 3 per cent., and normally 
less than 3 per cent. of the cost price of the goods 
to the ultimate consumer. Compare this with the 
luxury consumption taxes in this country, which 
run from 3 per cent. to 100 per cent. and on such 
necessities as the working girl and boy lunch at 
soda fountains will range between 10 per cent. 
and 15 per cent. 

A report by the United States Department of 
Justice on the effects of the excess profit tax in 
this country said that it had increased the cost 
of some necessities over 23 per cent. to the con- 
sumers. 

It soon became well known to all in the Philip- 
pines that the tax on sales was normally shifted 
along until the goods reached the ultimate con- 
sumer, and that on him the final incidence of the 
tax rested. And that as all must eat food and 
go clothed all must pay the sales tax. 


Mr. Hord summarizes the Philippine expe- 
rience under the following heads: 


1. That the total tax burden is distributed 
amongst all and to each according to his ability 
and willingness to pay. 

2. That it is not a tax against the living wage 
and can be defended on grounds of social justice. 

3. That the tax rate is small, can be shifted, 
and is not heavily cumulative. 

4. That it is easily assessed and fully collected 
at a reasonable expense, and without harassing 
the taxpayers. 

5. That its productivity is such that it soon 
paved the way for free trade with this country. 

6. That its operation is so equitable that the 
Philippine Government now intends to double the 
tax rate. 

7. That sixteen years’ satisfactory operation 
proves that it is neither unsound in principle nor 
impracticable. g 

8. That commercial and industrial conditions 
in the Philippines and this country are sufficiently 
similar to prove that a Sales Tax would produce 
good results here. 

9. That it would provide sufficient revenue to 
meet the extraordinary present needs of this 
country. 

10. That with Canada on the north, Mexico on 
the south, France to the east, and the Philippines 
to the west, all enjoying the benefits of Sales Tax 
laws, it would seem that this country could safely 
and profitably follow their example. 
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A RUSSIAN ESTIMATE OF LENINE 


HE Russian writer, Alexander Kuprin, 

contributes to the Atlantic Monthly for 
January a searching and critical study of the 
man who would generally be described to-day 
as the most famous of living Russians. Yet 
the name by which this celebrity is known to 
the world at large is really a pseudonym. 
Vladimir Ilyich Ulianov, born of a noble 
family in 1870 and educated at Simbirsk and 
the Kazan University, spent the greater part 
of his mature life outside of Russia, writing 
over several signatures, one of which was 
Lenine, in the revolutionary journals pub- 
lished at Geneva. 

Kuprin states that at the time of the abor- 
tive revolution of 1905 Lenine was in Petro- 
grad. But he had no important part in that 
movement. Years before his brother had 
been executed for taking part in the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II. Direct testimony gath- 
ered by Kuprin concerning Lenine’s childhood 
and youth is scanty, but it seems clear that he 
remained strangely solitary throughout his 
school and university career. As his charac- 
ter became set, he is described as “‘straightfor- 
ward, cruel, utterly lacking in feeling.” He 
never formed close friendships or intimacies, 
but his ability as a writer and speaker gradu- 
ally became known to his fellow students. 


In his narrow, cold, and clear mind there was 
no room for that which constitutes the joy and 
the beauty of youth—for imagination. He always 
reminded one of a serious, mature mathematician 
who comes to a group of boys making childish 
attempts to solve by means of home-made meth- 
ods the problem of the square of the circle, or 
of perpetual motion; he smiles at their efforts, 
takes a paper and pencil, and in a few moments 
demonstrates the uselessness and the aimlessness 
of their task; then he goes away, leaving them 
disappointed, but convinced and contrite. 


Summing up his analysis of Lenine as he 
rules to-day in Moscow, Kuprin says: 


Lenine is not a genius; he is only moderately 
able. ._He is not a prophet; only an ugly evening 
shadow of a prophet. He is not a great leader: 
he lacks fire, the legendary fascination of a hero; 
he is cold,*and prosaic, and simple, like a geo- 
metrical figure. With his whole being he is a 
theoretician, a passionless chess player. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Marx, he carries out that 
cruel, stone-like teaching to its absurd results, 
and constantly tries to overstep even that limit. 
In his personal and intimate character there is 
not a single outstanding feature: they have all 
disappeared in political struggles and polemics; 
in the onesidedness of his thought. But in his 
ideology he is a Russian sectarian. Only those 
amazing Russian seekers after God and truth, 
those savage interpreters of the dead letter, 
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LENINE AT HIS DESK IN THE KREMLIN 


could have translated separate expressions in 
the Gospel into their monstrous and absurd 
ceremonies and rites: into castration, self- 
burning, and their other atrocious practices. 

Beauty and art do not exist for Lenine. He has 
never been interested in the question why some 
people are moved to ecstatic joy by Beethoven’s 
Sonata, or a Rembrandt painting, or the Venus 
of Milo, or Dante’s poetry. Listening to such 
effusions, he would say with the condescending 
smile of a grown-up man speaking to children, 
“Men sometimes waste their time on trifles. All 
these works of art that you speak of—what rela- 
tion do they bear to the class-struggle and the 
future power of the proletariat?” 

Every Socialistic precept must contain a grain 
of love and respect for man. Lenine jeers at 
such sentimentalism. “Only hatred, self-interest, 
fear, and hunger move the great masses,” he says 
to himself. But only to himself, for he knows 
when to be silent. 

Red newspapermen sometimes try to create an 
image of Lenine as the father of the people, a 
kindly, good-natured, bald-headed “Ilyich.” But 
these attempts always fail. The bald-headed 
Ilyich loves no one and needs no one’s friendship. 
The task he has set before himself calls for the 
power of the proletariat, achieved through hatred, 
death, and destruction. He does not care how 
many “comrades” may perish in the bloody welter. 
And even if half of the proletariat perish, break- 
ing their heads against that mighty rock up the 
slope of which billions of men have been labori- 
ously and sacrificially climbing for hundreds of 
years, while the other half finds itself in the grip 
of slavery such as had never been dreamed of 
before, he, this cross between Caligula and Arak- 
cheyev, will calmly wipe his surgeon’s knife on 
his apron, and say, “The diagnosis was correct, 
the operation was performed faultlessly, but the 
autopsy showed it to be premature. Let us wait 
another three hundred years.” 
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HIGH WAGES, THEIR EFFECTS AND 
THEIR CURES 


OT only does Sir Hugh Bell hold a 

leading position in the British iron and 
coal industries, but he is well known as a 
progressive and generous employer. In the 
Contemporary Review (London) he con- 
tributes a close analysis of the rise of wages 
during the war, and deals frankly with the 
difficulties that confront industry while they 
remain at their present level. He quotes 
figures from‘a railway company with which 
he is connected, and from his own collieries 
and quarries, which show that before the war 
the average earnings of the railway men were 
£73 a year, while that of the colliers was 
£71. This year the railway men’s average 
wage has risen to £257, while those of the 
colliers employed by Bell Bros. are less than 
£220. 

He points out the remarkable difference be- 
tween these earnings as compared with the 
almost exact level before the war, and attri- 
butes the success of the railway men in gain- 
ing such substantial advance to the fact that 
the railways were reinforced by the whole 
credit of the government, He examines the 
financial position of this particular railway, 
and shows that it cannot possibly continue on 
the present basis. He even asserts that the 
government had recourse to issuing paper 
money in order to find the means of paying 
some of the wage advances which it sanc- 
tioned during the war. 

From the experience of his own industries 
he shows how the increase of miners’ wages 
will affect other industries: 


The coal used in the enterprises with which 
I am associated is in the main the produce of 
our own collieries. It is of little moment to us 
what we call the price of our fuel. What we 
pay is the cost of getting it. For the purposes 
of account, it may be called a penny a ton, or a 
hundred pounds a ton, it would make no differ- 
ence. The collieries would show a huge loss in 
the one case and a huge gain in the other, but 
the blast furnaces and steel works would be 
affected just as much in the other direction, and 
the net result in the profit and loss account would 
be the same. For our own guidance, we used 
before the war to charge our fuel at what we 
thought was about market price. Since 1914 
the incidence of war taxation with all its strange 
vagaries has made it the object of the taxing 
authorities to show a profit at one place rather 
than at another, for our rulers have decided that 
one commodity should pay more in taxes and 
another less, and so the revenue officers seek to 
adjust prices and profits accordingly. 


The new wage will have to be paid in his 
case, not by the ton of coal, but by the ton 
of steel, and, since it is no longer possible to 
go to the government and ask it to pay, on 
its war contracts, the additional pound a ton 
on the price of a ton of steel, it seems certain 
that the price of steel must fall. The only 
result in that case will be unemployment in 
his industry. 

The whole industry of the country is on a 


false basis, Sir Hugh Bell declares: 


Insensibly we have abandoned more and more 
the proposition that each sound commercial en- 
terprise must find the whole cost out of the pro- 
ceeds of the undertaking. That the unit of pro- 
duction, ton or yard, must pay every charge was 
accepted as a true proposition. There has been 
a growing tendency on the part of the legisla- 
ture to place burdens on industry; apparently in 
the belief that these would be met from some 
other source than the gross product or that there 
were surpluses which could be used without in- 
juring the business. The charges were imposed 
sometimes directly on the undertaking, sometimes 
indirectly by additions to the rates or the taxes 
to which it was subject. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion may stand as an example of the first descrip- 
tion, education of the second. It is no part of 
the present paper to say whether these burdens 
are wise, or the reverse. All that is urged is 
that the charge must come against the proceeds 
of the unit of production. It cannot be met from 
any other source. 


He quotes the remarkable statistics pub- 
lished by Mr. Geoffrey Drage in the Times 
(London), which showed that the amount of 
money involved in state subsidies of one kind 
or another had increased from £25,000,000 
in 1891 to £312,000,000 in 1920. This sum, 
as Sir Hugh Bell points out, must come from 
the total product of the nation. 


We must learn by bitter experience that free 
education costs money, that housing schemes de- 
pending on government subsidies do not give us 
cheap cottages, that the promise of ninepence for 
fourpence is a delusion, which is bad enough, 
and a snare, which is still worse. We live in a 
fool’s paradise if we think this state of things 
can continue. We must as quickly as may be 
get down to hard facts. We can neither afford 
to spend on “Public Assistance” such sums as 
have been named, nor to continue to pay such 
wages as are now current. The sum of the pro- 
duction of the nation will not provide the funds 
needed. A mere raising of all the wages paid 
in this country will not materially improve the 
position of the inhabitants. Since wages form so 
large a part of all costs, it is clear that to raise 
wages means to raise costs. On these increased 
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costs a fresh claim will be based, and so on round 
and round the vicious circle. The only way in 
which improvement is possible is by increasing 
production. 


Sir Hugh Bell declares himself to be com- 
paratively indifferent as to how capital shall 
be held, or in what masses. ‘The capital of 
the country as a whole may be owned by the 
state or held in common by all the inhabi- 
tants, or by certain groups or guilds without 
in any way altering the conclusions to which 
I have come.” 


The one important matter is that it should in- 
crease, that each year the nation should have pro- 
duced more than it has spent. In this way alone 
we can hope to retrieve the position. As we 
are now going, we are heading straightway to 
bankruptcy. The more people who share this 
surplus the better. Savings beget savings and 
add to the possibilities of increasing that leisure 
and those amenities which I join with Professor 
Bowley in desiring to preserve and increase. 


There is but one cure, he concludes. The 


nation must produce more, and must spend 
less, or, better still, must do both. It is essen- 
tial that more be produced, for only by that 
means will there be more to divide. He ends 
by declaring that employers and employed 
must alike go to school: 


I have long felt that those engaged in directing 
industry should afford to the persons they employ 
fuller information on the subject of their joint en- 
terprise. For reasons which it would be easy to 
assign, it is impossible to share the responsibility, 
but it is not difficult to give information which 
would convince all who were willing to learn 
what are the problems to be dealt with and the 
obstacles to be overcome. In doing this they 
would learn more of the troubles with which their 
co-workers are oppressed. Out of these confer- 
ences might be hoped to come mutual understand- 
ing and confidence. For it cannot be doubted that 
the common good brings also the individual bene- 
fit. We need not pretend that it is an easy les- 
son the parties to the question have to learn. It 
presents great difficulties, for it deals with many 
complicated circumstances, and with problems 
which, though always present, have not long been 
at all clearly stated. 





GERMANY’S BROWN COAL BOOM 


HE supreme task now set before Ger- 

many’s men of science is a speedy and 
practical solution of the fuel problem. Ac- 
cording to Robert Crozier Long, writing in 
the Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) 
for January 8, the 20,000 German professors 
now on the job seem in a fair way not only 
to make their own country self-supporting in 
the matter of power, but to create the sur- 
plus of that valuable commodity for export to 
other countries. 

Possibly Mr. Long’s assertion that they are 
“making power out of nothing” is an exag- 
geration, but when he explains that this new 
nothing, or next to nothing, on which they 
are operating is the brown coal, similar to 
the lignite which abounds in the Dakotas and 
other parts of our West, we can pardon the 
phrase. For no kind of fuel has been re- 
garded in the past as possessing less actual 
value. When taken from the ground brown 
coal is, as Mr. Long describes it, a very poor 
relation of black coal. It is vegetable matter 
of the Tertiary formation which has been 
through only the beginning of the heating and 
compression which in older deposits yielded 
bituminous coal and, in the final stage, an- 
thracite. About all that can be said in favor 
of brown coal is that it can be easily worked 
and that its supply is inexhaustible. 


Germany now knows, if she never knew 
before, that she is in for a coal famine. The 
simple truth is that she cannot get back to 
the production of ordinary coal that was re- 
garded as normal before the war. The ut- 
most estimate for 1920 is 70,000,000 tons 
below the output of 1913. But this fact 
alone would not have caused the present 
scramble for brown coal among the industrial 
magnates of Germany—Stinnes, Thyssen, 
Wolf, and the Stumms. What has put real 
life into the brown coal boom is the discovery 
that oil may be profitably distilled from this 
substance, and German science decided long 
ago that oil was to be the fuel of the future. 
Direct consumption of any kind of coal is 
now looked upon as waste. 

Oil has sometimes been distilled from black 
coal, and now the distillation process has been 
applied to brown coal. Although technically 
far more difficult, and perfected only after a 
great outlay of brainwork and money, the 
brown coal process is far more profitable than 
the distillation of black coal, for the reason 
that black coal has still a great intrinsic value 
as power, whereas brown coal is regarded as 
almost worthless for direct consumption. 

There are extensive brown coal fields on 
the Rhine near Cologne, in Prussian Saxony, 
Thuringia, Anhalt, and Brunswick; between 
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the Elbe and the Oder; in Upper and Lower 
Lausitz; in Cassel, in Westerwald, in the 
Rhineland, and in Bavaria and Silesia. ‘Tak- 
ing into account the brown coal beds in Rus- 
sia, it is estimated that the visible supply, if 
converted into efficient and transportable fuel, 
would furnish all Europe with power for a 
thousand years. Between 1913 and 1917 


Germany’s brown coal production rose from 
87,233,000 to 95,553,000 tons. The esti- 
mated production for last year is 110,000,000 
tons. Within three years, however, it is be- 
lieved that there will be a yearly output of 
180,000,000 tons, and, unless all signs fail, 
this will be increased within ten years to 


nearly 300,000,000 tons. 





THE SUCCESS OF AIR TRANSPORT IN 
| EUROPE. 


N enthusiastic review of the progress 

made in England in commercial avia- 
tion since the war is contributed to the Fort- 
nightly (London) by Mr. Harry Harper, the 
technical secretary of the Civil Aerial Trans- 
port Company. The problem for the organ- 
izers of air transport, he declares, is not so 
much the aircraft or its speed or reliability, 
as the provision of sufficient loads to be car- 
ried regularly by air. We are ready now, he 
says, for the routine of commercial flying: 


Air transport has been proved to be rapid; 
it has been proved to be reliable; it has been 
proved reasonably safe; and it has been shown, 
also, that it can be provided at rates which, when 
one remembers the time saved, are perfectly 
commercial. In more than a year’s daily flying 
between London and the Continent, a route on 
which wind attains an average velocity of 
nearly thirty miles an hour, and blows often at 
gale strength, the “air expresses’ have main- 
tained a steady average speed which has never 
fallen below 100 miles an hour. 

As to reliability, all one need say is that on its 
first twelve months’ flying between London and 
Paris the pioneer express service was able to 
attain—even though a number of aids to bad- 
weather flying were lacking—a percentage of 
dependability as high as 94; while in regard to 
safety—though here again there were special 
risks which science and organization will now 
remove—the Continental airways registered 
more than 700,000 miles of their first experi- 
mental flying, in all weathers, with the loss of 
the life of only one passenger and the injury of 
none. Mishaps there have been. Accidents we 
must still be prepared for. We cannot expect 
to establish a new mode of transport like this 
without paying some sort of toll for the immense 
benefits we shall gain. 

This whole question of risk is, of course, one 
of averages and of reliable statistics. There are 
elements of risk still which should not exist 
when air routes are better equipped; and so 
long as there are such possibilities of danger, 
lying in wait, so to say, for some abnormal 
weather conditions or circumstances, one cannot 
rest content in one’s mind. At the same time, 
and when viewed in their proper relation to 
existing conditions, the figures I have been able 
to quote are certainly most encouraging. 


It should before long, he says, be as safe 
to travel by air as by land and sea, and when 
high speeds are entailed, air navigation should 
in some respects be even safer than very fast 
travel on the earth. Moreover, with reason- 
ably large loads of passengers, mails, and 
goods forthcoming regularly, an airway oper- 
ation, with such improved machines as. now 
exist, should have no difficulty at all in mak- 
ing progress, 


Already we can carry half a dozen passengers 
for the same engine-power we required last year 
to carry two. The designer of commercial aero- 
planes is, indeed, constantly busy now with 
experiments and with the special problems which 
arise in the actual working of airways. His 
machine must leave the ground quickly. It must 
fly at a high average speed. It must alight as 
slowly as possible. Above all, as one famous 
designer summarizes it rather neatly, the aim 
must always be “to do the same work with just 
a little less power.” 


Air routes must not only be maintained, 
but extended rapidly. They must be regarded 
not as a convenience to be restricted to the 
few, but as a new factor in life which must be 
shared by all. This universal development of 
flying in which trans-ocean, airship routes 
must play their part will require capital to 
the extent of many millions. Mr. Harper 
pleads eloquently for a recognition by the 
various governments of the urgent necessity 
to assist commercial aviation in its pioneer 
stages. So long as the opening up of new air- 
ways is a matter of sheer unrelieved specula- 
tion, flying during the next few years will be 
doomed to a bare struggle for existence. Mr. 
Harper draws attention to the invaluable 
uses of a mercantile air service as an adjunct 
te the naval and military air services. 


Though the design of service aircraft must 
take a line of its own, and though the commercial 
machine may develop in such a way that it will 
be of little use in future wars except as a trans- 
port or a form of auxiliary cruiser, the existence 
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of large commercial firms will ~ 
be of immense value to the war 
service. Their designing staffs 
can be called upon; their re- 
sources for manufacture on a 
large scale will be available 
instantly; while commercial air 
routes, with their landing 
grounds, night- flying equip- 
ment, and skilled staffs, will 
also prove of extreme utility in 
time of war; not forgetting the 
airway pilots who, though their 
training will have been differ- 
ent from that of service pilots, 
will none the less be available 
for all sorts of non-combative 
duty. 


No less valuable will be 
the uses of commercial devel- 














opment of flying from the 
point of view of stimulating 
trade, 


Though great cities stand just where they did, 
it is none the less a fact that Paris is almost as 
conveniently near London now, from the point 
of view of getting there and back in a day, as is, 
say, Birmingham. On the same basis we shall 
soon have Madrid as near London by airway as 
is Glasgow at the present time by railway; while 
the air journey from London to Rome will be 
made in about the same time we take to travel 
to Dublin by train and boat. Business men will, 
in fact, now that we are really entering on the 
phase of ‘commercial air transport, find that the 
map of Europe, so far as getting from place to 
place quickly is concerned, is less than half the 
size it used to be. 


Already we have laid the foundations of a 


European airway system. In addition to the 
daily “express” services from London to Paris, 
Brussels and Amsterdam, one can travel on from 
Paris by air to Strasbourg, Geneva, and Prague; 
while from Amsterdam, via Bremen, there are 
now three services weekly to Berlin. Vienna 
has also been connected with Berlin, the service 
being so arranged that travelers who breakfast, 
say, in Vienna, can reach Berlin in time for 
lunch. Recently the Paris-Prague service has 
been made a daily one, the journey being accom- 
plished in about six hours, 


Flying is not only the fastest form of 
travel, but also the easiest. Mr. Harper 
draws a fascinating contrast between the com- 
fort and simplification of traveling by air- 
plane and the irritation and unrest of an ordi- 
nary journey. 


Take, for example, a journey to Paris by boat 
and train. You get to Victoria in time, say, to 
catch a morning train. Then, after the usual 
formalities and the securing of a seat, you settle 
down to a long and fatiguing day. First you 
have the journey to the coast; then the ordeal, 
which is dreaded by so many, of the Channel 
crossing. Then there is the scramble for a seat 


PASSENGERS FROM PARIS DISEMBARKING AT CROYDON, NEAR LONDON—A 
DAILY SCENE AS SKETCHED BY THE ARTIST OF THE LONDON “SPHERE; 


in the Paris train, followed by more hours of 
travel before, in the evening, you arrive in Paris 
and taxi to your hotel, quite tired out. 

Now take the airway. You find suddenly, we 
will suppose, that you must make an _ urgent 
journey to Paris to-morrow, getting there as soon 
as you can. You ring up and book a seat in 
the “air express.” Next morning a motor-car 
picks you up in the West End and takes you out 
to Croydon Aerodrome, and, after brief customs 
formalities, you are in the air. 

Specially-designed passenger aeroplanes have 
been put lately on the Continental airways, and 
they are proving remarkably comfortable. One 
new type, flying now on the daily service be- 
tween London and Paris, carries a pilot and eight 
passengers. The latter are accommodated in 
armchair seats, luxuriously padded. The saloon 
they occupy is totally enclosed and quite draught- 
proof, and there are wide side-windows from 
which they can obtain a full view of the land 
or seascape below. A new refinement, which is 
very much appreciated, is the introduction of a 
sound-deadening partition between engine and 
saloon, which reduces the noise, even when .this 
fast machine is rushing through the air at more 
than two miles a minute, to just about what one 
is accustomed to in a tube train. Conversation 
becomes easily possible between passengers sitting 
near each other. 

Your air journey from Croydon to Le Bourget, 
the air-port of Paris, takes only about two hours, 
and you look down nonchalantly on the Channel 
from a height of several thousand feet. Its ter- 
rors are gone. 

You alight at the Paris air-port, and a motor- 
car takes you promptly into the city. You have 
one vehicle for the whole air journey, and one 
ticket only instead of a bookfull. 


The cost of the journey to Paris, as com- 
pared with roughly £5 for a first-class rail- 
and-boat journey, is ten guineas. For busy 
men the saving in time, which works out at 
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a cost of about £1 an hour on the difference 
between the fares, is obviously worth while, 
and next summer there is a promise of fares 
from London to Paris at seven guineas, which 
will mean a rate of only about sevenpence a 
mile. 


If figures such as these can be quoted at this 
early stage of flying, when the services are so 
few and the volume of traffic so trifling, it only 
shows what should be possible in the future— 
and in the not-far-distant future—to place this 
en of travel within the reach practically 
of all. 





THE PROBLEM 


OF NATIONAL 


EDUCATION IN CUBA 


HE educational system installed by the 

United States and turned over to Cuba 
in 1902 has greatly deteriorated. Dr. Arturo 
Montori (Cuba Contempordnea, Havana) 
puts the blame upon the following factors: 


(1) Scanty instruction and defective education 


of lower classes. 

(2) Deficient collective aptitude for economic 
activity. 

(3) Frequent political disturbances. 

(4) The evident depression of patriotic feeling 
in very considerable portions of our Republic 
(Cuba). 


Illiteracy (80 per cent. in 1902) is almost 
eliminated to-day; but reading and writing 
is nearly the whole achievement (only 12 per 
cent. of the pupils get beyond the second 
grade). 

Four common defects must be corrected 
by the schools: (1) Economic improvidence 
—lack of thought for the future; (2) addic- 
tion to gambling (excessive in lower classes) ; 
(3) superstition (among women especially) ; 
(4) gross language (among boys). 

Economic education, to-day almost lacking, 
should be given in special schools. The upper 
classes, educated in private schools, are re- 
sponsible for political disturbances. Patri- 
otism is weakening, as shown by 


(a) Political indifference and avoidance of 
public life by electorate. 

(b) The sale (on a great scale) of land and 
large individual enterprises to foreigners. 

(c) The demand for foreign supervisors. 


The rich are responsible for the first by 
direct, and the two last by indirect, action. 
Their indifference has lowered _ political 
standards. The remedy lies in bettering all 
schools. 

In 1902 the United States left Cuba this 
centralized school organization: 

The Secretary of Public Instruction, the 
Board of Superintendents, the Commissioner 


of Schools, the Board of Education, the 
Masters. 

National idiosyncrasies rapidly transformed 
the school system into a political machine. 
The General Superintendent’s powers were 
given the Secretary of Instruction (usually a 
politician). Provincial superintendents were 
administration errand boys, not technical 
men. 

A generation, itself uneducated, failed to 
understand the significance of education 
(either for the individual or collectively). A 
politically elected commissioner chose teach- 
ers on political, not educational, grounds. The 
legal one-year appointments (meant to 
eliminate the inefficient) became a political 
weapon. Teachers sought appointments like 
day laborers. Congress (July 18, 1909) 
passed a law making a teacher permanent 
after two years’ satisfactory teaching. Po- 
litical appointees were forced to take the 
pedagogical courses. 

With the organization of the board of in- 
spectors began a disastrous epoch in Cuban 
pedagogical schools. Politics took the place 
of teaching. Lecture halls were closed, use- 
less books bought, while necessary material 
was not bought. Examinations for masters 
were corrupt. The Summer Normal School 
was suppressed! Resultant scandals led to 
establishment of normal schools (Act of Con- 
gress, 1915). Simultaneously school salaries 
were increased, and aspirants for school in- 
spector were required to have had five years’ 
teaching experience, 

Primary instruction has been _ bettered. 
Senor Montori suggests further remedial 
changes: 


1. Reéstablish duties of general superintend- 
ent and commissioners of schools. 

2. Give the latter entire charge of primary 
instruction. 

3. Create a technical section of primary in- 
struction: the chief to work with general super- 
intendent. 
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4. Provincial superintendents — responsible to 
general superintendent—to give entire attention 
to local pedagogical direction of the inspectors 
and masters of their provinces. 

5. Forbid _superintendents and inspectors all 
political activity. 

6. Separate school and political elections. 

7. Reéstablish Summer Normal Schools: en- 
courage masters’ reunions, etc. 

8. Establish salary scales: based on seniority 
and merit. 

9. Reéstablish five years’ teaching experience 
rule for inspectors, only doctors of pedagogy to 
hold such posts. 


Secondary schools are few. They are com- 
prised in the following list: 


The School of Arts and Crafts (Havana). 
The Agricultural School. 

The School of Domestic Science (Havana). 
The Normal School for Kindergarten. 

The Normal School for Teachers. 

Provincial Institutes of Secondary Instruction. 


Practical industrial, vocational, interme- 
diary professional schools are either lacking 
entirely or too few. France, England, the 
United States, and Germany recognize the 
necessity of trade or professional schools for 
both sexes. Cuba must do likewise if she is 
to hold her own. 

The whole Normal School System is inade- 
quate. Disorganization, bad discipline, and 
a low scholarship standard in the secondary 
schools result. Secondary schools should be 
general in character, as their students are not 
competent to decide their future careers or to 
enter professional courses. 

Cuban masters teach from eighty to one 
hundred students. Schools are understaffed 
and masters badly trained. Future teachers 
should have but thirty pupils, and be trained 
in pedagogy. 

Dr. Ismael Clark (former Inspector of In- 
struction) and a committee of four found 
these defects in the private school system: 


1. Indifference to hygiene. 

2. Pedagogic disorientation. 

3. Anti-patriotic education or indifference to 
national feeling. 


The first two are characteristic of all 
schools, the third of private—particularly re- 
ligious schools. Dr. Clark recommends the 
closing of anti-patriotic schools. Public 
opinion has demanded, in vain, that the state 
take over all private schools. Dr. Montori 
recommends that university training be based 
on the following conditions: 

(a) Professional end in view; (b) Proper 

Feb.—7 


educational training to develop the mind logi- 
cally and systematically; (c) Acquisition of 
social culture—the university to become the 
cultural center of the country; (d) Teaching 
of nationalism and patriotism. 

The first condition is best fulfilled; but the 
scanty preparation of professors and compe- 
tition of foreign educators are impediments 
to a full realization. 

Physical training does not exist in the uni- 
versities. All discipline is lax; teaching is 
unsystematic and chaotic. Absence of alumni 
associations results in unintellectual college 
directorates and lack of leaders in country- 
wide educational, scientific, political, and so- 
cial movements. The university does not 
teach patriotism to counteract faulty private- 
school training, 

The university must correct (1) plans of 
study, (2) pedagogic disorder, (3) lack of 
professional preparation, and (4) interior dis- 
cipline. To do this a thorough knowledge of 
psychology, method, hygiene, history of teach- 
ing and organization is necessary. Study 
must be systematized so that the various 
schools codperate. 

Disorder comes from verbal, abstract teach- 
ing. Too much verbal explanation, too little 
individual research, turns the student into a 
note-taking machine. The student must be 
encouraged to investigate and experiment for 
himself, the professor merely advising and 
correcting. 

College professors require pedagogic train- 
ing—they should know how to impart their 
knowledge. Frequently they consider teach- 
ing a minor consideration—their personal 
studies paramount. 

The upper classes are aloof, apathetic. 
Hence literature, art, and drama suffer, poli- 
tics and personal greed replace service and 
patriotism. Corrective education is the 
remedy, 

To cure faults of professional education a 
National Institute or Superior Normal 
School should be founded—not to replace uni- 
versity schools, but to reinforce them. 

Cuba must go back to Dr. Varona’s teach- 
ings (1900), to better teaching—the raising 
of professional standards and reorganization 
and coérdination of courses of study must be 
effected. It should base teaching on the 
standards given it by the United States, so far 
as possible. 

Structural reorganization is necessary. 
Cuba must realize that a better system of 
education is necessary if the country is to 
advance, 
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THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN 
ITALY 


MONG tthe reconstructive forces of 

economic and social life, in this 
troubled period when so many earnest re- 
forms are being gradually elaborated, the 
writer of an article in Rivista Internazionale 
(Rome) reposes the greatest confidence in 
the principle of codperation and its various 
applications. 

This principle is by no means new, and 
constant daily experience has resulted in per- 
fecting the details of codperative associations, 
although the wider and deeper aspects of the 
question have lately been somewhat neglected 
in order to secure more immediate and con- 
crete applications. . Still the essential prin- 
ciple is more generally recognized, more 
highly valued, and more warmly appreciated 
to-day than ever before. This is exemplified 
by the animated discussions as to the funda- 
mental quality of codperation. Is it an anti- 
cipation of communism, a preparatory phase, 
or does it strengthen the present economic 
system by encouraging private initiative and 
thus hold collectivism aloof? 

As to the formation of such associations, 
the writer considers that the number of mem- 
bers should not be limited, so as to avoid any 
danger that the institutions might become a 
hotbed of self-interest. Regarding the 
matter of admission, some believe there 
should be no restriction, while others con- 
sider, more justly, that in order to become 
a member the candidate should be required 
to accept the statutory principles of the so- 
ciety and the program that is derived from 
them. ‘The association being a mutual one, 
in that all who make use of it participate in 
its benefits, those who deal with an associa- 
tion of consumers could not consistently be 
excluded from sharing in the profits in pro- 
portion to the value of their purchases. 

An important consideration is the treat- 
ment to be accorded capital. Some maintain 
that it should not share at all in the profits, 
which should go to a reserve fund constitu- 
ting the. real financial basis. Others again 
see in this provision a trace of socialism and 
of the hatred of capital, and they urge that 
a certain reasonable percentage should be 
allotted as interest. This interest, however, 
is not to exceed the prevailing legal rate, 
and a part of the profits would be used for 
works of public utility, such as propaganda 
for codperation, the formation of libraries, 


the diffusion of periodicals and papers; not 
more than one-half of the profits would be 
given to the capital. It would also be pro- 
vided that the reserve fund should be in- 
divisible, so that the shares would never 
command a premium. 

An exception to the general rule that the 
members of the codperative associations 
should be exclusively manual workers, is 
recognized to be necessary in the case of co- 
operatives of production, as these require for 
their development the aid of technically 
trained and especially intelligent groups of 
men, whtose exclusion would prove a great 
detriment for the undertaking. 

Codperation embraces many forms and 
aims at the attainment of various ends. The 
most important development at present re- 
gards associations of consumers. The co- 
operative organization of production has been 
much slower. A few striking failures and 
the lack of capital and technical ability have 
interfered with its progress. Now, how- 
ever, the workmen are demonstrating that 
they possess better and higher qualities, and 
the principle of codperation is beginning to 
be applied to the great industries. These 
efforts are enthusiastically applauded by 
some, although others still maintain a doubt- 
ful attitude. The writer of the article be- 
longs to the former class, and he: believes 
that the codperative organization of the 
productive industries is destined-to enjoy a 
high degree of success, just in proportion to 
the moral, social and technical advance of 
the proletariat. Nevertheless, we must not 
yield to the illusion that codperation can soon 
be applied to the largest and most ambitious 
enterprises, such as are now the prerogative 
of private initiative. 

The writer finds that a moral and social 
ideal dominates those who are working for 
cooperation to-day. They are striving ear- 
nestly to prevent it from becoming the source 
of new phases of egoistic activity. This can 
best be avoided by a healthy and vigorous 
propaganda, and by sound education in the 
true principles of the movement. ‘The co- 
operative organizations of producers and con- 
sumers should be closely allied and should 
be mutually helpful, if they are to prove 
really efficacious. Thus in England some 
cooperative societies of consumers provide 
directly for the production of certain mer- 
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chandise. This is the course that is being 
followed in Italy by those who are animated 
by the conviction that codperation is not in 
its essence the same thing as collectivism. 
The success of the movement in Italy is 
shown by the statistics of the Codperative 


Federation, which reports 2053 rural banks; 
2000 codperative associations of consumers; 
514 associations of producers and workmen; 
410 agricultural unions. The rapid develop- 
ment of the past few months promises a great 
triumph in the near future. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BUSINESS 
METHODS 


N the initial number of Administration, 
published by the Ronald Press Company, 
of New York City, there appears a suggestive 
comparison between European and American 
business methods, from the pen of Dwight T. 
Farnham, of the Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers. Mr. Farnham’s article is based on his 
personal observations in France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and England. He notes at the outset 
that there is a tendency in America for each 
millionaire to improvise his own executive 
and business methods, which in Europe are in 
more accordance with precedents developed 
during centuries of business negotiation. 


Trading with countries widely different in race, 
customs, and morals has made an exact method 
of procedure necessary. Words must be more 
carefully chosen and consideration must be given 
to the effect of each sentence upon the mind of 
the hearer when his historical and national en- 
vironment is taken into consideration. 


The European business man, says Mr. 
Farnham, has a much better idea of the effect 
his words will have upon the hearer and of 
what the recoil will be than has the Ameri- 
can business man. The difference between 
the European and the American is likened by 
Mr. Farnham to that between a hunter 
armed with a twelve-shot automatic in a 
forest where game is plentiful, and a man 
armed with a duelling pistol, for which he 
must exactly weigh out powder and shot, 
alone with a single deer on a desert island. 

Mr. Farnham was strongly impressed by 
the thoroughness with which English business 
men attack and discuss their problems: 


Last fall I traveled from Manchester to Lon- 
don on a luncheon train. The journey took about 
three hours and during that time the men who 
occupied the table across the car from me were 
preparing for certain business negotiations to 
take place the next day. They first wrote down 
on a piece of paper the points they wished to 
make. Then they discussed these points to the 
last detail and made notations of the more im- 
portant. They then considered what the other 


parties to the proposed deal would be likely to 
say and devised ways and means of meeting 
every possible move. After that they discussed 
the strategy of the thing—the order of presen- 
tation most likely to produce the effect they them- 
selves desired. Next they reviewed the whole 
thing, and finally the man who was to be spokes- 
man gave an oral rehearsal of what he was 
going to say to be suré that he was letter-perfect 
and in order that the other men might criticize 
him. 

I have prepared for a good many business 
deals, but I have never before encountered such 
thorough preparation as these men went through. 
Under the circumstances, failure seemed almost 
out of the question. 


Mr. Farnham found that both English and 
Continental business men make the fullest 
use of the appointment system. 


If one wants to see a man of any consequence 
anywhere abroad one must either write to him 
or phone the secretary. One is then told when 
to come and at the beginning of the talk learns 
the hour of his next appointment. If business is 
not completed in the time allotted, a second ap- 
pointment is ‘arranged. There is no stimulant 
to the omission of irrelevant details, equal to 
the knowledge that in exactly twenty minutes the 
next man will arrive. 

Week-ends in the country are not all pheasant 
shooting, golf, and light conversation in the 
baronial hall. Unless one arrives with a secre- 
tary loaded with dispatch cases one will prob- 
ably be lonely. At dinner one sees all the guests 
in the house, but if one has not letters to write, 
reports to prepare, or conferences to hold in 
one’s room, one finds the baronial hall empty 
most of the time. Week-ends abroad are an 
opportunity to do clear thinking free from in- 
terruption, not a round of hectic entertainment 
which sends one back to town, hating the hostess 
only a little less than the work piled up. 

In France the morning hours are variously 
used by business men. Some men afrive early 
at their offices. One can generally count, how- 
ever, on finding them in from about ten until a 
little before twelve. Luncheon is taken very seri- 
ously; the business man generally goes home to 
his family and follows the meal with a siesta, 
as was long the custom of the Rockefeller asso- 
ciates, or with a walk in the garden. By two- 
thirty one will begin to find men in their offices 
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again, and one can count on doing business un- 
til seven o’clock. 


The article concludes with a word of sug- 
gestion and advice to American business men; 
America is now a world power with a mere 


cantile marine. We must do business abroad in- 
creasingly as the years pass. To do this we must 
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understand the foreign business man and. his 
methods. The art of negotiation is not a game 
for amateurs. Provincialism must give way to 
finesse. We must learn French. We must learn 
to say exactly what we mean. We must replace 
good intentions and a weakness of aphoristic 
ideals with a knowledge of racial psychology and 
historic likes and dislikes. .We can’t afford to 
hate foreigners because they do not understand us. 





AMERICA’S ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


N article in the December number pf 

the Fortnightly Review (London) is 
entitled “The Economic Predominance of the 
United States.” The writer surveys the range 
of natural resources possessed by this country, 
notes the growth of output, and especially the 
increased exports of recent years, comments 
on the national wealth and financial policy, 
and concludes, from the British standpoint, 
that competition between England alone and 
the United States is hopeless, but that the 
supremacy of the British Empire as a whole 
may yet be made secure. 

In the opinion of this writer the growth 
of the American export trade is not merely 
transitory. He does not believe that it is 
merely a mushroom growth, due to the war, 
as has been frequently asserted. On the con- 
trary, he thinks it is likely to be permanent. 
In support of his assumption that America is 
likely to become a more and more powerful 
competitor in the world’s trade in manufac- 
tured goods he cites the export figures of 
American non-war goods, in the production 


and sale of which the United States has to. 


meet the keenest and the most effective com- 
petition of other nations. The cotton and 
silk industries are cases in point. In ten 
years America’s export of cotton manufac- 
tures increased considerably more than five- 
fold in value, while her export of silk manu- 
factures grew more than fourteen-fold, and 
these industries did not receive a direct stimu- 
lus owing to the war. 


Analytical examination of the American trade 
statistics shows that the United States are be- 
coming a more and more dangerous competitor 
to Great Britain in the markets of the world. The 
Jnited States are exporting, both absolutely and 
relatively, a steadily increasing quantity of manu- 
factured goods. That country is becoming more 
and more an exporter of highly finished indus- 
trial productions, while its exports of food and 
of raw materials are relatively declining. In 
the eighties and nineties of last century less than 
15 per cent. of America’s exports consisted of 
fully manufactured goods. That proportion grew 


-heavier and heavier.” 


steadily and continually, and during the years 
preceding the war it amounted on an average 
to 30 per cent. During the war years fully 
manufactured goods formed almost 50 per cent. 
of the American exports. That progress is highly 
significant. The eminence of the United States 
as a manufacturer, not only for home consump- 
tion, but also for export, has been vastly strength- 
ened during the war, and to all appearances the 
United States will not only be able to retain a 
very large portion of the markets which they 
have conquered of late, but they will continue 
their triumphant progress as exporters of manu- 
factured goods. Their chances of strengthening 
their hold have, of course, been greatly increased 
through the economic breakdown of Europe. Su- 
premacy in the productive industries leads, as a 
rule, to supremacy in trade as well. That is the 
experience of all time. The Americans may be- 
come, not only the world’s manufacturers, but 
the world’s merchants, shippers, and bankers as 
well. The position is disquieting for countries, 
like England, which depend for their existence 
upon a large and ready sale of manufactured 
goods in foreign markets. 


The writer predicts that the distracted 
states of Europe, unable to support themselves 
by their unaided exertions, are likely to sink 
more and more deeply into debt to the United 
States. “The financial fetters which America 
has fastened on the Old World are becoming 
It is suggested that 
the debt which Eurpoe owes to the United 
States may be wiped out by transferring to 
American citizens European undertakings 
equal in value to the amount of that debt. It 
is not inconceivable that, through the pur- 
chase of European undertakings by Ameri- 
cans, Europe may become a dependency, if 
not a colony, of the United States. 

The warning to England, according to this 
writer, is concerned with the exploitation of 
natural resources. Wealth depends upon 
production. The United States has twice as 
many white citizens as the United Kingdom. 
But there is a far greater disparity in the 
industrial output. Owing to the use of more 
powerful and more perfect machinery in the 
United States, and to the absence of restric- 
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tion of output on the part of the American 
workers, production per worker is approxi- 
mately three times as great in the United 
States as it is in the United Kingdom. Thus, 
with twice as many white inhabitants, the 
United States produces about six times as 
large a quantity of goods. Compared with 
the United States, the Fortnightly reviewer 
intimates that Great Britain may in time be- 
come another Belgium, because of its narrow 
area and limited resources. But he takes 
refuge in the fact that the British Empire 
is more than four times as large as the United 


States, while its natural resources are proba- ’ 
bly as great as those of the Republic. 


By following a wise policy of development the 
unlimited latent riches of Great Britain and of 
the Empire may be turned into wealth and power. 
Statesmen of vision may establish the world-wide 
paramountcy of the British Empire. A_ policy 
of drift will make Great Britain and the Empire 
dependencies of the United States. Political mud- 
dling and the wrong-headedness of the labor 
leaders may establish the world-wide supremacy 
of the American Republic and reduce Great 
Britain to the condition of an American protec- 
torate. 





A “CANDID APPRECIATION” OF THE 
UNITED STATES BY MR. PUNCH 


HE epilogue of 

the 159th vol- 
ume of London 
Punch takes the 
form of an _inter- 
view which Mr. 
Punch supposes him- 
self to give to an 
American reporter as 
the liner on which 
he is approaching 
New York goes up 
the bay. He answers 
the question, “What 
do you think of the 
American nation?” 
by saying: 


MR. PUNCH 


“Well, I think a good deal about it, and it 
nearly always makes me smile. Of course, you 
won’t understand why. It nearly always makes 
me smile because we don’t see fun in the same 
things. You don’t appreciate our humor, and 
therefore you say that we haven’t any, and if 
we don’t appreciate your humor that proves again 
that we haven’t any. So you will never under- 
stand why it makes me smile, sometimes gently 
and sometimes rather bitterly, to think about your 
nation, but I’ll tell you just the same. 

“In the first place, what you call America is 
only a small fraction of the American Continent, 
not even as large as British North America, and 
in the second place what you call your nation— 
well, some rude person once said of it that it is 
not really a nation at all, but just a picnic. I 
won’t go so far as that, but I hardly suppose 
you will be much better pleased if I call it a 
league of nations. That is a phrase that you 
know, because your President, Wilson, loves it.” 


It seems to Mr.. Punch that the American 
attitude on Ireland is nothing short of pa- 
thetic. He declares that our memory must 





be poor, since our own Monroe Doctrine, 
which insists that nobody from outside shall 
interfere with American affairs, escapes us 
completely whenever we want to interfere 
with other peoples. He thinks that we must 
forget at times our own Civil War, and in 
his opinion the best answer to our sympathy 
with the “preposterous claims” of the Irish 
Republic is to be found in those four years in 
which we fought so bloodily to preserve the 
integrity of our own Union. 

Mr. Punch really does not wish us to be- 
come the laughing stock of Europe, as he 
thinks we are in danger of being, and he 
feels almost tempted to go into the “melting 


‘pot” himself and, as an American citizen 
Pp ) 


show us just how our mistakes are to be 
righted. But unfortunately he is too busy 
elsewhere putting his own country right. 
With all our faults, however, it appears that 
Mr. Punch loves us still. He concludes by 
hoping that 


“in my desire to be gen‘al I have not been too 
flattering. No true friend ever flatters, and in 
my heart, which has some‘of our common blood 
in it, notoriously thicker than water, I cannot help 
loving your country, and would love it better 
still if only it gave me a better chance. Indeed, 
I belong at home to a society for the promotion 
of Anglo-American friendship. More than that. 
[and here the sage was seen to probe into a 
voluminous and bulging breast pocket] I have‘ 
brought with me a token of affection designed to 
stimulate mutual cordiality.” , 

“Not a flask of whisky,” exclaimed the repre- 
sentative of the democratic elevator, suddenly 
moved to animation. 

“No, not that, not that, my child,” said Mr. 
Punch, “but something far, far better for you, 
something that gives you, among other less seri- 
ous matters, a record of the way in which we 
in England, with private troubles of our own 
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no easier than yours to bear and exhausted with 
twice as many years of sacrifice in the war of 
liberty, whose colossal effigy I have just had the 
pleasure to remark, still try to play.an honorable 
part in that society of nations from which you 


have apparently resolved for your better ease and 
comfort to cut yourselves off. Be good enough 
to accept, in the spirit of benevolence in which 
I offer it, this copy of my one hundred and fifty- 
ninth volume.” 





HOSTILE COMMENT ON AMERICAN 
FINANCE 


HE article in the Mercure de France, 

for December 15, by M. Ferri-Pisani, 
should be read, pondered, and _ frankly 
answered by the ablest financial specialist 
in America. It is calculated to excite every 
bitter feeling, not alone against our financial 
policy, but against our Government, and even 
the American people itself. This is shown 
rather amusingly by a scornful repetition, 
even in the statistical tables, of the adjective 
“Yankee,” evidently supposed by the writer 
to be quite as opprobrious as “‘dago,” “chink,” 
etc. 

While written apparently quite without 
thought that any competent American would 
read it, much less essay a reply in either 
language, it shows unusual acquaintance 
with our country, the people’s ways of utter- 
ance, and particularly with the spirit and 
possibly only half-conscious purpose of re- 
cent legislation and action. Its natural re- 
sult. would be to arouse efforts on at least 
three continents to thwart our selfish pur- 
poses, and involve us in the general financial 
ruin that seems impending over nearly all 
the nations who can fairly be called civilized. 

A vivid sketch is first offered of the noisy 
fashion in which capital and labor, city man 
and farmer, employer and employee, insist 
on laying, each on the other, the responsi- 
bility for the high cost of living in the 
United States, although the real chief cause 
here, as elsewhere, is seen to be the impov- 
erishment of mankind by the war. ‘The 
writer estimates the total real wealth of the 
belligerents in 1914 as six hundred billions, 
and counts the wastage of the four years’ 
war as nearly two-thirds as much—a ter- 
rible mortgage on the efforts of generations 
yet unborn. Inventing, probably, for his 
purpose, an aggrieved gold-hunter who com- 
plains that his nuggets are worth, in any or 
all the necessities of his simple life, hardly 
a third of what they would purchase five or. 
six years ago, the writer argues that gold, 
alone of all commodities, and the one most 
loudly demanded to-day in every country but 
ours, has depreciated in value to such a de- 





gree that the quest for it is already largely 
abandoned and the much-needed annual sup- 
ply threatens to cease almost completely. 

The Mining Congress of 1920 asked for 
a bounty of $10 per ounce (50 per cent. ad 
valorem) on all gold mined in United States 
territory. The Bankers’ Association retorted 
that our gold dollar carrying our paper 
money with it, had become the world’s 
standard of value, and that such a premium 
would at once lower the exchange value of 
the dollar a third, or at least a fourth. It is 
a coincidence, if no more, that the writer’s 
table assigns to the pound sterling an ex- 
change value in dollars almost exactly one- 
third less than the comparative intrinsic 
value of the two coins. As to the truth 
of the general charge, no layman can pass 
intelligent judgment. 

The essential fact seems to be that 
throughout these years of increasing world- 
wide poverty and suffering, we have been 
the one great creditor nation, raising 
our share of the world’s gold, which is 
shipped from land to land to pay trade- 
balances, to much more than that of all 
the other belligerents together, in January, 
1918. It is joyously added that the trade- 
balances against us since then in Asia, Africa, 
and South America, have drawn off one full 
billion of the three we then held, though 
Europe is represented as still lying helpless 
at our mercy, and as being progressively im- 
poverished by our greed, or at least our 
cheerful readiness to exact the uttermost 
farthing in a destructive rate of exchange, 
such as a value of 634 cents, instead of the 
normal 18, now assigned to the franc of our 
most grateful and affectionate ally. 

An acute and very prominent grievance 
is the immense additions constantly made to 
our already swollen currency, by the policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board, since the bank- 
notes issued by it, for instance on cotton, at 
harvesting time, in transit, at the factory, 
and again in the form of cloth, all remain in 
permanent circulation, though the conditions 
that called them forth pass by in swift suc- 
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cessions, In many cases, indeed, it is as- 
serted that instead of representing real as- 
sets, these notes are actually based merely 
on debts. Here a cynical and bitter parallel 
is drawn with the Bolshevist issue of “‘Cer- 
tificates of Labor,” which have finally 
dragged all the paper money of the nation, 
with themselves, down to an absolute zero 
value. 

Against the previous frantic efforts to de- 
stroy Russian capital, as well as Russian in- 
telligence, altogether, the writer sets our 
squandering of much-needed gold.on worth- 
less jewelry, watches, and similar unfruitful 
and unbeautiful objects. Our exports are 
vigorously characterized as “dyes that run at 
the first washing, shoes of untanned leather, 
razors that will not shave, medicines that 
poison, socks that vanish in the first day’s 
wear, suits of clothes that are shapeless, and 
deadly preserved foods: in general, exports 
from the Kingdom of Trash!” 

The very extravagance of some among 
these charges shows but the more clearly 
the ill will which the writer feels and evi- 
dently counts upon also in his average 
reader. A “trade-war” is not altogether un- 
aptly so named, for such retaliation quickly 
creates a state of mind in which each coun- 


try concerned accepts the certainty of heavy 
loss in its fixed desire to inflict greater on 
“the enemy.” That any further loss of 
wealth must to-day mean, in any country, 
still greater misery and countless deaths 
makes the parallel all too perfect. 

In the closing pages it is argued that our 
apparent great increase in wealth is almost 
wholly due to the lessened purchasing power 
of the dollar, and also that our policies, 
logically carried’ out, may land us in much 
the same quagmire as Russia is blindly 
floundering in to-day. 

One valuable, and doubtless trustworthy 
feature of this very important paper is the 
statistical tables, showing, e. g., the gold 
reserves, the exchange values, the lessening 
amounts of gold actually mined in recent 
years, and the enormous increase of our own 
paper money—to which last our unrivalled 
use of checks, treasury-notes, pledging of 
Liberty Bonds, etc., are cynically added. 
Still other tables display our total debits 
and credits and the market-values, all but 
one seriously below par, of our chief indus- 
trial securities. A great financial storm on 
this continent is clearly foreseen, but there 
are no indications of undue concern on the 
part of the prophets. 





THE PROBLEM OF KOREA 


. the Asiatic Review for January, Mr. 
F. A. McKenzie, who was the London 
Daily Mail’s war correspondent in the Far 
East, writes on the subject of Korea’s claims. 
Mr. McKenzie has been powerfully im- 
pressed by the extraordinary and dramatic 
developments in Korea during the past few 
years, the revival of nationality in a people 
whose patriotism was thought to be dead, the 
growing unrest, and the ever-increasing im- 
portance of the peninsula in settling the 
future of Eastern Asia. Mr. McKenzie is 
the author of the book on “Korea’s Fight for 
Freedom,” which was published last year. 
While Mr. McKenzie maintains that no 
reasonable Japanese fully acquainted with the 
history of what has happened in Korea will 
deny that his country has been unfortunate 
and ill-advised in many of its actions there, 
he asserts at the same time that the Korean 
people themselves were at the start largely to 
blame for their own troubles, and that the 
corruption of their court, the ineptitude of 
their government, the apathy and passiveness 


of their people generally, made them an easy 
prey. Japan’s territorial position unquestion- 
ably gives her special claims for consideration 
in solving this Korean problem. 

Undoubtedly the present condition of un- 
rest in Korea threatens danger to the world 
at large in the possibilities which it offers to 
the Bolshevists in their aggressive Far East- 
ern campaign. By tradition and instinct the 
leaders of the Korean independence move- 
ment are strongly opposed to Bolshevism. 
These leaders are both Christian and non- 
Christian, but are mostly of a scholarly, some- 
what conservative, type. They are men of 
good family, and represent property rights. 
Suppose, however, that this independence 
movement should fail to win success on its 
present lines. In that event there is danger 
that other men will make an alliance with 
the Russian Soviets. 


At the time when this article is being written 
the Foreign Department of the Soviet in Moscow 
regards Japan as its enemy. It can maintain, if 
it wishes, a long, harassing, exhausting war in 
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the land a great highway 
through which troops and 
munitions can be thrown 
into central Asia. A rail- 
way and a fine system of 
roads and harbors have been 
built and developed with 
that central aim in view. 


Now, if Japanese statesman- 
ship still hugs this ambition, 
it will be idle to expect any 
great concessions for Korea. 
If Japan, as many claim, is 
still resolved to dominate 
China, to rule her people as 
we in the past ruled India, 
and to secure a virtual mo- 
nopoly of most of her natural 
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Eastern Siberia which may prove a real bleeding 
to death of Japan. The greater the Japanese 
victories on the field—no one who knows the 
Japanese armies as I do doubts that they will 
be considerable—the greater the final dangers 
for Japan. The further Japan was lured into 
Central Asia, the harder it would be to main- 
tain her hold. Under such a contingency it would 
add greatly to the risks Japan was running to 
have at the base of her line of communications 
a country of seventeen million people hating 
Japan with a virulent hatred and looking for 
opportunity to damage her. It is to Japan’s in- 
terests to avoid this. The attempt to crush Korea 
by military force has failed to do anything but 
produce greater unrest. The attempt at semi- 
conciliation has been an equal failure. For 
Japan completely to reverse her settled plan, to 
transform her annexation into a protectorate and 
to restore real self-government to the Korean peo- 
ple, would do more to allay the uneasiness of the 
West about recent developments in the Far East, 
to regain the waning confidence of the white 
races, and to restore peace to Asia than any other 
step. 


In the problem of the relations of Japan 
and Korea Mr. McKenzie sees two dominat- 
ing factors: (1) the imperial ambitions of the 
Japanese people and (2) the excessive paci- 
fism of the Koreans. For centuries Japan 
has seen China as her great prize, but the 
conquest of China was only possible through 
the territory of Korea, and Japan could not 
dominate China until she had first dominated 
the Korean people. Thus in the great inva- 
sion at the close of the sixteenth century 
Korea was to be the way through which the 
Japanese armies were to march to Peking. 
The Chino-Japanese war of 1894 was begun 
by a quarrel over Korea, planned by Japanese 
statesmen for that purpose. There is no 
doubt that since Japan took over virtual con- 
trol of Korea in 1904 she has aimed to make 


resources, then she cannot af- 
ford to abandon any fragment 
of Korean power. She must, 
until the conquest of China is complete, remain 
in absolute dominating military possession of the 
land. 

If, on the other hand, more enlightened views 
are prevailing in Japan, if her statesmen are com- 
ing to see that they will secure greater glory for 
their empire and greater safety for the” world 
by friendly codéperation with an independent 
China, then there is hope. 


In Mr. McKenzie’s view the one: remedy 
for Korean unrest which Japan can success- 
fully apply is this: 


Let Japan leave the Korean people to conduct 
their own internal affairs. She might reasonably, 
from her point of view, demand securities against 
the alienation of Korean land to any foreign 
power or the establishment of authority by any 
foreign power in Korea. Let her call a real 
assembly of the Korean people, and give a defi- 
nite time during which the process of restoring 
national government would be completed. Let 
her do the thing generously, taking a fair re.urn 
for what she has spent, protecting fairly the in- 
terest of her nationals settled in Korea, and ob- 
taining a pledge against special tariff disabilities. 

In other words, let Japan do for Korea what 
America has done for Cuba, and what England 
is preparing to do for Egypt. Let her secure the 
support of the younger progressive element in the 
land. By such a course she would do more to 
wipe out the hateful memories of the past six 
years than in any other way. She would have 
not a dependency whose people regard her with 
hatred, but a neighbor proud to be associated 
with her. Her men of affairs would of necessity 
play a great part in Korean life because the Ko- 
rean Government itself would, during the next 
generation at least, appeal to their more expe- 
rienced ally for help, for advisers and for co- 
6peration in their development. Japan by such 
an action would lose nothing except a nominal 
sovereignty over a revolting people; she would 
turn rebels into allies and prove to the world 
the baseless fabric on which the fears of the 
West concerning her imperial ambitions had been 
founded. 
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PLAZA DE CONGRESSO AND THE CAPITOL BUILDING, BUENOS AIRES 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN METROPOLIS 


HE well-known American traveler, 

Harry A. Franck, contributes to the 
Century an entertaining account of life ‘in 
Buenos Aires, “the greatest city south of the 
United States.” He confesses to his own sur- 
prise on finding the Argentine capital of to- 
day “the largest Spanish-speaking city on the 
globe, second only to Paris among the Latin 
cities of the world, equal to Philadelphia in 
population, resembling Chicago in extent as 
well as in situation, rivalling New York in 
many of its metropolitan features, and out- 
doing every city of our land in some of its 
civic improvements.” It has “miles upon 
miles of modern wharves, surrounding artifi- 
cial basins, capable of accommodating the 
largest ships in existence, backed by ware- 
houses that measure their capacity in millions 
of tons.” 

A city ordinance forbids the height of a 
building to exceed one and one-third the width 
of the street it faces. The city also rewards 
those who most successfully carry out the ac- 
cepted conception of civic improvement. 
Every year the building judged to be the 
greatest addition to the city’s beauty receives 
a bronze facade-plate, and is relieved for the 
first ten years from the burden of taxes. 
Transportation is supplied by surface tram 
cars and a subway. 

Concerning the human element in the city’s 
growth, Mr, Franck says: 


The newcomer will look in vain for any cos- 
tume he could not find on the streets of Paris or 


Rome; the wild gauchos from the pampa, the 
beggars on horseback, the picturesque Carmelite 
monks and nuns that troop through the pages of 
“Amalia” and kindred stories of the past century 
are as scarce as feather-decked Indians along 
Broadway. No city of cur own land is more 
completely “citified” than the Argentine capital. 
Though there has been far less European immi- 
gration to the Argentine Republic than to the 
United States, as yet—a mere five million who 
came to stay up to the beginning of the great 
war—a disproportionate number of these have 
remained in Buenos Aires. Fully half the pop- 
lation of the city is foreign born; it is an even 
bet on any man of this half that he came from 
Italy. The long-drawn vowels and doubled con- 
sonants of Italian speech are certain to be heard 
in every block, though more often as a foreign 
accent in the local tongue than in the native 
dialect of the speaker; for the Italian fits far 
more snugly into his environment in the Argen- 
tine than in the United States. He finds a lan- 
guage nearly enough like his own to be learned 
in a few weeks; there is a Latin atmosphere about 
the southern republic, and particularly its capi- 
tal, which makes him feel so much at home that 
he is less inclined to segregate than in the colder 
Anglo-Saxon North. But as it is summer and 
grape-picking time in the bootleg peninsula when 
it is winter on the pampas, large numbers of 
Italians flit back and forth like migratory birds 
from one harvest to the other, or to spend the 
money earned where it is plentiful in the place 
where it will buy the most. 

After the Spaniard there are French, English, 
and German residents, decreasing in proportion 
in the order named, and there are Americans 
enough to form a champion baseball team and 
fling their challenges as far away as Montevideo. 


Hebrew citizens support several syna- 
gogues and a company of Yiddish players. 
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ENGLAND AND EGYPT 


HE character and implications of the 

Milner proposals for the future govern- 
ment of Egypt are examined by the Hon. 
W. Ormsby Gore, M. P., in the Nineteenth 
Century (December). A brief summary of 
the report was published in the Times of 
August 24 last, and the full document ap- 
peared in the same paper on November 10. 
The one definite step that has been taken is 
the opening of negotiations with all the 
powers enjoying rights in Egypt under the 
capitulations for the transfer of their rights 
to Great Britain. 

After a brief glance at the past and present 
history of Egypt, Mr. Gore deals with the 
Nationalist reservations, particularly as re- 
gards the Sudan: 


The Sudan to-day is a territory of nearly 
1,000,000 square miles in extent with a scattered 
population of 4,000,000 governed by about 110 
British officers and officials (excluding technical 
staff) distributed over fourteen provinces. The 
northern part of the Sudan is inhabited by Arab 
tribes generally nomad, and the southern by 
Negroid Central African tribes. The military 
garrison consists of about 15,000 men, of whom 
the bulk are black, Arab, and Egyptian units 
with a small British force consisting of one bat- 
talion of infantry and a detachment of artillery. 
The Sudanese, whether Arab or Negro, are ra- 
cially distinct from the Egyptians, and there is 
probably no part of King George’s dominions 
where the population are more loyal and con- 
tented with British rule. 

Of this we can be fairly confident—that the 
Egyptians would not succeed in governing the 
Sudan if the British withdrew, and it is doubtful 
whether they would long be able to prevent the 
nomad Arabs of the northern Sudan from in- 
vading the southern provinces of Egypt. If as a 
result of the Milner proposals the Egyptian gar- 
rison is to be withdrawn. from the Sudan it 
would be both advisable and wise if the present 
dual sovereignty were abolished in the Sudan 
and the Sudan finally proclaimed a British colony 
—security being given to Egypt in the treaty re- 
garding the water necessary for Egypt’s mainte- 
nance and further development. It should not be 
placed in the power of Egypt to prevent the de- 
velopment of irrigation in the Sudan, and it 
should be borne in mind that in years to come 
the further provision of water for both the Sudan 
and Egypt lies in works that will have to be 
undertaken not in Egypt, or even Sudan, but in 
Uganda. 


Another factor is the Suez Canal, of which 
the control and maintenance depends upon 
the small “Sweet Water” Canal that runs 
alongside the Ship Canal. Unless British 
troops are in a position to maintain this fresh 
water supply, they will not be able to control 


the ship canal; and the Sweet Water Canal 
takes off from the Nile about forty miles be- 
low Cairo. 


Something must be said, too, regarding com- 
merce and industry in Egypt. The Egyptians are 
good agriculturists and good stone-masons, but 
so far, with very few exceptions, they have not 
proved themselves capable of either industrial 
skill or modern commercial enterprise. The in- 
ternal commerce of Egypt is mainly in the hands 
of Greeks, Italians, French, Jews and Syrians. 
The few industries of the country, such as ciga- 
rette-making,' cotton ginning, and sugar-manu- 
facturing, are the result of foreign enterprise, 
foreign capital, and foreign management. 


The bulk of the Egyptians are illiterate 
and so easily oppressed. This should be borne 
in mind in settling the future conditions of 
the Government. 


The existing legislative assembly, based as it 
is upon indirect election, really gives no guaran- 
tee of protection to the fellaheen against the 
wealthy and educated classes, and it is to be 
hoped that in any new constitution for Egypt, 
real political power will be placed in the hands 
of the agricultural majority, and that they should 
be assured a position and a say in the govern- 
ment of Egypt which will enable them to pro- 
tect their interests. 


Next, as to the capitulations. ‘Treaties 
will be required between Great Britain and 
all the powers enjoying rights under the pres- 
ent management, providing for the transfer 
of such right to Great Britain. 


The proposals of the Mission do not contain 
any provision whereby Egypt is to become a party 
to such treaties with the capitulary powers, and 
it would seem on the face of it that this was 
a serious omission if procedure by treaty is to 
be the governing consideration in the determina- 
tion of the future status of Egypt in the world. 
Procedure by treaty, involving the recognition 
of Egypt as a constitutional monarchy with repre- 
sentative institutions, cuts at the root of the “pro- 
tectorate” which has been recognized by the pow- 
ers signatory to the Treaties of Versailles and 
Sévres, and of the United States of America. 


What will become of the British right to 
select the ruler in whose name the Govern- 
ment of the country has been carried on? If 
this disappears, the protectorate automati- 
cally goes, too, since, with Egypt as a consti- 
tutional monarchy, the succession to the ruler- 
ship would be determined by the law of the 
constitution, whatever that may be. In point 
of fact Egypt has hitherto been neither a 
dominion nor a dependency. 
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SMUTS, THE STATESMAN 

















© Harris & Ewing 
PREMIER JAN C. SMUTS, OF THE UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


URING the war and the ensuing peace 

negotiations the world became familiar 
with the figure of General J. C. Smuts, of 
South Africa, in the character of world states- 
man. His early and sustained interest in the 
League of Nations idea, the part that he took 
in the Paris negotiations and his signing of 
the treaty under protest, because he believed 
it was uneconomic, made him a marked man 
in the restricted group of real leaders who 
emerged from the war. Americans who met 
General Smuts during the years 1918-1919 
were impressed by the range of his informa- 
tion, the grasp that he seemed to have on 
current world problems. 

The American correspondent, Isaac F. 
Marcosson, recently visited General Smuts 
and his home in South Africa, and in The 
Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) for 
January 8th he describes the local environ- 
ment and outlines some of the difficulties with 
which Smuts has to contend in his official 
career. He is now the Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa, the political heir, as 
it were, of General Louis Botha. In the gen- 
eral election, held early in 1920, the South 
African party, of which Smuts is the leader, 


was defeated by the Nationalists, who re- 
turned a majority of four in Parliament. 
This left Smuts to carry on his government 
with a minority. At the same time the Labor 
Party increased its representation, while the 
Unionists (English-speaking) sustained severe 
losses. Yet Smuts managed to retain power 
during the five months’ session of Parliament, 
avoiding a sharp division. Mr. Marcosson 
points out that Smuts’ skill as a diplomat con- 
tributed largely to his success in dealing with 
Parliament. 

Mr. Marcosson observes that no one can 
have contact with Smuts without feeling at 
once his intense admiration for America. One 
of his great ambitions is to come to the United 
States. His chief interest is in the direction 
of scientific farming, as realized in our great 


West. 


I was amazed at his knowledge of American 
literature. He knows Hamilton backward, has 
read diligently about the life and times of Wash- 
ington, and is familiar with Irving, Poe, Haw- 
thorne, and Emerson. One reason why he ad- 
mires the first American President is because he 
was a farmer. Smuts knows as much about rota- 
tion of crops and successful chicken raising as he 
does about law and politics. He said: “I am an 
80 per cent. farmer and a Boer, and most people 
think a Boer is a barbarian.” 

Smuts is more many-sided than any other con- 
temporary Prime Minister, and, for that matter, 
those who have gone into retirement—that is, 
men like Asquith in England and Clémenceau in 
France. Among world statesmen the only mind 
comparable with his is that of Woodrow Wilson. 
They share in common a high intellectuality. But 
Wilson in his prime lacked the horse sense and 
the accurate knowledge of men and practical 
affairs which are among the chief Smuts assets. 


Mr. Marcosson characterizes Smuts as one 
of the best read men he has ever met. His 
range includes Joseph Conrad, Kant, Booker 
Washington and Tolstoy. He astonished 
Mr. Marcosson by referring to possum pie, 
which he said he had read about in Joel 
Chandler Harris’ books. ‘Then he proceeded 
to tell me what a great institution Bre’r 
Rabbit was.” When Mr. Marcosson quoted 
two lines of German poetry that he consid- 
ered beautiful, remarking that he thought 
Heine was the author, Smuts corrected him 
by proving that they were written by Schiller. 

Of the Smuts personal appearance Mr, 
Marcosson says: 

His forehead is lofty, his nose arched, his 


mouth large. You know that his blond beard 
veils a strong jaw. The eyes are reminiscent of 
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those marvelous orbs of Marshal Foch, only they 
are blue, haunting, and at times inexorable. Yet 
they can light up with humor and glow with 
friendliness. 

Smuts is essentially an out-of-doors person, and 
his body is wiry and rangy. He has the stride 
of a man seasoned to the long march and who is 
equally at home in the saddle. He speaks with 


vigor and at times not without emotion. The 
Boer is not a particularly demonstrative person, 
and Smuts has some of the racial reserve. His 
personality betokens potential strength, a sugges- 
tion of the unplumbed reserve that keeps people 
guessing. This applies to his mental as well as 
his physical capacity. Frankly cordial, he resents 
familiarity, 





ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE partial inventory of our population 

incident to the Draft revealed nothing 
more startling than the fact that illiteracy, 
far from being a rare exception in this coun- 
try, is exceedingly and alarmingly prevalent 
among us. The details of this situation are 
probably not even yet familiar to the public. 
We therefore welcome a convenient synopsis 
of the subject, published in the Scientific 
American by Dr. Winthrop Talbot, author 
of several federal bulletins on the same theme. 
The article does not deal especially with the 
statistics of the Draft, but Dr. Talbot says 
in regard thereto: 


Heretofore we have prided ourselves upon our 
literacy. We have taken it for granted that every 
American could read and write. But the result 
of the Draft showed us that nearly a third of 
the picked manhood of the nation were unschooled 
to the point where they could not be accepted as 
soldiers because they could not understand mili- 
tary instructions of the most elementary sort. 
Scores of thousands could not distinguish between 
right hand and left hand. Those who could not 
read a word included native-born whites and 
negroes as well as foreign-born. 


With respect to the population in general, 
it is stated that about 10 per cent. of the 
adult inhabitants of this country are techni- 
cally “illiterate,” i. e., unable to read a word 
in any language. This is, however, only the 
beginning of the story. Thus, of the mil- 
lion American boys who reach the age of 
eighteen each year, 


in addition to the one hundred thousand technical 
illiterates, two hundred thousand more have not 
had more than two years of schooling or 320 
days, and about half of them have had but one 
year, or 160 days of attendance at school. These 
two hundred thousand boys are practically il- 
literate, for they have left school so young that 
as men they have retained but little of their 
schooling. More than half of the million barely 
reach the sixth grade, and a scant hundred thou- 
sand ever get as far as high school. 

Less than 10 per cent. of all males get any kind 
of vocational or trade training at school. Fifty 
thousand of our million 18-year-olds do not speak 
any English at all. Among the million youths 
physical defects are general, due in large meas- 
ure to ignorance. Two hundred thousand of the 
million would be rejected as unfit to serve the 


country because of extreme physical, moral, or 
mental defects. We certainly cannot congratulate 
ourselves upon any alarmingly high standards or 
effective results in our schooling of youth in 
America thus far. 


It would be an egregious blunder to at- 
tribute our bad showing in the matter of 
illiteracy to the presence of a large element 
of ignorant foreigners in our midst. In 1910 
there were five and a half million adults in 
the United States who could not read a word 
of any language, and only a million and a 
half of these were foreign-born. Since that 
time, however, the percentage of foreign- 
born illiterates has increased. 


Now in 1920 we have nearly two million and 
a half illiterate aliens who cannot read a word 
even in their own languages. For example, from 
1910 to 1914, inclusive, we admitted 971,366 im- 
migrants from southern Italy and of these 415,- 
806, or 49 per cent., could not sign their names 
or read even the simplest Italian words. ‘These 
are technical illiterates, but almost all Armenians, 
Turks, Russians, Bulgarians, Ukrainians, Croats, 
and Yiddish-speaking peoples come practically il- 
literate to America, even though they may be able 
to read and write in their own languages, because 
their script and printed letter forms are quite dif- 
ferent from ours. 

The near-illiterate, or those who can barely 
write their names and who decipher words only 
with difficulty, are nearly four times as numerous 
as the technically illiterate. If now we take into 
consideration our negro population and unschooled 
native whites, it is easily grasped that in our 
total population we are all seriously handicapped 
by the intellectual dependency and mental pau- 
perism of one-quarter of our American popula- 
tion. This vast number, more than twenty-five 
millions, is cut off from ability to share properly 
in our national life. They form the drag on 
labor. They contribute mainly to our defective 
and criminal classes. They are the “examples” 
of our radical agitators. 

Seventy per cent. of industrial accidents occur 
to persons who require the services of an in- 
terpreter in presenting their claims. In most 
cases those who are injured are unable to read 
even a danger sign. A quarter of a million dol- 
lars a day is a moderate estimate of the cost of 
the illiterate to industry in the United States for 
accidents only, due in large measure to inability 
to read a danger sign or to understand ordinary 
safety instructions, and because of lack of a com- 
mon language. 
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FOREIGN-BORN WORKINGMEN LEARNING ENGLISH ON THE ROOF OF AN AKRON (0.) FACTORY BUILDING 

(An antidote for the irresponsible preachings of apostles of discontent and violence is a.proper understanding of 
American principles and institutions, which can not be had if the alien worker is unable to learn the language of 
the country. The Inter-Racial Council,-of New York, has made this an important feature of its work) 


It is generally known that steel and coal strikes 
with their attendant loss of production and wage, 
as well as strikes occurring in other industries 
employing large numbers of foreigners, are fo- 
mented readily because of inevitable misunder- 
standings due to diversity of speech. In many 
industrial plants twenty or more races of men 
are employed speaking as many languages, un- 
able to read common work notices, and thus in- 
capable of ready assimilation or industrial team- 
work. 


The public schools of this country have 
hitherto made but the slightest provision for 
teaching adults; and at the present time even 
the teaching of the young is deplorably in- 
adequate, owing to an unprecedented shortage 
of teachers and other features of the general 
economic situation. 

Evening schools reach only a few of the most 
ambitious, for the majority of those who cannot 
read or write or speak our language cannot go 
to school. Evening schools in New York City 
have succeeded in the course of a year in reach- 
ing scarcely one-half of one per cent. of the 
hundreds of thousands of illiterate aliens. The 
reasons are many: Industrial fatigue, family obli- 


gations, lack of means, and especially faulty 
school methods and failure to arouse and main- 
tain interest. 

A practical and effective method of teaching 
the illiterate to read is the institution of public 
school classes in the places of employment. The 
first workers’ class was instituted in 1913 in New 
York City. There are now more than a thousand 
such classes in industrial establishments every- 
where. In Chicago alone there are several hun- 
dred such classes in successful operation. It is 
not practicable to carry on these classes with 
complete success unless provision is made for 
attendance without loss of pay during daylight 
hours. An hour a day five days a week should 
be given during the period of instruction. 

The latest developments in methods of instruc- 
tion are Self Help Lessons in American to be put 
into the hands of the learner himself, and so 
arranged in method and manner as to be inter- 
esting and capable of being used without the aid 
necessarily of a trained instructor. Such ele- 
mentary graded progressive lessons provide a 
language machinery which an adult can use suc- 
cessfully with slight help perhaps from a child 
who goes to American public school or from 
some friend who has had a little schooling. Such 
lessons can eventually be put in the hands of 
everyone. 














THE NEW BOOKS 
MEMORIES OF LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln—Man of God. By John 
Wesley Hill. G.+P. Putnam’s Sons. 416 pp. 


There has always been more or less discussion 
of Lincoln’s religious faith. Indeed no analysis 
of his character would be in any sense adequate 
if that aspect of it were neglected. Yet it must 
be confessed that a great part of this discussion 
was futile, misdirected and narrow. In his life- 
time prevalent habits of thought both within and 
without the Christian Church may have tended 
to put Lincoln in a false position. At any rate 
it is now clear that he was not generally under- 
stood. The years have brought clarification, as 
they have deepened our reverence for the Christ- 
like spirit of the author of the Second Inaugural. 
Chancellor Hill, of Lincoln University, gives in 
this volume an interpretation of Lincoln as a Man 
of God. It is not a portrait of a theologian—still 
less of a sectarian, for Lincoln abhorred denomi- 
nationalism—but the simple and yet profound 
faith of a man ruled by his convictions that Dr. 
Hill pictures for us. Lincoln’s deeds, not less 
than his recorded words, amply justify the title 
of this book. President-elect Harding wrote an 
introduction, and General Leonard Wood a fore- 
word for the volume. 


Lincoln—The World Emancipator. By 
John Drinkwater. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
118 pp. 


The author of the successful play, “Abraham 
Lincoln,” presents in this little book a somewhat 


unusual estimate of Lincoln as a world states- 
man. Nothing could more clearly illustrate the 
recent tendency among English-speaking peoples 
the world over to lay claim upon the American 
rail-splitter as the embodiment of all that is 
most worth preserving and glorifying in Anglo- 
Saxon democracy. The concluding chapter on 
“Lincoln and the Artists” pays hearty tribute to 
the sculpture of Saint-Gaudens and George Grey 
Barnard. 


The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln. By 
William E. Barton. George H. Doran Company, 
414 pp. 


In this volume Dr. Barton presents documen- 
tary evidence as to Lincoln’s paternity, far ex- 
ceeding in scope and definiteness the knowledge 
that Lincoln himself had of the matter. The work 
in this field has now been completed once for all. 
Nothing of importance can be added to the vol- 
ume of testimony collected by Dr. Barton, and 
the conclusion that Abraham was the son of 
Thomas Lincoln is established beyond question. 


The American Soul. By Dr. Charles S. 
Farriss. Boston: The Stratford Company, 89 


pp. Ill. 


Well-written appreciations of four great 
Americans—Washington, Lincoln, Lee and Roose- 
velt. Dr. Farriss derives from the careers of 
these great leaders a lesson for the Americans 
of to-day. 





ECHOES OF THE GREAT WAR 


The General Staff and Its Problems. 
By General Ludendorff. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. Vol. I. 370 pp. Vol. II. 720 pp. 


The general public in the Allied countries can 
hardly be expected to have as keen an interest 
in this documentary publication by General Lu- 
dendorff as it took in his earlier work, “My War 
Memories.” In the new book General Luden- 
dorff unfolds the history of the relations between 
the High Command and the German Imperial 
Government as revealed by official documents. 
His purpose, as he himself states it, “is to bring 
home to every German that a peace of under- 
standing was unattainable and to reveal how 
much was kept secret from the supreme command 
by the Imperial Government.” In short, these 
two rather formidable volumes are intended as 
a vindication and defense of Generals Luden- 
dorff and Hindenburg in the court of German 
public opinion. 
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The Strategy on the Western Front. 
(1914-1918.) By Herbert Howlard Sargent. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 261 pp. With 
maps. 


A clear and succinct analysis of Germany’s 
strategic operations and the plans of the Allies 
by which they were countered. Colonel Sargent 
is a retired officer of the United States Army, a 
military historian and strategist of marked abil- 
ity, whose writings in this field have met with 
general commendation from army men. 


Italy and the World War. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 422 pp. 
With maps. 

As a close observer of all that went on in Italy 
during the entire period of the war, former Am- 
bassador Page is well qualified to tell the story 
of Italy’s participation, and to describe the dif_fi- 
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culties that the nation encountered after the vic- 
tory. Throughout the narrative Mr: Page’s pro- 
found sympathy with the Italian people is mani- 
fest. His purpose is to present the conditions 
which confronted Italy on entering the war in 
such a way that outside readers will be better 
able to appreciate the great national qualities 
displayed in the conflict. In a chapter entitled, 
“The Pact of London and the President’s Prin- 
ciples,’ Mr. Page explains the traditional Italian 
attitude toward Jugoslavic aspirations. In a 
later chapter he states that in spite of the feel- 
ing among the Italians that their cause had been 
betrayed by President Wilson at a critical mo- 
ment no act of rudeness was reported to have 
been offered to any American in Italy. 


With the Doughboy in France. By Ed- 
ward Hungerford. Macmillan. 291 pp. Il. 

Only in piecemeal are we getting the story of 
the tremendous enterprise of the Red Cross in 
war time. In this book Mr. Hungerford gives 
us what he modestly terms “a few chapters of 
an American effort—the work of the Red Cross 
with our troops in France.”: It is a lively, in- 
spiring story from the first chapter, describing 
America’s great awakening, to the one that re- 


lates the happenings after the armistice, “when 
Johnny came marching home.” Each of the 
varied activities of the Red Cross is described 
in detail—“The Problem of Transport,” “The 
Red Cross as a Department Store,’ “The Red 
Cross in the Hospitals,” and “The Girl Who 
Went to War.” The author’s own characteriza- 
tion of his book, as “a picture of America on a 
big job,” well epitomizes his purpose. The Red 
Cross was Uncle Sam’s agent in the work. 


The Passing Legions. By George Buchanan 
Fife. Macmillan. 369 pp. III. 


Another account of American Red Cross war 
service—in this case back of the lines where the 
work, if less spectacular, was yet oftentimes as 
necessary and as helpful to the final result as 
that done nearer the battlefront. When we speak 
of the transportation of American troops to 
France we often overlook the fact that a million 
of those soldiers passed through England. But 
the Red Cross never forgot it, and from first to 
last was constantly ministering.to the needs of 
these men. ,Many wounded men coming back 
from the firing line were also cared for, and the 
story of this whole wonderful work is dramati- 
cally told by Mr. Fife in “The Passing Legions.” 





YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN OUR FAR 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


Californian Trails: An Intimate Guide to 
the Old Missions. By Trowbridge Hall. Mac- 
millan, 243 pp. IIl. 

The American reading public, and especially 
that large section of it which journeys each winter 
to the Pacific Coast, never seems to weary of the 
story that has been told again and again, in 
varied form, of the old California Missions. 
Mr. Trowbridge Hall gives us the most recent 
account, based, of course, like all its predecessors 
of any value on the researches of Bancroft, Hittel, 
and Father Engelhardt. The book is illustrated 
with views of nearly all the missions in either 
their past or present estates. 


Alaska Man’s Luck. By Hjalmar Rutze- 
beck> Boni and Liveright. 260 pp. 


The story of a young Dane who had a series 
of surprising adventures in the Far North. 


The Splendid Wayfaring. By John G. 
Neihardt. Macmillan. 290 pp. IIl. 


Mr. Neihardt, better known as a poet than as 
an historian, has for the subject of this prose 
story one of the truly dramatic themes of Ameri- 
can history. He relates the exploits and adven- 
tures of Jedediah Smith and his comrades, the 
Ashley-Henry men who discovered and explored 
the great central route from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Ocean during the years 1822-31. 
Almost a century has passed since these pioneers 
made their way across the continent. Strangely 
enough, their names have not even been men- 


tioned in the text-books studied by the school 
children of those Western States that have been 
carved out of the country that they explored and 
opened to civilization. 


Southwest Sketches. By J. A. Munk. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 311 pp. III. 

The author of these sketches, Dr. }. A. Munk, 
is not only well acquainted with the mountains 
and deserts of Arizona, especially with several 
of’ the less-known parts of the State, but is an 
indefatigable collector of all printed materials 
relating to the region. His collection of 11,000 
volumes of Arizoniana was presented some years 
ago to the Southwest Museum at Los Angeles. 
Many excellent photographic illustrations accom- 
pany the descriptive text of “Southwest Sketches.” 


The Diary of a Forty-Niner. By Chauncey 
L. Canfield. Houghton Mifflin Company. 253 pp. 

A vivid account of the adventures and day’s 
work of a California gold-miner in the early ’50s. 
The diary came to light more than fifty years 
after it had been written, and was published at 
San Francisco just before the great earthquake 
and fire of 1906. The original plates having 
been destroyed, there was a demand for a new 
edition. Mr. Canfield has identified the author, 
as well as the various persons referred to in the 
diary, and has verified the incidents and happen- 
ings narrated in the text. He vouches for the 
veracity and faithfulness of this pioneer miner’s 
picture of his life and environment. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


American Liberty Enlightening the World. 
By Henry Churchill Semple. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 204 pp. 

A discussion from the Roman Catholic stand- 
point of a moral basis for a world league for 
peace. The author takes as a model for an in- 
ternational court of arbitration the United States 
Supreme Court, which he regards as the unique 
glory of our country. The work is strongly com- 
mended by Cardinal Gibbons. 


Taft Papers on the League of Nations. 
Edited by Theodore Marburg and Horace E. 
Flack. Macmillan, 340 pp. 

This volume embodies much of the soundest 
thinking on the subject of the League of Nations 
that has thus far found expression in America. 
As Mr. Taft points out in his foreword, these 
addresses, articles and editorials were written 
when the issue was purely on the merits of the 
League as signed by President Wilson at Paris, 


and by him submitted to the Senate. While he 
himself, had he been a Senator, would have voted 
for the League Covenant with or without reser- 
vations, he concedes that the issue is now wholly 
different from what it was in the beginning, and 
it is understood that he voted for Mr. Harding 
in the expectation that the League Covenant, with 
reservations, would ultimately be ratified. 


L’Etat de Guerre and Projet de Paix Per- 
pétuelle. By Jean Jacques Rousseau. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 90 pp. 

A republication in the original French of two 
of Rousseau’s famous essays. In an_ illuminat- 
ing foreword Major George Haven Putnam re- 
views the several schemes for insuring the peace 
of the world, and shows that Rousseau was the 
first and by far the greatest of the thinkers who 
based the hopes for world peace not upon com- 
pacts or agreements among monarchs but upon 
the will and combined action of the peoples them- 
selves. 


OTHER BOOKS ON 


The Groping Giant. By William Adams 
Brown, Jr. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
204 pp. 


What I Saw in Russia. By George Lans- 
bury. Boni and Liveright. 172 pp. 


The Bolshevik Adventure. By John Pollock. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 289 pp. 


The Russian Peasant and The Revolution. 
By Maurice G. Hindus. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 327 pp. 


The Passing of the New Freedom. By 
James M. Beck. George H. Doran Company. 
169 pp. 


The American Democracy. By S. E. For- 
man. The Century Company. 474 pp. III. 


People of Destiny. By Philip Gibbs, Harper 
& Brothers. 197 pp. 


The Financial Policy of Corporations. 
By Arthur Stone Dewing. In five volumes. Vol- 
ume I. Corporate Securities. 154 pp. Volume 
II. Promotion. 173 pp. Volume III. The 
Administration of Income. 164 pp. Volume IV. 
Expansion, 234 pp. Volume V. Failure and 
Reorganization. 228 pp. The Ronald Press 
Company. 


The Modern Trust Company. By Franklin 
B. Kirkbride, J. E. Sterrett and H. Parker Willis. 
Macmillan. 549 pp. 


TIMELY SUBJECTS 


The Great Game of Business. By J. George 
Frederick. D. Appleton and Company. 175 pp. 


Problems in Foreign Exchange. By Mar- 
tin J. Shugrue. D. Appleton and Company. 173 


PPp- 


The Position of the Laborer in a System of 
Nationalism. By Edgar S. Furniss. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 260 pp. 


Principles of Labor Legislation. By John 
R. Commons and John B. Andrews. Harper & 
Brothers. 550 pp. 


Labor in Politics or Class versus Country. 
By Charles Norman Fay. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press. 284 pp. 


The Meaning of Socialism. By J. Bruce 
Glasier. With an Introduction by J. A. Hobson. 
Thomas Seltzer. 249 pp. 


These Things Shall Be. By George Lans- 
bury. B. W. Huebsch. 96 pp. 


The Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. By Jesse S. Robin- 
son. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 166 
pages. 


The Steel Strike of 1919. By the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, The Interchurch World Move- 
ment. With the technical assistance of the 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New York. Har- 
court, Brace and Howe. 277 pp. 
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